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INTRODUCTION. 



♦•» 



Modern English literature b^ins properly with Edmund 
Spenser in poetry and with Richard Hooker in prose. The 
first of the three periods into which the whole range of English 
Literature is divided in the present work extends from the 
time of Spenser to the time of Pope — from the age of Queen 
Elizabeth to the age of Queen Anna It embraces the closing 
years of the sixteenth, the whole of the seventeenth, and the 
opening years, indeed nearly the first half, of the eighteenth 
century. 

Geoffirey Chaucer, with whose name the book opens, does not 
belong to the period referred to. Chaucer was the first poet of 
the English people; but he flourished two centuries before 
Spenser. He belongs to the transition period between Old 
English and Modem English. A brief notice of the life and 
works of Chaucer has been included in this volume for pur- 
poses of comparison and contrast, and chiefly to show the 
change which the English language had undergone between 
the fourteenth and the sixteenth century. 

What is here called the First Period is the richest and most 
brilliant in the whole history of English Literature. It saw 
the English drama rise from its humble beginnings and reach 
almost at a bound the highest excellence in Shakespeare's plays. 
It saw English verse receive the keenest polish and the finest 
point in the works of Dryden and Pope, and English prose 
fitted for the highest achievements in the hands of Milton 
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Addison, and Steele. It saw the first English newspapers 
and the earliest English novels. It saw English thought 
emancipated from ecclesiastical bondage on the one hand and 
from foreign influences on the other, and asserting for itself an 
independent position. 

The number of the acknowledged masterpieces of our liter- 
ature brought under review in the period is quite remarkable. 
Besides Shakespeare's plays, already referred to, and sufficient 
of themselves to make an age famous, we have Spenser's Fairy 
Queeriy Milton's Pan'odise Lost, Bunyan's PUgrirrCs Progress^ 
Defoe's Rohiiison Crusoe, Swift's Chdliver's Travels, and The 
Spectator of Steele and Addison. No other period of the same 
extent has produced anything approaching such a constellation 
of classics. 

The period is so extensive that it has many different charac- 
ters. It is quite natural that the literature of an age should 
reflect and take its colour from the prevailing tendency of 
thought and action. Thus the spirit of adventure that belonged 
to Queen Elizabeth's time is reflected in the poetry of Spenser 
and in the poetical prose of Sidney. The Cavalier poetry of 
King Charles's reign — for example that of Lovelace, Herrick, 
Wither, Suckling — echoes the one side of the great civil strug- 
gle, as the earnest poetry of Milton and Marvel and the prose 
of Bunyan and Baxter echo the other side. The French tastes 
introduced by the courtiers of Charles the Second had their 
influence on Dryden and the crowd of minor poets of his 
time. 

These tastes led up to the poetry of Pope, with which the 
period closes — poetry in which so much care was bestowed on 
the pointed language, the smooth versification, and the clever 
rhyming, that the spirit of poetry almost disappeared from it. 
This, as we shall see, formed the starting-point of the next period. 



LIVES OF ENGLISH AUTHOES. 
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GEOFFREY GHAUOEB. 

Born 1340— Died 1400. 

1. Chaucer, the author of The Canterbury Tales, is 
universally recognized as " the father of English poetry." 
He is the first English writer who takes rank without 
dispute among the great poets of the world. He has 
thus a place, not only in English literature, but also in 
the literature of Europe. In the latter view, he is 
regarde'd as the last great expounder of the poetry of 
chivalry and romance, which had flourished so richly in 
France and Italy for two centuries and more before his 
time. His interest for us, however, lies, not in his being 
the last of the Trouvferes or Norman-French minstrels, 
but in his being the first English poet of the highest 
order. He wrote as an Englishman for Englishmen, 
about English scenes and English people. 

2. The language of Chaucer presents many difficulties 
to the modem reader. In that respect, he stands on 
the dividing line between the ancients and the moderns 
— between the writers of Old English (or Anglo-Saxon, 
as it is sometimes called,) like Caedmon and King Alfred, 
and the writers of Modem English like Spenser and 
Hooker. The language in its transition stage is called 
Middle English, and the language of Chaucer represents 
Middle English in its latest form. Yet it contains many 
words, and forms of words, and idioms which cannot be 
understood without special study, or without frequent 
reference to the glossary and the grammar. In language 
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as in spirit, however, Chaucer's poems are thoroughly 
English. In both respects, Spenser's lines are applicable, 
when he refers to him as — 

" Dan* Chaucer, well of English undefyled, 
On Fame's eternal bead-roll worthy to he fyled." 

3. From the fact of his having held many offices 

about the court and under government, a great deal more 
18 known about Chaucer's personal history than is com- 
monly known about literary men of the olden time. His 
name is mentioned frequently in the household accounts 
of royal personages and in state papers. We know very 
little, however, about his private life. Even the date of 
his birth is a matter of conjecture and dispute. Until 
lately, the year 1328 was that commonly accepted; but 
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there are good reasons for preferring the year 1340, 
which squares better with the circumstances of his life. 

4. The researches of literary antiquaries have estab- 
lished the fact that his grandfather Richard and his 
father John were vintners in London, the house and 
shop of the latter at least being in Thames Street, near 
Walbrook ; so that we may conclude that the poet was 
born there. 

5. Of his boyhood and early youth we know abso- 
lutely nothing. We may, if we choose, imagine the 
future poet rambling by the banks of the Thames, or in 
the green fields beyond the city bounds; but that is 
only a plea«sant fancy. Both Oxford and Cambridge 
claim him as a son ; but that also is guess-work. We 
do not reach sure ground until we come to the year 
1357, when there is indubitable evidence of his being 
attached to the household of Prince Lionel, third son of 
Edward the Third, in the capacity of page to the prince's 
wife, Elizabeth de Burgh. 

6. The question naturally arises. How did the son of 
a London vintner gain admittance into the household of 
a prince of the blood ? It was common enough for 
young men of good family to serve their apprenticeship 
to a military or diplomatic career by acting as page or 
valet in a noble house ; but how did the son of a London 
citizen and tradesman acquire a privilege that was re- 
served for the sons of nobles and gentlemen ? It may, 
perhaps, be accounted for by the circumstance that the 
boy's father, John Chaucer, had accompanied King 
Edward the Third in his expedition to Flanders at the 
opening of the French war in 1338, probably in connec- 
tion with the commissariat department. 

7. By whatever means he entered the » royal service, 
the youth seems to have made himself a favourite, not 
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only with Prince Lionel, but also with the king, and 
especially with John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who 
was exactly of his own age, and with whom he formed 
a life-long friendship. 

8. When Prince Lionel went to France with the 
English army in 1859, Greoffrey Chaucer went in his 
train, and had the misfortune to be taken prisoner. 
He turned the months of his captivity to good account, 
in making himself familiar with the romances of Trouba- 
dours and Trouvferes ;^ and in 1360, at the Peace of Bret- 
igny, he was ransomed by the king for sixteen pounds. 

9. After his return to England, Chaucer must have 
continued in the royal service; for in 1366 his name 
is found in a list of " Esquires " of the king ; and in the 
following year, he is entered in the Exchequer Rolls as 
the recipient of a yearly allowance of 20 marks ( = £132 
now) for life, as a valet of the king s chamber. 

10. Before that, he seems to have been married. In 
1366, the queen granted a pension of 10 marks to one 
of her ladies who is called " Philippa Chaucer." Now 
we know independently of this that Chaucer's wife was 
named Philippa, and that she was one of the queen's 
ladies. The natural inference is, not that there were 
two Philippa Chancers, but that the poet was married 
before 1366. In that case, his earliest poem, The Com- 
plaint to Pity, usually assigned to 1367, must be put 
back to an earlier date, assuming the hopeless love to 
which it refers to have been Chaucer's own. In his 
next poem, The Death of Blaunche the DtjCchease (of Lan- 
caster), written after her death in August 1369, he an- 
noimces that his love-sickness has been thrown off after 
having lasted for eight years. 

11. Chaucer was now in his thirtieth year. Fortune 

1 Troubadours and Trouvte'os, Froven9al and Norman-French poets respectively. 
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had smiled on him. He was the trusted friend of the 
powerful Duke of Lancaster ; and he was a favourite of 
the old king, not only because he was a poet and a 
scholar, but also because he was a clever and useful man 
of affiursw After this we find him employed in numerous 
diplomatic missions abroad, and his services rewarded 
with pensions and with lucrative and honourable posts 
at homa In 1370 he was in France in the kings ser- 
vice from June till September. During the next ten 
years he was employed in no fewer than six different 
political missions to foreign states, some of them of a 
secret and delicate nature. 

12. One of these missions (1372) involved a residence 
of twelve months in Italy, during which he saturated 
his mind with Italian poetry, and is said to have made 
the acquaintance of the old poet Petrarch/ then near his 
end The poems he wrote after his return bear traces 
of Italian influence, and some of the best stories in The 
Canterbury Tales are taken from Italian sources. 

13. In acknowledgment of the success of his mission 
to Italy, the king in 1374 granted to Chaucer a pitcher 
of wine daily — a gift afterwards commuted for a pay- 
ment of twenty marks a-year, and from this time forth 
he is regarded as the king's poet, or poet-laureate. In 
the same year he obtained a lease for life of a dwelling- 
house at Aldgate, and was appointed Comptroller of the 
Customs of wools, skin, and leather in the port of 
London. He was obliged to keep the books and fill in 
the bills of lading with his own hand William Morris 
caUs up before us, in " The Earthly Paradise" — 

" The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green. 
While nigh the thronged wharf GeoflOrey Chaucer's pen 



Moves over bills of lading. 



n 



1 Potnicb, FranceMX), Italian poet (1304-1374)l 
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14. On the death of Edward the Third (1377), and 
the accession of Richard the Second, Chaucer was ap- 
pointed one of the esquires of the new king, and retained 
his pensions and his comptroUership. Five years later 
he received also the ComptroUership of Petty Customs, 
with the privilege of appointing a deputy. He was then 
engaged, as he had been for some years past (since 1374), 
in the writing of the separate stories afterwards com- 
bined in The Canterbury Tales ; but the journey of the 
pilgrims, which forms the framework of the poem, did 
not occur, or was not described, till 1388. 

15. Chaucer was elected Knight of the Shire for Kent 
in the Parliament of 1386, but with that his fortunes 
reached their highest level. In the absence of John of 
Gaunt in Spain the king's ministers were attacked in Par- 
liament. The administration was intrusted to a council 
of eleven, headed by the Duke of Gloucester, another of 
the king's uncles. Reforms and retrenchments followed. 
Chaucer was deprived of his comptroUerships, and was 
reduced to such straits a few months later that he had 
to raise money on the security of his pensions. 

1 6. This eclipse of the poet's prosperity lasted for two 
years and some months. Then another change came. 
Richard took the government into his own hands (1389), 
and the Duke of Lancaster returned to England. His 
influence was speedily felt. Chaucer was appointed 
Clerk of the King's Works, first at Westminster, and 
afterwards at St. George's Chapel, Windsor. These 
appointments he held for only two years. Then another 
reverse came, and the poet, now a widower, had nothing 
to live on but an allowance of £10 a-year made him by 
the Duke of Lancaster. 

17. In 1394 King Richard took pity on the poet, and 
granted him a pension of £20 a-year for life. He must 
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still have been in difficulties, for in 1398 letters of pro- 
tection were granted shielding him from arrest. In the 
same year the king granted him a tun of wine yearly 
during his life. In 1399 John of Gaunt died, and his 
son, Henry of Bolingbroke, deposed Richard and assumed 
the crown. 

18. One of the earliest acts of Henry the Fourth — 
within a few days of his getting the throne — was to 
double the pension of £20 which Richard had granted 
to GeoSrej Chaucer. Towards the close of 1399 — on 
Christmas eve — the poet secured the lease of a house at 
St. Mary's, Westminster, for fifty-three years, and there 
most probably he died on October 25th, 1400. 

19. Besides The Canterbury Tales, Chaucer's chief 
works are. The Death of Blaunche the Duchesse, already 
referred to, Troylus and Creseide, The House of Farne, 
and The Parliament of Birds. If we accept the Romaunt 
of the Rose (an adaptation from the French) as Chaucer's, 
it must take a high place among these works. It is rejected 
by some critics, but is accepted by most, on the ground 
that we know of no other man who could have written 
it, and that it is ascribed to him by common consent. 

20. The chief of Chaucer's contemporaries were 
William Langland* (1332-1400), author of "Piers the 
Plowman;" John Gower (1330-1408), author of "The 
Lover's Confession;" John Mandeville (1300-1371), 
author of a book of " Travels ;" and John Wiclif (1324- 
1384), translator of the Bible. 

21. There are two respects in which Chaucer is un- 
rivalled — as a describer of character and as a story-teller. 
He seizes by instinct on the strong features of character, 
and hits them ofi* with a few bold touches. Look, for 
example, at his portraits of the Prioress, the Clerk of 
Oxford, and the Wife of Bath, in the " Prologue " to The 
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Canterbury Tales, and see with what force and discrim- 
ination and brevity the sketches are outlined. The same 
is true of his story-telling. In the most natural way, 
and without any effort, the most striking points in the 
story are brought into relief. His pictures are full of 
happiness, bright sunshine, and cheerful air. There is 
a constant and charming play of humour in his verse, 
which gives the reader the impression of a man always 
writing with a smile on his face and a twinkle in his eye. 



SUMMARY OF CHAUCER'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Tear. Age. ' 

1340 Bom at London. 

1357... 17... A page in Prince Lionel's household. 

1359... 19... Accompanies the prince to the French war; is taken prisoner. 

1360... 20... Ransomed by Edward IIL 

1366.. .26. ..Mentioned as one of the king's esquires — Probably married to 
Philippa Chaucer. 

1367... 27... Receives pension of 20 marks — Writes The Complaint to Pity. 

1369... 29... Death of the Duchess of Lancaster — Chaucer writes The Death of 
Blatmche the Duchesae. 

1370... 30... In France on the king's service. 

1372... 32... Employed on a mission to Genoa and Florence. 

1374... 34... Receives grant of a pitcher of wine daily — Appointed Comptroller 
of Customs of wools, skins, and leather at London — The Parlia- 
ment of Birds — Begins to write stories for The Canterbury Tales. 

1377.. .37.. .Mission to France— Esquire to Richard II. 

1382... 42... Appointed Comptroller of the Petty Customs. 

X386... 46... Knight of the Shire for Kent — Lancaster in Spain— Change of 
Government — Chaucer dismissed from his comptrollerships. 

1387.. .47.. .Death of his wife. 

1388... 48... His pensions cancelled— He makes his pilgrimage to Canterbury. 

1389... 49 ..Return of Lancaster — Chaucer appointed Clerk of the King's 
Works at Westminster. 

1390... 50... Appointed Clerk of the Works at St. George's, Windsor. 

I390...50...2%e Canterbury Talcs finished. 

1391... 51... Loses his Clerkships of Works. 

1394... 54... Grant of £20 a-year from King Richard. 

1398... 58... Letters of Protection to Chaucer— Grant of a tun of wine a-year 
from the king. 

1399... 59... Death of Lancaster — Dethronement of Richard — Henry IV. 
doubles Chaucer's pension — Chaucer leases house at St. Mary's, 
Westminster. 

1400 ..60.. .Dies, October 25. 



EDMUND SPENSER. 

Born 1552— Died 1599. 

1. Edmund Spenser as poet, and Richard Hooker^ as 
prose writer, stand at the beginning of Modem English 
literature — of the English writers whose language can 
be understood without much diflSculty by Englishmen 
of the present day. Between the writing of Chancers 
"Canterbury Tales" (about 1390) and the writing of 
Spenser's Fah^ Queen (about 1590) there was a period 
of two centuries, during which great changes passed 
over England and the English people. The War of 
the Roses destroyed almost entirely the old nobility. 
The last fragments of the feudal system were laid in 
the dust. An industrious and prosperous middle class 
arose. The printing-press multiplied books. Schools 
for the education of the common people, and not of 
the rich only, spread over the land. The Reformation 
broke the power of the priesthood, abolished the mon- 
asteries, and gave the people the Bible in their own 
tongue. Spenser's England and Chancers England 
might have been two different countries. 

2. During that interval of two centuries many Eng- 
lish poets wrote, of whom the. best were Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt; but none of 
them was a poet of the first rank, like Chaucer and 
Spenser. These men, however, did good work in the 
way of perfecting the English language for use in 

I Rlehard Hookdr. See Other Autbors of First Period, page 149. 
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literature and of pohsihing English ^erse a& an instru- 
ment for poets to handle Either Surrey or Wyatt was 
the first to write Enghsh sonnets and Surrey s transla- 
tion of the jEneid was the first specimen of English 
blank \ erse The labours of these men fitted the lan- 
guage for being used by Spenser and by Shakespeare. 

3 Like Chaucer Edmund Spenser was a London 
poet bom and bred. For that we ha\ e his own word ; 
for in the last poem of his published in his lifetime, he 
speaks of — 

" Merry London, my most kindly nurse. 
That to me gave thia life's first native Bource, 
Though from another place I take my name, 
An house of ancient fame." 

The particular part of London in which he was bom 
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was East Smithfield, near the Tower, and the year was 
1552.^ East Smithfield would of course be a very dif- 
ferent place then from what it is now, when it is one of 
the densest parts of the city. It was not far from 
green fields and shady lanes, in which the poet's boy- 
hood would be nurtured ; and his " Sweet Thames," its 
banks still rural and its waters pure, was not fax off. 

4. We know nothing of Spenser's father, nothing of 
his position or of his occupation. All that we know 
about the poet's mother is that her name was Eliza- 
beth, and that we are told in one of his poems. 
From the fact that Spenser received help during his 
education, it may be inferred that his father was not 
rich or well-to-do. Most probably he was in the posi- 
tion of being a poor relation of a noble family. The 
poet was fond of boasting that he came of " an house 
of ancient fame." The house was that of the Spencers 
of Althorp, from whom are descended several noble 
families of the present day. To each of the three 
daughters of Sir John Spencer the poet dedicated one 
of his poems, and in each dedication he referred to the 
relationship, while in Colin Clout he wrote, — 

" Nor less praiseworthy are the sisters three, 
The honour of the noble family 
Of which I meanest boast myself to be." 

The branch of the family to which the poet belonged 
was that of the Spensers of Hurstwood, near Burnley, 
in Lancashire. 

5. Spenser was educated at Merchant Taylors' School. 
That has been learned lately from the accounts of 
Robert Nowell, a worthy citizen^ of London, who was 
in the habit of assisting " poor scholars " of that school. 

1 Not in 1563, as usually stated. The authority for this is one of the poet's sonnets. 
(866) 2 
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When No well died, in 1569, six Merchant Taylors boys 
received from his estate pieces of cloth for gowns to be 
worn at his funeral, and the name of " Edmond Spenser '' 
heads the list. Spenser was then seventeen. 

6. In May of the same year he was admitted to 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, as a sizar,^ or serving clerk. 
The Nowell family helped him with his outfit, for in 
the accounts for April 1569 there is an entry which 
shows that he received a small sum of money " at his 
going to Pembroke Hall." All this confirms the belief 
that in Spenser's family money was not plentiful. 

7. In that very year, Spenser seems to have made his 
first appearance as a poet. In a volume of miscellanies, 
called "The Theatre of Worldlings" (published May 
25, 1669), there are several translations from the 
Italian of Petrarch, and from a French poet named 
Du Bellay, which the editor professed to have done 
with his own hand. But twenty-two years afterwards, 
when Spenser had become famous, there was issued a 
volume of his minor poems, among which these same 
translations occur in a slightly-altered form. 

8. Of Spenser's career at Cambridge scarcely any- 
thing is known. He does not seem to have been a 
distinguished student. His writings lead one to con- 
clude that he followed his own bent, and read much 
in Italian poetry and French romances, and the works 
of Chaucer and Surrey, though he did not neglect Latin 
and Greek literature. He passed B.A. in 1573; but 
he obtained no Fellowship, and he left Cambridge finally 
on taking his M.A. degree in 1576. 

9. His chief friends at Cambridge were Gabriel 
Harvey and Edward Kirke. Harvey was his senior, 
having been made a Fellow of his college the year 



1 Sizar, one who served out the " sizes " or rations to the other students. 
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after Spenser went to Cambridge. He was a minor 
poet and a good classical scholar, but he was a man of 
a bitter spirit and fond of disputing. His scholarship 
won the admiration of Spenser and Kirke, who were 
contemporaries, and he came to have great influence 
over them. He was Spenser's life-long friend and most 
frequent correspondent. 

10, On quitting Cambridge, Spenser seems to have 
spent some months (probably a year or more) in the 
north of England, partly in writing poetry, and partly 
in love-making. In connection with the latter, an inci- 
dent occurred which cast a shadow over his life. He 
fell in love with a fair lady, who is known only as Rosa- 
lind, " the widow's daughter of the glen ; " but- another 
suitor was preferred to him, and the disappointment 
saddened him for years. 

1 1. The poetry he wrote while in the north is coloured 
by his hopeless passion. It was there that he wrote 
his first important work. The Shepherd's Calendar ; and 
when he returned to London (some time before October 
1578) he took the manuscript of most of the poems 
with him. It was probably at that time that his friend 
Harvey introduced him to the Earl of Leicester and his 
nephew the famous Sir Philip Sidney, through whom 
he became familiar with a wide circle of literary and 
courtly friends. His letters show that he lived for a 
time in Leicester's household; and he completed The 
Shepherd's Calendar when staying with Sidney at 
Penshurst, in Kent. The book was published anony- 
mously, in the end of 1579 or the beginning of 1580. 
It was inscribed to Sidney, and was commended to the 
world in an epistle to Gabriel Harvey by " E. K.," now 
known to be Harvey's and Spenser's college friend Ed- 
ward Kirke. 
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12. In August 1580, Lord Grey of Wilton went to 
Ireland as Lord Deputy, and he took Spenser with him 
as his secretary. It was by appointments of that kind 
that poets and other authors lived in former times, before 
literary men were able to earn a living by their works. 
The system led to a great deal of cringing and flattery, 
and also to much jealousy and disappointment. Spenser 
hated it, and condemned and pitied those who submitted 
to it ; but he had to submit to it himself. Like other 
Englishmen of his time, and of subsequent times, he 
looked on Ireland as the place where fortunes might 
be made and lands might be secured. 

13. When Lord Grey was sent to Ireland, the Earl 
of Desmond was at the head of a serious revolt. The 
policy by which the new Lord Deputy tried to suppress 
the rebellion was marked by great cruelty, and was in 
fact a policy of extermination. The province of Mun- 
ster was turned into a desert. Yet the rebellion was 
not put down. If Lord Grey had succeeded in restor- 
ing order, all his cruelties would have been forgiven. 
As he had failed, his cruelties were an offence, and he 
was recalled. Spenser thought that his chief was very 
badly used. In his View of the Present State of Ire- 
land, published a few years after Lord Grey's death, 
Spenser defended his character and his administration. 
He praised him for his manliness, his nobility of char- 
acter, and his untiring zeal in the queen's service. 
Afterwards, in The Faiiy Queen, he made Lord Grey 
the model of Sir Artegal, the Knight of Justice, and 
he drew his enemies as the hags Envy and Detraction 
which met him on his return from his triumphs. 

14. Though Spenser ceased to be Irish Secretary 
when Lord Grey retired, he did not leave Ireland. His 
purpose in going there had been to some extent fulfilled. 
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and Ireland was thenceforth his home for bett»er and 
for worse. While he was secretary to the Lord Deputy 
he had obtained other official appointments. In Janu- 
ary 1582, his name appears twice in a list of persons 
among whom Lord Grey distributed the forfeited lands 
of the rebels. For some time he acted as deputy for 
his poetical friend Ludovick Bryskett, Clerk to the 
Council of Munster ; and in 1586 he received that ap- 
pointment permanently, on Bryskett's retirement. 

15. About the same time he received a grant of 3,028 
acres of land out of the forfeited estates of the Earl of 
Desmond, together with the Castle of Kilcolman,^ which 
was thenceforth the poet*s home. Spenser thus became 
one of the English settlers in Munster who were called 
Undertakers, because they " undertook " to colonize the 
land with Ikiglish farmers and labourers, to live on it 
themselves, and to pay a small rent to the Crown. 
Another of the Undertakers was Sir Walter Ralegh, 
between whom and Spenser there naturally sprang up 
a very strong friendship, as we shall presently see. 

16. During all these years. The Fairy Queen had 
been simmering in the poet's brain, and ever since his 
retirement from the office of secretary to Lord Grey he 
had been busily engaged in writing it. In 1579 he 
had planned the work, and had shown a specimen of it 
to Harvey, along with Nine Comedies, named after the 
Nine Muses. The point on which he wished Harvey's 
opinion was, whether he should adopt the dramatic or 
the epic foim of poetry. Harvey gave his opinion for 
the drama ; but Spenser's instinct kept him right. He 
followed his own bent, which was toward the narrative 
allegory. The result is that while every one of his 



1 Kllcolman, in county Cork, ten miles north of Mallow. Near it is the river Awbeg. 
called the Mnlla by Spenser. 
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Nine Comedies is lost and forgotten, his Fairy Queen is 
an immortal English classic. 

17. We get the first hint that Spenser was engaged 
in writing The Fairy Queen from the preface to an 
essay by his friend Ludovick Bryskett, on " The Phil- 
osophy of Civil Life." He describes a meeting at his 
house near Dublin (some time between 1584 and 1588), 
at which Spenser was present along with several very 
distinguished men. The conversation having turned on 
moral philosophy, Bryskett pressed Spenser to give them 
a " speeche " or lecture on the subject ; but he excused 
himself on the ground that he had " already undertaken 
a work tending to the same efiect, which is in heroical 
verse, under the title of a Faerie Queene, to represent all 
the moral virtues, assigning to every virtue a knight, to 
be the patron and defender of the same, in whose actions 
and feats of arms and chivalry the operations of that 
virtue, whereof he is the protector, are to be expressed, 
and the vices and unruly appetites that oppose them- 
selves against the same, to be beaten down and over- 
come." This work, he says, he has " already well entered 
into ; " and he hopes with God's help to finish it. Bry- 
skett adds that his friends were much interested in 
Spenser's statement. They showed " an extreme longing 
after his work of The Faerie Queene, whereof some 
parcels had been by some of them seen." 

18. We thus find that Spenser's mind was firmly set 
on completing his great poem about the time that he 
settled at Kilcolman ; and there, in the midst of romantic 
scenery, but among wild and disloyal people, the greater 
part of it was written. It seems hardly possible to 
doubt that Spenser's Irish experiences had a marked 
effect on the working out of his plan. They gave a 
political turn to many features of the moral allegory. 
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He found living there men, some of them his own 
friends, whom he could use as models of chivalry and 
nobleness, and others who were equally useful as types 
of cruelty and falsehood. We have already seen that 
he modelled Sir Artegal, the Knight of Justice, on 
his friend and patron Lord Grey, fiind Envy and Detrac- 
tion on Lord Grey's enemies. In some respects the alle- 
gory was equally applicable to the real Irish wars, and 
to the spiritual conflict between virtue and vice in 
human nature. 

19. Shortly before Spenser took up his abode in 
Ealcolman, a sad calamity befell him in the death of 
his dear friend Sir Philip Sidney. Spenser gave ex- 
pression to his feelings in a graceful elegy entitled 
Astrophd, in which the pastoral tone and plan of The 
Shepherd's GaleTidar are maintained. " Astrophel " is a 
shepherd born in Arcady,^ and to other "gentle shep- 
herds " the poet-shepherd addresses 

"The moumfulst verse that ever man heard tell." 

20. Not until 1589 did Spenser make up his mind 
to publish any part of The Fairy Queen. Ralegh, hav- 
ing read parts of the poem, was charmed with its beauty 
and filled with admiration for its grand moral purpose. 
So great a work must not be left to waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air of Munster. He urged Spenser 
to go to England with him, and lay his poem at the 
feet of Queen Elizabeth. Perhaps Ralegh, who was 
then out of favour at court, had a shrewd hope that 
such an ofiering might restore him to the good graces 
of his ofiended queen. To Spenser the prospect was 



1 Arcady, Arcadia, "the Switzerland of Greece," was the typical land of ahephords* 
Hence Arcadian means pastoral. 
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bright and tempting. It might mean not only fame 
but also fortune. The upshot was that Spenser and 
Ralegh returned to London together, taking with them 
the manuscript of The Fairy Queen, 

21. Ralegh had no diflSculty in introducing Spenser 
to the court. The poet read to the queen parts of his 
work, choosing those passages that referred to herself. She 
was delighted with the copious flattery showered on her 
as Cynthia, as Gloriana, as Belphoebe, and in her own 
person as " Goddess heavenly bright ; " and she at once 
granted Spenser a pension of £50 a-year. The next 
point was to get the poem published. On December 1, 
1589, it was entered on the registers of the Stationers' 
Company, where it was described as " a book inty tuled 
the fayrye Queene dysposed into xii. bookes." It was 
published soon afterwards, with the date 1590, but it 
contained not twelve books, but only the first three. 

22. Prefixed to the poem, which was dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth, there was a letter addressed by Spenser 
to Sir Walter Ralegh, " expounding his whole intention 
in the course of this work." The general end of all the 
book, he says, " is to fashion a gentleman or noble person 
in virtuous and gentle discipline : " he has chosen as the , 
highest example of honour and courtesy Arthur the 
knight, before he was king, — " perfected in the twelve 
private moral virtues;" the plan of the whole is set 
forth in the twelfth book, "where I devise that the 
Faerie Queene kept her annual feast xii. days, upon 
which xii. several days the occasions of the xii. several 
adventures happened, which being undertaken by xii. 
several knights are in these xii. books severally handled 
and discoursed." 

23. The fact that Spenser thought it necessary to 
explain the plan and purpose of his poem in this way 
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shows that he was aware of the great defect in its 
design — ^namely, that it does not tell its own story, or 
carry its meaning on its face. He also made a mistake 
in reserving the framework which was to bind the 
whole into one till the last book, which was not finished, 
and was probably little more than sketched out, when 
the first three books were published, and which in point 
of fact was never given to the world. 

24. In spite of these defects, the poem at once gave 
Spenser his place at the very head of living English 
poets, and as the first really great poet since Chaucer. 
In one of his dedications to Queen Elizabeth — not that 
of 1590 — he offers the poem to her, "to live with the 
eternity of her fame." That was both a compliment 
and a prophecy. As a compliment it was false, because 
it suggested that the fame of the poem would depend on 
that of the queen. As a prophecy it was bold ; but it 
has proved true. 

25. In December 1590, while Spenser was still in 
London, Ponsonby, his publisher, entered at Stationers' 
Hall a volume entitled Complaints containing sundry 
small Poems of the World's Vanity. He declared 
Spenser to be the author of the poems, which, he said, 
had been scattered in many hands, some of them stolen 
or purloined. The volume contained the Translations 
froTYi Petrarch and Ihi Bellay already referred to as 
having appeared in "The Theatre of Worldlings" in 
1569. It also included The Ruins of Time, The Tears 
of the Muses — both of them complaints of the return of 
society to barbarism — and Mother Hubbard's Tale of the 
Ape and the Fox. 

26. The last-named piece reveals Spenser to us in 
the character of a disappointed courtier. There can be 
little doubt that he had come to England in the hope 
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that his genius might be rewarded with some more con- 
genial and more profitable position than that which he 
held in the wilds of Munst^r. He had been hanging 
about the court for twelve months. He had got plenty 
of praise, but nothing more substantial, excepting only 
the queen's pension of £50 a-year, which the High 
Treasurer paid with great reluctance ; and he was natu- 
rally disappointed. He was also disgusted with what 
he saw of the jealousies, the bitter rivalries, and the 
underhand scheming of the place-hunters who hung 
about the court in hope of preferment. 

27. It was in that mood that he wrote the most 
telling parts of Mother Hubbard's Tale, It is a satirical 
fable, in which the meannesses of court life are shown 
up. For example, he describes the miserable position 
of a suitor at court in these vigorous lines : — 

Full little kno west thou, that hast not tried 
What hell it is in suing long to bide : 
To lose good days that might be better spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy prince's grace, yet want her peers* ; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run. 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 
Unhappy wight, bom to disastrous end, 
That doth his life in so long tendence spend ! 

28. Spenser returned to Ireland in the middle of 1591, 
filled with contempt for the kind of life in the midst of 
which he had been for eighteen months. Once more 
settled at Kilcolman, he sat down and gave vent to his 
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feelings in a new poem — Colin Clouts Came Home 
Again, written in the character he had assumed in The 
Shepherd's Calendar , and giving an account of his recent 
visit to the great world of London. He dedicated the 
poem to Ralegh, but it was not published till 1595. 

29. If The Fairy Queen was resumed at this time, it 
was very soon laid aside again. About the close of 
1592, he fell deeply and madly in love for the second 
time. The lady's name was Elizabeth, but that is all 
that is positively known about her. It is assumed that 
she was a neighbour, or the daughter of a neighbour, 
but the surname of the family has not been ascertained. 
Like his Rosalind, his Elizabeth was a coy maiden, and 
refused his addresses. That drove him almost to de- 
spair. Then he began the writing of that wonderful 
series of Sonnets — theATnoretti (love songs) — in which he 
described the course of his wooing with all its hopes and 
fears and passionate wailings. His great poem was laid 
aside. He could do nothing but lay bare his heart in 
most sad and rapturous verse. He was kept in suspense 
for more than a year. At last the lady yielded, and he 
was married to her on June 11th, 1594, at Cork. 

30. The closing sonnets of the series reveal the poet 
in happy mood as an accepted lover. He returned to 
his regular occupations, and completed the sixth book of 
Th^ Fairy Queen before his marriage. That event he 
celebrated in the Epithalamion, which has been described 
as " the most glorious love-song in the English tongue," 
and as " the most perfect of all his poems." The Sonnets 
and the Epithalamion were published in 1595. 

31. Toward the close of that year, Spenser returned to 
England, probably accompanied by his wife. His errand 
was the passing through the press of the second three 
books of The Fairy Queen, the manuscript of which he 
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took with him. They were published early in 1596; 
but he remained in London the whole of that year and 
part also of 1597. While there, he wrote a Protha- 
lamion (a spousal verse) on the marriage of the two 
daughters of the Earl of Worcester. 

32. These were his latest works, unless, as some 
suppose, his View of the State of Ireland was written 
after his return to Kileolman in 1597. In the following 
year the political storm burst out afresh in Ireland. The 
rebellion was headed by Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone. 
Munster rose in arms at the call of James Fitzgerald, 
who took the title of Earl of Desmond. The Irish re- 
solved to sweep the Undertakers out of the land. In the 
midst of the crisis, a letter arrived from the English 
Council instructing the Irish government to appoint 
Spenser Sheriff of Cork. It seemed as if his long- 
deferred hopes were at length going to be fulfilled. But 
the reward came too late. A few weeks later, Munster 
was in the hands of the insurgents. Kileolman Castle 
was sacked and burned, and it is said that Spenser's 
new-born child perished in the flames. 

33. Spenser with his wife and the rest of his family 
escaped with difficulty. He crossed over to England 
and reached London, broken both in fortune and in 
spirit. On the 16th of January following, he died in 
King Street, Westminster, — Ben Jonson says, " for lack 
of bread," but it is more likely to have been of a broken 
heart. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, by his 
own wish near the grave of Chaucer. 

34. The Fairy Queen was not completed. If any 
parts of the remaining books were written, they must 
have perished in the flames of Kileolman. The story of 
the poet having lost the last six books in his flight is 
very improbable. 
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SUMMARY OF SPENSER'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Tear. Ag«. 

1552 Bom in East Smithfield, London. 

1562.. .10.. .Goes to Merchant Taylors' School. 

1569... 17... Attends Robert Nowell's funeral as a Merchant Taylors boy- 
Goes to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, as a sizar — l\v,nalations 
from Petrarch and Du Bellay in " The Theatre of Worldlings." 

1573.. .21.. .Graduates B.A. 

1576... 24... Graduates M.A., and leaves Cambridge — Goes to the north of 
England. 

1577.. .25.. .Rejected by " Rosalind "—Writes The Shepherd's Calendar. 

1578... 26... Returns to London — Introduced to Leicester and Sidney— Plans 
The Fairy Queen. 

1580..^...The Sfiepherd^a Co/erutor published — Goes to Ireland as secretary 
to Lord Grey. 

1582... 30... Receives parts of the forfeited estates — Lord Grey leaves Ireland 
— Spenser remains. 

1584... 32... Meeting at Bryskett's ; plan of The Fairy Queen explained. 

1586... 34... Grant of manor and castle of Kilcolman, in Cork — Death of Sir 
P. Sidney — Spenser goes to live at Kilcolman — Intimacy with 
Sir W. Ralegh. 

1589... 37... Goes to London with Ralegh — Reads The Fairy Queen to Queen 
Elizabeth — Receives pension of £50. 

1590... 38... First part (books i.-iii.) of T?ie Fairy Queen published — Ponsonby 
publishes Complaints {The Buins of Time, The Tears of the 
Muses, Mother Hubbard's Tale, etc.). 

1591... 39... Returns to Kilcolman — ^Writes Colin Clout's Come Home Again. 

1592... 40.. .Falls in love with " Elizabeth " — Writes the ATnoretti or Sonnets. 

1594... 42... Convicted of seizing Lord Roche's lands (Feb.) — Marries Eliza- 
beth (June) — ^Writes Epithalamion. 

1595... 43... Writes A View of the Present State of Ireland (printed 1633)— 
Publishes Sonnets, Epithalamion, and Colin Clout's Come Home 
Again — Returns to London with his wife. 

1596... 44... Second part (books iv.-vi.) of The Fairy Queen published — Writes 
Hymns in Honour of Love and Beauty, a Prothaiamion, and 
Daphnalda, an elegy on the death of the wife of a friend. 

1597...45...Retiums to Kilcolman. 

1698... 46... Outbreak of Tyroiie'B Rebellion— Nominated as Sheriff of Cork— 
Munster overrun by the rebels — Kilcolman sacked and burned 
— Spenser escapes to England. 

1599... 47... Dies in King Street, Westminster, January 16^ 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Born 1564— Died 1616. 

1. "The name of Shakespeare," wrote Henry Hallam, 
the historian, " is the greatest in our literature : it is the 
greatest in all literature." Yet of the man William 
Shakespeare — of his personal history, of his early life, 
of his education, even of his professional career — we 
know very little indeed, — much less than we know about 
hundreds of second-rate authors. Shakespeare kept no 
diary. He was not a letter-writer. He did not mix in 
society as Spenser did, though he had a few friends who 
loved him well ; nor did he concern himself with politics 
as Milton did. He stuck to his business, which was that 
of an actor, and which brought him before the public in 
other characters and not in his own. Hallam says, " No 
letter of Shakespeare's writing, no record of his conver- 
sation, has been preserved." The few facts that are 
known about Shakespeare's life and his family may soon 
be told. Many biographers have mixed these up with 
traditions and mere guesses to which no importance should 
be attached. 

2. In the early part of the sixteenth century, a farm 
at Snitterfield, three or four miles from Stratford-on- 
Avon, on the Warwick road, was tenanted by a worthy 
yeoman named Kichard Shakespeare. The farm was on 
the property of Kobert Arden, Esq., of Wilmecote, and to 
him the tenant paid his yearly rent. Richard Shake- 
speare had two sons — John and Henry. Both boys 
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were brought up at the farm, and in the ordinary course 
John, the elder, would have looked forward to his suc- 
ceeding his father in the farm as his natural settlement 
in life. John, however, had other views for himself. 
In 1551, or thereabouts, he broke away from the rustic 
life in which he had been reared, and migrated to Strat- 
ford, where he settled as a trader in Henley Street, one 
of the leading thoroughfares. 

3. It is not certainly known what he traded in. On 
that point there has been much difference of opinion. 
The earliest official record {for 1S56) describes him as a 
" glover ; " but he seems to have added to this business 
that of dealer in skins, leather, and wool, and occasionally 
in com and timber, and even in flesh or butcher-meat. 
Quite naturally, the farmer's son settled in the tovm 
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would deal in the produce of the surrounding country. 
More particularly would his father (and after him his 
brother Henry, who continued in the farm) look to him as 
agent for disposing of much of the produce of the farm. 

4. John Shakespeare prospered in Stratford. In 
1556, he bought the house in Henley Street in which 
he carried on business, with the large garden attached to 
it, as well as another property in Greenhill Street. In 
the following year he married. But he did not choose 
his wife from among the belles of Stratford. She was 
Mary Arden, daughter of Robert Arden of Wilmecote, 
who had lately died. She inherited from her father sixty 
acres of land, including the farm of Ashbies near Wilme- 
cote, together with the reversion (at her step-mothers 
death) of a still more considerable property at Snitter- 
field, including the farm of the Shakespeares. It was 
thus a case of the tenant's son marrying the landlord's 
heiress, with the prospect of himself becoming landlord 
by-and-by. 

5. About the same time, he began to receive proofs 
of the trust and esteem of his fellow-townsmen in the 
shape of municipal honours, and his promotion continued 
until he was chosen high-bailiff or mayor of the town. 
John Shakespeare had not reached that high position at 
the time of his marriage, but he had got his foot on the 
ladder which led up to it. He was an active and pros- 
perous man, and a man of public spirit. 

6. The first two children of John and Mary Shake- 
speare were girls, and they both died in infancy. The 
third, bom in 1564, was a son, and he was christened 
William — William Shakespeare, who was to become the 
greatest of English poets. He was christened in Strat- 
ford church on April 26th, and was probably born, as 
tradition asserts, on April 23rd (old style, which would 
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correspond with May 3rd in our reckoning). Five other 
children were bom after William, — two daughters, Anne 
and Joan, and three sons, Gilbert, Richard, and Edmund.^ 
Anne died in childhood ; the others lived to grow up. 

7. Of Shakespeare's boyhood scarcely anything is 
known. That he attended the Free Grammar School of 
Stratford from his seventh till his fourteenth year, is a 
tradition rather than a fact, but it is a tradition sup- 
ported by very strong probability. There was a Free 
Grammar School in Stratford, which was attended by 
the sons of the townsfolk. It would have been 
strange indeed if the son of the chief alderman of the 
town had not been sent there with his companions. 
His mother was a gentlewoman by birth and breeding, 
a woman of character and culture ; and it would have 
been very extraordinary if such a mother had neglected 
the early education of such a son. 

8. The course of study at the grammar schools in 
Shakespeare's time is quite well known. The chief 
study was Latin — first the Latin grammar, whence the 
name, " Grammar" school ; then the Latin phrase-book ; 
then Latin authors such as Ovid, Cicero, and Virgil. 
That Shakespeare went through that course there can 
be no reasonable doubt. Ben Jonson, in an oft-quoted 
passage, says that Shakespeare had "small Latin and 
less Greek ; " but that was said of him after he had 
spent years as an actor and play-writer, and when he 
had reached an age at which most men, except profes- 
sional scholars, have forgotten nearly all their classical 
learning. Even as it stands, the statement implies that 
Shakespeare had had some classical training. 

9. For his knowledge of classical literature and of 
ancient history, Shakespeare no doubt relied mainly on 

. . 1 See the Family Tree, page 53. o 
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translations ;^ but there are numerous allusions in his 
plays and poems which clearly imply that he had been 
taught Latin. He could not have drawn such characters 
as those of Holofernes in Love's Labour's Lost, and Pinch 
in The Comedy of Errors, if he had not been acquainted 
with the ways of schools and schoolmasters. The late 
Professor Baynes said that his writings " bring out 
vividly the fact that Ovid was a special favourite with 
Shakespeare at the outset of his career," — that is to say, 
when writing the poems and the early plays. 

10. More important, however, than the education he 
received from books was the education he received from 
nature — from the rich woods, and hazel groves, and 
smiling meadows of Warwickshire ; from the Welcombe 
Hills, and the romantic Dingles, and the gently-flowing 
Avon. Let us think of the boy William Shakespeare 
in his twelfth year, when his quick and sympathetic 
mind must have been well developed, and when he was 
old enough to ramble alone over the country around 
Stratford, and sometimes to take charge of his brothers 
Gilbert and Kichard, his juniors by a few years. The 
farm of Snitterfield, where their father had been bom, 
was now in the hands of their uncle Henry. Many a 
holiday would they spend there. A walk of an hour, 
or an hour and a half, would bring them to the pleasant 
homestead, unless they loitered by the way bird-nesting 
in Welcombe woods, digressing into the Dingles after 
butterflies, or startling the deer in Fulbroke Park. 



1 TranslatloxiB. A copy of North's 
translation of "Plutarch's Lives" (1612), 
which is said to have belonged to Shake- 
speare, was presented to the Greenock 
Library in 1870. Only two books are cer- 
tainly known to have been in Shakespeare's 
library. These are Florio's translation of 
" Montaigne's Essays," and Sir John Har- 
rington's "Metamorphosis of Ajax" (1596). 



The former is in the British Museum, the 
latter in the Mazarin Library, Paris. Both 
bear Shakespeare's autograph. Florio, the 
translator of Montaigne, was a friend of 
Shakespeare's, and probably taught him 
French and Italian. The description of 
Gonzalo's ideal republic in 77ie Tempest 
is a passage from Florio's "Montaigne" 
turned into blank verse. 
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Arrived at the farm, they would find other attractions 
in the varied objects and operations of the farm-yard 
and the field, and in the simple-minded peasants and 
their families. 

11. Nor would the boy's visits be confined to Snit- 
terfield. The neighbouring farms were occupied by 
friends, some of them by relatives, of the Shakespeares. 
At the Ashbies, his mother's place, he would always be 
sure of a cordial welcome. Nor would Shottery, the 
Hathaways' farm, on the Evesham road, be unknown to 
him in his later boyhood ; for there, as we shall soon 
learn, he found his wife, Anne Hathaway. There was 
thus within his reach during the tender years of youth 
an unusually wide range of country life and character. 
It was then, doubtless, and in the years immediately 
foUowing, that his mind drank in that knowledge and 
love of nature of which his works are full, and that he 
gathered those snatches of folk-lore and of old ballads that 
serve to link his plays to old English life and feeling. 

12. This might make him a poet; but how was he 
made an actor ? Well, in those days, as now, companies 
of London players were in the habit of visiting the pro- 
vinces. In the records of Stratford there are frequent 
references to visits of the Queen's players, some of them 
during the years of Shakespeare's boyhood and youth. 
He, no doubt, witnessed their performances — probably 
became personally acquainted with members of the com- 
pany — and may have been " stage-struck " when a mere 
boy. 

13. Shakespeare's education came to an end in his 
fourteenth or his fifteenth year. It has generally been 
assumed that his father's misfortunes caused him to be 
withdrawn from school suddenly, before he had finished 
the course. There is no proof of that, and it is not 
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necessary to suppose it to be true. It was common in 
Shakespeare's time for boys to pass from school to the 
university at a very early age. His great contemporary 
Bacon was only twelve years of age when he entered 
the University of Cambridge. Of the misfortunes of 
John Shakespeare there can, however, be no doubt. He 
seems to have allowed his business to branch out in too 
many directions — to have been reckless and improvident, 
as well as stubborn in temper, with the result that he 
was frequently dragged into the courts of law. 

14. A crisis came in 1578, when John Shakespeare 
found himself so short of money that he was compelled 
to borrow on the security of his wife's property of 
Ashbies, granting a mortgage on it, for £40, to Edmund 
Lambert, his wife's brother-in-law. In the following 
year, he sold, again for £40, his wife's interest in the 
Snitterfield estate to her nephew Robert Webb. 

15. One is tempted to imagine what the consequences 
might have been if events had taken a different course. 
If Shakespeare had gone to Oxford or to Cambridge, 
he might have become a great preacher like Bishop 
Andrews, or a great lawyer like Lord Bacon. It is 
scarcely likely that he would have become an actor and 
a dramatist. His career was shaped by his circum- 
stances. During the years of his apprenticeship he 
seems to have been a sad young scapegrace. There 
can be no doubt that he carried on his country rambles. 
His visits to Shottery, continued since boyhood, resulted 
in 1582 in his marriage with Anne Hathaway, he being 
little more than eighteen years of age, and she twenty- 
six. Their first child, Susanna, was born in May 1583. 

16. At the time of his marriage, Shakespeare was 
dependent on his father, or on his father's business, and 
took his wife to live with him under his father s roof. 
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The additional burden must have been a serious one, 
considering the state of his father's affairs. Besides 
William, the family included four other children, the 
youngest of whom, Edmund, was then only three years 
of age. Two years later (1585) Shakespeare's wife bore 
him twins (Hamnet and Judith), whose advent must 
have added still further to the family troubles. Then 
John Shakespeare became bankrupt. He seems to have 
lost his interest in public affairs ; for he ceased to attend 
the meetings of the council, and was therefore deprived 
of the office of alderman. In short, the Shakespeares 
were to all appearance ruined, and the rash conduct of 
the eldest son had helped to bring on the crisis. That 
son was by-and-by to restore the fortunes of the family. 

17. He was now twenty-two years of age. Though 
married, and the father of a family, he was as much a 
madcap as ,his own Prince Hal, and was fond of " lark- 
ing" with the other young fellows of the town. One 
of their favourite amusements was that of chasing deer 
in the parks of the neighbouring gentry. For his share 
in one of these exploits, Shakespeare was prosecuted by 
Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, and was heavily fined. 
In revenge, he wrote a bitter lampoon on Lucy — the first 
attempt at poetry, or writing of any kind, with which 
his name is connected. This, according to the story 
told by Nicholas Kowe the dramatist, made Lucy so 
angry that he " redoubled the prosecution " against 
Shakespeare, who thereupon left Stratford and took 
refuge in London. 

18. There was undoubtedly some foundation for 
Howe's story, though it is not all true. It hardly needed 
a threatened prosecution for deer-stealing to drive Shake- 
speare away from Stratford. His prospects there were 
of the gloomiest, owing to the confusion into which his 
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father's affairs had got. To go to London in search of 
fortune was, in the circumstances, the best thing a young 
man of spirit and ambition could do. That Shake- 
speare did, either in 1586 or in 1587. In the latter 
year Stratford was visited by three several companies of 
players, one of which (Lord Leicester's) contained three 
Stratford men — James Burbage, Heminge, and Greene ; 
and it has been suggested that he may have attached 
himself to that company and have gone to London with 
them on their return. What makes that probable is 
that when he went to London he undoubtedly connected 
himself with the theatre. 

19. In 1589, Shakespeare's name is mentioned along 
with his father's in an action against John Lambert, son 
of Edward, to whom the Ashbies had been mortgaged, — 
an action which came to nothing, — ^but that is the only 
reference to him from 1585 till 1592. For most of 
that time he left his wife and family in Stratford, 
and was fighting his way in London. During these 
years his father was still struggling with difficulties. 
In 1587, John Shakespeare was put under arrest, and 
very probably spent some time in prison on account of 
his debts. 

20. Various stories are told about Shakespeare's early 
life in London. He is said at first to have been em- 
ployed in very humble work — that of looking after the 
horses of visitors to the theatre while they were in the 
house. It is very likely that he would be glad to 
undertake any kind of work about the theatre by which 
he could earn a living, but it must always be remem- 
bered that these stories rest only on tradition. 

21. In whatever way his connection with the theatre 
began, Shakespeare must have risen very quickly. In 
Robert Greene!s " Groat's-worth of Wit," published a 
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few weeks after the death of the writer in 1592, there 
is a distinct reference to him. Greene advises the three 
friends whom he addresses (supposed to be Marlowe, 
Lodge, and Peele), and who are play-writers like himself, 
to give up writing for the players. He was angry 
because the players had " forsaken " him and the other 
play- writers, and had themselves taken to play-writing. 
He therefore urges his friends to retaliate by refusing 
to write any more for the stage, and entreats them to 
employ their rare wits " in more profitable courses." 

22. The chief point, however, is that Greene picked 
out Shakespeare as the arch -offender, and poured on 
him reproaches and abuse. " There is," he wrote, " an 
upstart crow, beautified in our feathers, that, with his 
tiger's heart wrapped in a player's hide, supposes he is 
as well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best 
of you, and, being an absolute Johannes Factotum, is, 
in his own conceit, the only Shakescene in a country." 
The clumsy play on Shakespeare*s name is a certain 
mark of identification ; but there is another mark which 
indicates Shakespeare's particular offence. The words 
" tiger's heart wrapped in a player's hide " are a parody 
of a line which first appeared in " The True Tragedie 
of Richard, Duke of York," a play written probably by 
Marlowe and Greene. Shakespeare recast or rewrote 
" The True Tragedie " in his Third Part of Henry F/., 
and adopted the line parodied, — 

" O tiger's heart wrapped in a woman's hide." 

He adopted many more ; but that one is chosen as lend- 
ing itself to the purpose of the parody, and as a striking 
example of how the " upstart crow " is " beautified in our 
feathers." The passage, therefore, shows that Shake- 
speare had not only taken high rank as an actor, but 
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had also achieved such success in play-writing as to have 
excited the jealousy and hatred of the professional dra- 
matists. That is why he is called a Johannes Factotum, 
or Jack-of -all-trades. 

§ 

23. Greene's posthumous pamphlet was edited by his 
friend Henry Chettle. Before the end of the same year 
(1592) Chettle, in the preface to a book or pamphlet of 
his own, apologized for the share he had had as editor 
in Greene's attack on Shakespeare. He was as sorry, 
he said, as if the original fault had been his own, " Be- 
cause myself have seen his [Shakespeare's] demeanour, 
no less civil than he excellent in the quality he pro- 
fesses [namely, as an actor] ; besides divers of worship 
have reported his uprightness of dealing, which argues 
his honesty ; and his facetious [happy] grace in writing, 
which approves his art." This is valuable proof that 
Shakespeare was held in high esteem as an actor, as a 
writer, and as a man. 

24. In the following year (15 9 3) Shakespeare published 
his Venus and A donis, the earliest work bearing his name. 
It was dedicated to his friend the young Earl of South- 
ampton, and was described as "the first heire of my 
invention " — that is, his first original poem. Another 
great poem, LucrecCj was published in the following year, 
and was also dedicated to Southampton — proof of the 
close friendship that existed between them. 

25. The first record of Shakespeare's appearance as 
an actor belongs to the year 1593. At that time the 
actors in London belonged to two companies — the Lord 
Chamberlain's and the Lord Admiral's. Shakespeare 
belonged to the Lord Chamberlain's company, at the 
head of which was Richard Burbage, the son of a Strat- 
ford man already referred to. About Christmas time in 
that year the Lord Chamberlain's company appeared 
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twice before Queen Elizabeth, as the treasurer's books 
show ; and Shakespeare is expressly mentioned, with 
Burbage, as one of the actors. 

26. In 1596, Shakespeare's only son Hamnet died at 
Stratford, aged ten years. From the fact of his dying 
at Stratford, it is inferred that Shakespeare left his wife 
and children there when he went to London. It is said, 
however, that he visited his native town once at least 
every year. His father s affairs had now taken a more 
prosperous turn, probably with the help of his son's 
fortune ; for there is no doubt that that son had been 
prosperous, and was indeed making money fast. In 1 5 9 7, 
John Shakespeare received a grant of coat-armour from 
the Garter King -at -Arms; and William Shakespeare 
bought, for £60, New Place, a dwelling-house in Strat- 
ford, evidently with the intention of making there his 
permanent home. Shakespeare had also acquired prop- 
erty in London, for in this year or the next he is assessed 
to the amount of £5, 13s. 4d. on a property in St. 
Helen's, Bishopsgate. It was at this time, too, that 
John and Mary Shakespeare raised an action in Chancery 
against John Lambert, for the recovery of the Ashbies 
estate. The matter was settled out of court — how, does 
not appear ; but as Lambert retained the Ashbies, and as 
that implied the conversion of the mortgage into a sale, 
it is probable that Lambert paid the Shakespeares an 
additional sum. 

27. The year 1597 is also the earliest date found on 
any printed copy of Shakespeare's plays. Three plays, 
published separately, in quarto, belong to this year — 
namely, an imperfect version of Romeo and Juliety 
Richard II., and Richard III. The first was certainly 
pirated, — printed from a copy taken down in the theatre, 
— and probably the others were also. In the following 
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year (1598) two other plays were issued in quarto — 
First Part of Henry /F., and Love's Labour's Lost The 
latter is remarkable as the first play published with 
Shakespeare's name on the title-page as its author. 
Most of the quartos published after this bear his name. 

28. In the same year,. Ben Jonson's comedy, " Every 
Man in His Humour," was brought out on the stage, 
and Shakespeare was one of the actors in it. Jonson 
and Shakespeare were now great friends. They met 
frequently at the famous Mermaid Club, founded by Sir 
Walter Ralegh, and attended by the chief poets, drama- 
tists, and actors of the time. At its meetings took 
place those splendid "wit -combats'* described by old 
Thomas Fuller in his "Worthies" with such gusto — 
Jonson, like a Spanish galleon, solid and slow ; Shake- 
speare, like an English man-of-war, light and quick of 
movement, and infinite in resource. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Fuller described, not what he saw, 
but only what he imagined ; for he was a boy of eight 
years when Shakespeare died. 

29. In that year, also, Francis Meres published his 
" Wit's Treasury," in which he mentioned twelve of 
Shakespeare's plays, and bore the strongest testimony 
to his high position as a lyrical and descriptive poet 
and as a dramatist in all departments of the art — com- 
edy, tragedy, and history. "As Plautus and Seneca," 
he wrote, "are accounted the best for comedy and tra- 
gedy among the Latins, so Shakespeare among the En- 
glish is the most excellent in both kinds for the stage." 
He then mentions the following six comedies : The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy of Errors, Love's Labour's 
Lost, Love's Labour's Won (probably All's Well that 
Ends Well), A Midsummer Night's Dream, The Merchant 
of Venice ; and the following six tragedies and histories : 
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Richard IL, Richard ///., Henry IV., King John, Titus 
Andronicus, Romeo and Juliet Meres also refers to 
Shakespeare's Sonnets as being in circulation among his 
friends. 

30. Only one letter written to Shakespeare has come 
down to us, and it also belongs to this year. The writer 
of it was Richard Quiney, whose son, Thomas Quiney, 
vintner in Stratford, afterwards married Shakespeare's 
daughter Judith. The letter asks the poet for a loan of 
£30. Nothing more is known about the transaction. 

31. The play-houses of the sixteenth century were 
very different places from the brilliantly-lighted, com- 
fortable, and even luxuriant theatres of to-day. Like 
the Roman theatres, they were oval in shape, and they 
were generally roofless and open to the sky. In winter, 
and in the covered theatres, the stage was lighted with 
torches. The stage was hung with tapestry, and there 
was very little scenery. A change of scene was indicated 
by a change of furniture and draperies, sometimes by a 
notice-board announcing the place. All the actors were 
males, the female parts being filled by boys. The per- 
formance began about three in the afternoon, and lasted 
three or four hours. A flag floated from the top of the 
theatre during the performance. 

32. In Shakespeare's time there were four large 
theatres for the benefit of the Londoners ; but to meet 
the scruples of the Puritans, and the objections of the 
corporation, they were built outside of the city bounds. 
They were the " Curtain " and the " Theatre " in Shore- 
ditch, on the north of the city, atnd the " Rose " and the 
" Swan " on the south side of the Thames. The theatres 
with which Shakespeare was chiefly connected were the 
" Blackf riars " and the "Globe." The former was the 
disused Blackfriars' monastery, adapted by James Bur- 
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bage, a Stratford man, through whom Shakespeare's con- 
nection with the stage is supposed to have begun. His 
son, Richard Burbage, who was really a great actor, — 
" the Garrick of the Elizabethan stage," ^ — and who filled 
the chief parts in Shakespeare's dramas, rebuilt, along 
with his colleagues the Queen's players (formerly the 
Lord Chamberlain's), the " Blackf riars " Theatre in 1596. 
About the same time (some say in 1594, others in 1599) 
Burbage and his friends, among whom Shakespeare is 
named, built the " Globe " Theatre, near the Southwark 
end of London Bridge. It was intended to be used as a 
summer theatre, only the stage being roofed with thatch. 
The new " Blackfriars," being wholly roofed, was the 
more comfortable house in winter. During the re- 
mainder of his career, Shakespeare was connected with 
these two theatres as actor and play-writer, and he 
was also part-proprietor of the " Globe." 

33. In 1601, Shakespeare's father died, and the poet 
became the head of the family. In the following year 
he added to his property by the purchase of one hundred 
and seven acres of arable land in the parish of Old 
Stratford, the price being £320. Soon afterwards, he 
still further increased his estate at Stratford by the 
purchase of twenty acres of pasture land, with a cottage 
and garden in Chapel Lane. In 1605, he purchased 
for £440 the unexpired term of leases of tithes in the 
parishes of Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and Wel- 
combe — an investment which yielded him £38 a-year, 
which would be equivalent to nine times that sum at 
the present day. 

34. All this implies great and rapidly growing pros- 
perity. Shakespeare's various occupations as actor, as 
dramatist, and as part-proprietor and joint-manager of 

^ Professor Spencer Baynes. 
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the " Globe " and the " Blackfriars *' Theatres, were evi- 
dently bringing him in a large income. It is also evident 
that he was careful in the investment of his wealth, and 
business-like in the management of his affairs. In 1604, 
he brought an action in the court at Stratford against 
a man who owed him £1, 15s. lOd. for malt purchased 
from him at various times. He appears to have been 
ambitious of taking in his native place a position worthy 
of his father's, and especially of his mother's, family. 
We have seen his father obtaining leave to use a coat-of- 
arms ; and in the deed of conveyance of the land pur- 
chased in 1602 the poet is styled " William Shakespeare, 
gentleman." 

35. We have some notes of his professional career 
during these years. In 1602, the play of Hamlet was 
entered at Stationers' Hall, and it was printed in quarto 
in the following year, with Shakespeare's name as author, 
but in a form very different from the enlarged and in some 
respects new version of the play as we now have it, 
which was first printed in 1604. The history of this 
play illustrates well Shakespeare's manner of working. 
An older play on the same subject undoubtedly existed. 
Shakespeare took the idea of Hamlet's revenge from that 
play, and probably in the first instance worked on the 
old material. Then he re-cast and re-wrote the work, 
producing the perfect play as we now have it.^ 

36. After the accession of King James the First 
(1603), a royal warrant was issued granting license to 
the Lord Chamberlain's company of players, in the list 



1 This case— and there are many like it 
— disposes at once of the doubts that have 
been raised from time to time as to Shake- 
speare's authorship of the plays that bear 
his name. It shows that the plays were 
the work of a man who was closely con- 
nected with the practical work of the 



theatre — of a play-wright and actor. The 
theory that the plays were written by some 
learned scholar like Lord Bacon, sitting in 
his library, is not consistent with what we 
know of the growth of many of the plays 
under &e actor's hand. 
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of whom Shakespeare's name holds the second place. 
In the same year, his name appears in the cast of Ben 
Jonson's " Sejanus," then acted for the first time. That 
is the last notice we have of Shakespeare's appearance 
on the stage; but it would be rash to conclude from 
that that he then retired. 

37. It is very probable, at the same time, that as he 
became more and more occupied with the work of writ- 
ing original plays, he would have less and less time to 
give to the work of acting. Whether he continued to 
act or not, it may safely be assumed that he continued 
his connection with the theatres. He did not return to 
Stratford to live there permanently till 1612, and it is 
quite certain that if he had had no professional work in 
London he would have taken that step much sooner. 
Not only in the composition of his great dramas, but 
also in superintending their production on the stage, he 
would have enough to engage all his energy. 

38. During these his latest years in London he fre- 
quently visited Stratford, and spent some time with his 
wife and their two daughters. In June 1607, Susanna, 
the elder daughter, married Mr. John Hall, a physician 
in practice at Stratford. In December, Shakespeare's 
youngest brother Edmund, also an actor, died in his 
twenty-eighth year. Early in 1608 there was bom 
Elizabeth Hall, Shakespeare's grand -daughter. Mary 
Arden thus became a great-grandmother; but she did 
not live to enjoy that honour long. She died in Sep- 
tember of that year, happy in the knowledge of the 
fame and prosperity of her great son, and in her expe- 
rience of the filial kindness with which he had provided 
for her comfort in her old age. 

39. Shakespeare's Sonnets were published in a quarto 
volume in 1609. Eleven years before that Francis 
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Meres, in referring to Shakespeare in his " Wit's Treas- 
ury," mentions his " sugared sonnets among his private 
friends," from which we may conclude that their com- 
position extended over many years. They are not, how- 
ever, isolated poems, but form two distinct series — the 
first one hundred and twenty-six sonnets being addressed 
to a man, and the last twenty-eight to a woman. 

40. These Sonnets form one of the greatest puzzles 
in the history of literature. Though there has been 
much vnriting about them, no one has been able to prove 
to whom they were addressed. Thomas Thorpe, who 
published them (without Shakespeare's leave), dedicated 
them "to the only-begetter of these ensuing sonnets, 
Mr. W. H." Supposing that W. H. is the man to whom 
the first series is addressed, who was he ? Some say 
that he was "William Herbert," Earl of Pembroke; 
others, that the initials are those of " Henry Wriothesley," 
Earl of Southampton, transposed ; others, that they stand 
for " William Hathaway," Shakespeare's brother-in-law. 
Most likely the problem will never be solved. 

41. At length, in 1612, when in his forty-eighth 
year, Shakespeare returned to Stratford to live quietly 
with his wife and family at the New Place, and to enjoy 
the fortune he had amassed by twenty-six years of hard 
work in London. He had thus reached the object of 
his ambition — ^to return to his native town and the 
haunts of youth, and to spend the evening of his life in 
study and contemplation, and in the revision of his 
dramas. Towards the close of the year his brother 
Richard died, leaving of his mother's family only Joan 
and Gilbert besides himself. Probably Gilbert was in 
business in Stratford, for we know that in 1602 he 
effected the purchase of some land for his brother William. 

42. Not long after settling in Stratford, Shakespeare 
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purchased a house near the " Blackfriars " Theatre in 
London. As he almost immediately leased the house 
to a friend for ten years, the probability is that he 
effected the purchase merely as a good investment. 
Toward the close of 1613 the "Globe" Theatre was 
destroyed by fire, during a performance of Heniy VIIL 
A piece of burning paper, shot from a cannon on the 
stage, set fire to the thatched roof, and the whole build- 
ing was burned ; and it has generally been supposed that 
the manuscripts of some of Shakespeare's plays were de- 
stroyed in the conflagration. 

43. That Shakespeare did revisit London after he 
had settled in Stratford there can be no doubt. Not 
merely the fact, but the very date of one visit rests on 
the authority of his relative Thomas Greene, clerk to 
the corporation of Stratford. Some of the landowners 
in the neighbourhood were proposing to enclose certain 
commons or public lands at Old Stratford and Welcombe. 
Greene went to London to oppose the project on behalf 
of the corporation. While there he wrote, under date 
November 14, 1614: "My cousin Shakespeare coming 
yesterday to town, I went to see him, how he did." 
He goes on to give Shakespeare's opinion, and also Dr. 
Hall's, that nothing will be done in the matter. The 
opinion was wrong ; for nine months later we find the 
project revived, and then the town-clerk quoted Shake- 
speare's words to the effect " that he was not able to 
bear the enclosing of Welcombe " — not because he had 
a personal interest in the question, for it did not affect 
his property, but because it would do a public wrong, 
and deprive the poorer classes of their public park. 

44. His younger daughter, Judith, was married in 
February 1616 to Thomas Quiney, vintner in Stratford. 
In the following month Shakespeare executed his will. 
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About the middle of April he received a friendly visit 
from Ben Jonson and Michael Drayton, brother poets. 
Soon after that he was attacked with fever, then, as 
Professor Spencer Baynes^ has pointed otit, " one of the 
commonest scourges even of country towns," and due to 
bad drainage. After three days' illness, he died on 
April 23. There is a story that the fatal "fever" was 
brought on by a drinking bout during Jonson and Dray- 
ton's visit ; but it is a mere rumour, which can be traced 
to a gossiping vicar of Stratford who lived fifty years 
after Shakespeare's death. 

45. The body of Shakespeare was buried in the 
chancel of Stratford Church on April 26 th, and soon 
afterwards there was placed in the north wall of the 
chancel his monument, with the well-known bust and 
epitaph. By his will he left the bulk of his property 
to his elder daughter Susanna (Mrs. Hall). He left 
legacies to his younger daughter Judith (Mrs. Quiney), 
to his sister Joan, to the poor of Stratford, and to per- 
sonal friends, among whom are some of his fellow- 
players. His wife, Anne Hathaway, received only the 
widow's portion to which the law entitled her. The 
only mention of her in the will is in an interlined note, 
in which he leaves to her " my second best bed, with the 
furniture." Some have interpreted this as a sly satiric 
stroke, but it is more charitable to suppose that it was 
prompted by some cherished domestic association. His 
brother Gilbert is not mentioned in the will, from which 
it may be inferred that he was well off. Gilbert is said 
to have been alive at the Restoration in 1660. 

46. Anne Hathaway died in 1623, aged sixty-six. 
Shakespeare's family came to an end with his grand- 



1 Professor Spencer Baynes. See ar- | Britannica/' vol. xxi Ninth edition, 
ticle "Shakespeare" in " Encyclopredia 
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children. His younger daughter (Mrs. Quiney) had 
three sons, of whom one died in infancy and the other 
two in youth. His elder daughter Susanna had one 
child, Elizabeth, who married, first, Thomas Nash of 
Stratford, and second, John Barnard (afterwards Sir 
John Barnard, having been knighted by Charles the 
Second in 1661). When she died in 1670 the family 
of the great dramatist became extinct. 



SUMMART OF SHAKESPEABE'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Tear. Age. 

1564 Bom at Stratford-on-Avon (April 23). 

1568... 4... His father chief alderman. 

1571... 7.. .Attends Free Grammar School — His father again chief alder- 
man. 

1578. ..14.. .Leaves school — His father's misfortunes begin — Mortgage of the 
Ashbies to Edmund Lambert for £40. 

1579.. .15.. .Sale of reversion of Snitterfield to Robert Webb for £40. 

1582... 18... Marries Anne Hathaway. 

1583.. .19.. .His daughter Susanna baptized. 

1585...21...Hamnet and Judith (twins) bom— His father bankrupt. 

1586... 22... Quarrel with Sir Thomas Lucy— Goes to London— Joins the 
Blackf riars Theatre. 

1592... 28... Publication of Greene's " Groat's-worth of Wit;" reference to 
Shakespeare — Chettle's reference. 

1593... 29... First mention of his name as a member of the Lord Chamberlain's 
company playing before Queen Elizabeth — Publication of Venus 
and Adonis, dedicated to Earl of Southampton. 

1594... 30... Spenser's (?) reference to Shakespeare as " Aetion "— iwcrccc, 
dedicated to Southampton. 

1596... 32... Death of his son Hamnet at Stratford— His father receives grant 
of coat-armour from the Garter King-at- Arms— Bill in Chancery 
against John Lambert. 

1697... 33... Quartos of R(mjeo and Juliet (first sketch), Richard III., and 
Richard II, — Buys New Place in Stratford for £60. 

1598... 34... Acts in Ben Jonson's "Every Man in His Humour "—Quiney's 
letter to Shakespeare, asking loan of £30 — Francis Meres, in 
his "Wit's Treasury," mentions twelve plays by Shakespeare, 
and refers to the Sonnets — Love's Lahour^s Lost (first play with 
Shakespeare's name). 

1599...36...7%€ Passionate Pilgrim ascribed to Shakespeare — The Globe 
Theatre built. 
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Year. Age. 

1601.. .37.. .Death of his father. 

1602. ..38.. .Hamlet entered at Stationers' Hall as Shakespeare's — Purchase, 

for £320, of one hundred and seven acres of land in the parish 

of Old Stratford — A second purchase of land. 
1603... 39... His name second in King James's warrant to players — ^Acts in 

Ben Jonson's "Sejanus." 
1604... 40... Action against Philip Rog^ers for £1, 15s. lOd. for malt. 
1605... 41... Purchases unexpired lease of tithes at Stratford for £440. 
1607...43...Hi8 daughter Susanna marries Dr. John Hall, Stratford— Death 

of his brother Edmund, actor. 
1608... 44... His grand-daughter Elizabeth Hall bom — Death of his mother. 
1609.. .45.. The Sonnets published. 

1612... 48... Returns to Stratford — Death of his brother Richard. 
1613... 49. ..Buys house near Blackfriars Theatre, London — The Globe Theatre 

destroyed by fire during performance of Henry VIII, (probably 

Shakespeare's manuscripts were burned). 
1614... 50... Opposes enclosing of common lands at Welcombe. 
1616... 52... (Feb.) His daughter Judith marries Thomas Quiney, Stratford — 

(March) Executes his will — Visit of Ben Jonson and Michael 

Drayton — (April 23) Dies at Stratford; buried in the parish 

chiurch. 



SHAKESPEARE'S PLACE IN THE ENGLISH 

DRAMA. 

1. Shakespeare's career began at a time when the 
English drama had started on new lines. The modem 
drama, as is well known, had a religious origin. It be- 
gan in the thirteenth century in the performance of 
Miracle Plays. The object of these plays was to instruct 
the common people in the facts and characters of Bible 
history, and in the legends of the saints, in a striking 
and popular way. They were prepared and acted by 
the clergy ; and as they included all the great events 
from the creation to the day of judgment, the perform- 
ance often extended over several days. These were fol- 
lowed, after a time, by a second kind of play called 
Moral Plays, because their object was to teach moral 
lessons. The characters in plays of this kind were 
abstract qualities, such as Beauty, Strength, Knowledge, 
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Iniquity, Friendship. Into both of these classes of plays 
humorous scenes, often broad and coarse, were intro- 
duced in order to keep up the interest of the audience. 
Another and a very important step was taken after the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when historical per- 
sonages were put on the stage alongside of these alle- 
gorical characters. Plays of this kind were called 
Interludes, or Mixed Plays. Gradually the real char- 
acters became the more prominent, and the plays were 
called History Plays, or Histories. 

2. These were the elements out of which the popular 
drama of England was developed in both its great lines 
— Comedy and Tragedy. The earliest English comedy 
was written about 1550, and the earliest tragedy be- 
tween 1560 and 1570. Alongside of the popular 
drama, however, there grew up a classical drama, which 
was patronized by the universities, the nobility, and the 
court. These plays were written by scholars, in imita- 
tion of those of ancient Greece and Rome, and many of 
them were translated from the French. To distinguish 
the popular English drama from these Classical plays it 
is called Romantic. 

3. Now, shortly before Shakespeare's time, these two 
schools — ^the Romantic and the Classical — were merged 
in one. That is to say, plays which were romantic in 
sentiment and tone were written by scholars — by men 
who were imbued with classical taste. In their sub- 
stance, their characters, their scenes, and their story, the 
plays were such as appealed to the mass of Englishmen ; 
but the men who wrote them were guided by an artistic 
sense, a feeling for art, which was derived partly from 
classical and partly from Italian sources. The chief 
writers of the new composite school were Robert Greene, 
George Peele, and Christopher Marlowe. Of these the 
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greatest was Marlowe, who was born in the same year 
as Shakespeare ; but while Shakespeare was in his edu- 
cation a child of nature, Marlowe was a trained scholar 
and an M.A. of Cambridge. He wrote solemn tragedies 
— " Tamburlaine the Great," " The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus," and " The Rich Jew of Malta," the last 
having points of resemblance to Shakespeare's Merchant 
of Venice — in a pompous style, and in stately verse, which 
was described by Ben Jonson as " Marlowe's mighty 
line." 

4. This, then, was the new school of the English 
drama which was in possession of the stage when 
Shakespeare's career began. He went to London in 
1586. Marlowe's "Tamburlaine" was first acted in 
1588, so that Shakespeare probably saw it, or may even 
have acted in it. Marlowe's plays, and those of Greene, 
Peele, Kyd, Lodge, and Nash, were those most commonly 
acted when Shakespeare began his theatrical life. Though 
most of these men were nearly of the same age as 
Shakespeare, they were far ahead of him in education 
and in preparation for their work. They were journey- 
men when he was only beginning his apprenticeship. 
But he very soon outstripped them all. Greene, as we 
have seen, had grown envious of him before his death in 
1592. Marlowe died miserably in 1593; and then 
Shakespeare had the field nearly to himself. 

5. The great difference between Shakespeare and his 
predecessors and contemporaries was this — that he saw 
clearly the capacity of the drama for representing every 
phase of human character and every condition of human 
life, and that his genius enabled him to use it with 
masterly power for that purpose. His plays are not 
merely a series of romantic pictures, or heroic panoramas, 
or comic adventures, or tragic and .blood-stained scenes ; 
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they are pervaded by a strong human interest which excites 
human sympathy. The secret of his success lay in his 
marvellous knowledge of the human heart in all the 
infinite variety of its workings. Combined with that 
there were a constructive faculty of the highest order, 
aoid unmatched intellectual power. 

6. In that view, Shakespeare's dramas may be called 
moral plays ; but while the old moral plays had for their 
characters abstract qualities, Shakespeare's have for theirs 
concrete men and women. Instead of a walking abstrac- 
tion called Revenge, we have Hamlet ; instead of Ambi- 
tion, we have Macbeth ; instead of Avarice, we have 
Shylock; instead of Despair, we have Ophelia; instead of 
Jealousy, we have Othello. Thus the passions or affec- 
tions which the dramatist wishes to delineate are woven 
into the complex web of character, and into the daily 
lives of the men and women in whom they are repre- 
sented. 

7. Shakespeare did not realize all at once the high 
conception he formed of the function of the drama. 
Probably the conception grew upon him gradually as his 
work advanced. It is usual to divide his active career 
as a dramatic writer into three periods, as follows : — 

First Period, 1586-1593 (Death of Marlowe). 
Second Period, 1594-1598 (Meres's reference). 
Third Period, 1598-1612 (Return to Stratford). 

8. The First Period was one merely of apprenticeship. 
Shakespeare was then more a play-wright, or adapter 
of plays, than an- original play- writer. He began by 
making experiments on the work of others. This is, 
therefore, called the Probationary Period. In the Second 
Period Shakespeare had become aware of his powers, 
and exercised them with energy and in a joyful spirit 
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His work became less and less mechanical and more 
and more original. This is called the Active Period. 
The Third Period is marked by profound thought, by a 
lofty conception of humanity, and by wonderful skill as 
a dramatic artist. Hence it is called the Reflective 
Period. 

9. There are two kinds of evidence by which the 
dates of Shakespeare's plays, or at lea,st the order of 
their production, may be determined — namely, external 
and internal. 

10. The external evidence consists in the existence 
of a printed copy of the play with a date, in references 
to the performance of the play at a particular time, and 
in notices of, or quotations from, the plays in contem- 
porary writers. 

11. But there are many of Shakespeare's plays for 
which there is no contemporary evidence. Some of 
them appeared for the first time in the first folio edition * 
of his collected plays, edited by two fellow-players, 
John Heminge and Henry Condell, in 1623, seven years 
after his death. In the case of these plays we must rely 
on internal evidence. For this purpose we may compare 
the style, the language, the versification, the plot, the 
sentiment of an undated play with those of the plays 
that are dated ; and we may conclude that this one belongs 
to the Comedy of Errors period, or to the Merchant of 
Venice period, or to the Hamlet period. Even with- 
out such a comparison we may be able to say, from the 
character of a play, either that it must have been an 
early work, or that it must have belonged to Shake- 
speare's mature years. 

12. Combining the external and the internal evidence, 
critics have arranged Shakespeare's plays in the following 
order in the three periods already mentioned : — 
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GHSONOLOGICAL LIST OF SHAKESPEARE'S FLAYS. 

PIBST PEBIOD— PBOBATIONART. 



1586-1593. 



Heney VI. Part I. 
Titus Andeonicus. 
Love's Laboub's Lost. 



Comedy of Ebbobs. 

Two Gentlemen of Vebona. 

? Hamlet. (First sketch. ) 



? Bomeo and JuLDfiT. (First sketch. ) 

SECOND PEBIOD— ACTIVE. 

1594-1598. 



A Midsummer-Night's Dbeam. 
Henby VI. Part 2. 
Henby VI. Part 3. 
Richabd III. 

RiCHABD 11. 

King John. 
Bomeo and Juliet. 



The Mebchant of Venice. 

Henby IV. Part 1. 

Henby IV. Part 2. 

The Taming op the Shbew. 

The Mebby Wives of Windsor. 

Henby V. 

Much Ado About Nothing. 



THIBD PEBIOD — BEFLECTTVB. 

1598-1612. 



As You Like It. 

Twelfth Night. 

All's Well that Ends Well. 

Julius C^sab. 

Hamlet. 

Measube fob Measube. 

Tboilus and Cbessida. 

Othello. 

King Leab. 



Macbeth. 

Antony and Cleopatea. 

TiMON OP Athens. 

COBIOLANUS. 

Pebicles. (Partly Shakespeare's. ) 

Cymbeline. 

The Tempest. 

The Winteb's Tale. 

Henby VEIL (Partly Fletcher's). 



Two Noble Kinsmen. (Probably partly Shakespeare's and partly 

Fletcher's.) 



FRANCIS BACON, VISCOUNT ST. ALBANS. . 

Born 1561— Died 1626. 

1. " My name and memory I leave to foreign nations, 
and to mine own country after some time is passed over." 
These words were found in the will of Lord Bacon after 
his death. Their meaning was that he wished to be 
judged by his writings and not by his acts. He holds a 
place in the history of England, as well as in the history 
of English literature. In his public career he had com- 
mitted grave faults, for which he had been sentenced to 
fine and imprisonment. He knew that the judgment of his 
contemporaries would be against him ; but he hoped that, 
as time passed, his faults would be forgotten, and only his 
great services to his countrymen would be remembered. 

2. Francis Bacon was the youngest son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, and 
was born at York House, in the Strand, London, on 
January 22, 1561. His mother, Anne Cooke, a daughter 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, Edward the Sixth's tutor, was a 
learned woman, having a knowledge both of Latin and 
Greek and of French and Italian. One of her sisters 
was the wife of Lord Burleigh, Queen Elizabeth's minister, 
so that Bacon was nephew to that famous statesman. The 
son of the Lord Keeper and nephew of the Lord Treasurer 
might surely look for a successful career, at a time when 
success was due mainly to birth and high connections. 

3. Not much is known of Bacon's early life and edu- 
cation. He is supposed to have been trained chiefly by 
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his mother, whose abilities and tastes he inherited An- 
other scholar^ of his time tells us that, as a hoy, he was 
noted for his cleverness and ready wit. On that account 
he was taken notice oC hy Queen Elizabeth, who was 
fond of talking with him, and " proving him with ques- 
tions," to which he replied with "that maturity and 
g;ravity above his years, that her majesty would often 
term him the young Lord K&e,per'' 

4. He went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in April 
1572, when he was just over eleven years of age. It 
was not so remarkable then as it would be now for so 
young a boy to attend the university. Cardinal Wolsey, 

1 Scholar, Hev. WlUIsm Ranler, Editor of B&coq-s FoBthoiuaua Worki (15a3-l«e7); 
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the great minister of Henry the Eighth, took his degree 
at Oxford at the age of fifteen. Bacon remained three 
years at Cambridge along with his brother Anthony. 
He studied diligently, but he came to the conclusion, 
young though he was, that science was investigated 
by wrong methods. The philosophy of Aristotle — the 
Greek writer who taught that correct reasoning depended 
on the use of syllogisms and other logical forms — was 
then the chief study at the university ; but Bacon 
thought it worthless as a means of reaching the truth, 
and good only for disputation, or carrying on a debate. 
He felt the need of a new method to enable philosophy 
to fulfil its end, which is the discovery of truth. Now 
the work for which Bacon is most famous was the 
working out of a new method of philosophy — the In- 
ductive Method. It thus appears that his mind had 
caught up this idea while he was yet a student. 

5. Bacon left the university in 1576 — aged fifteen — 
and was entered along with his brother at Gray's Inn. 
Then, following the custom of the time, he went abroad. 
He was sent to Paris in the suite of the English am- 
bassador, and he spent some time in travelling in France. 

6. He was recalled to England on account of the sud- 
den death of his father in February 1579. That was the 
beginning of all his misfortunes. His father died before 
completing arrangements which would have provided a 
good income for his son Francis. He had therefore to 
content himself with his legal share; and as that was 
insuflScient for his expensive tastes, he got into debt, 
and remained in its bonds all through life. He applied 
to his uncle the Lord Treasurer for a post at Court, but 
without success. He then settled down to steady work 
at Gray's Inn, with the view of making the law his 
profession ; and in 1582 he w£ts admitted to the bar. 
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7. In 1584, he entered the House of Commons as 
Member for Melcombe in Dorsetshire. He was filled 
with a sincere desire to serve his country. As in phil- 
osophy his aim was to devise a new method of seeking 
for truth, so in politics his aim was to reform the 
government both of the State and of the Church. 

8. Bacon took a prominent part in the business of 
the Parliament of 1593, in which he sat for Middlesex. 
He led the opposition to the Government on a financial 
question, and he carried his point. His conduct ofl[ended 
Queen Elizabeth as well as Burleigh, and he was excluded 
from the Court. About the same time the oflBce of 
Attorney-General fell vacant. Bacon and Coke (then 
Solicitor-General) were rivals for the oflBce. The Earl 
of Essex, who had become Bacon's friend and patron, 
pressed his claims on the queen in his impetuous way ; 
but to no purpose. The queen had not forgiven him, and 
Burleigh thought that Bacon should be content with the 
second post — that of Solicitor-General. Coke received 
the chief appointment, and the second was given, not to 
Bacon, but to Sergeant Fleming. Essex was in great 
wrath ; and to console Bacon, he gave him a piece of land^ 
near Twickenham, which he afterwards sold for £1,800. 

9. Bacon's hope of oflSce having been disappointed, he 
tried to get rid of his difficulties by marrying a rich 
widow, Lady Hatton; but. he failed in that too. Coke, 
his rival at the bar, proved a successful rival also in the 
court of love. Things went from bad to worse with 
Bacon, and in 1598 he was arrested for debt. 

10. Through these trying years, Bacon had been em- 
ploying some of his too abundant leisure in the writing 
of those Essays, or Counsels Civil and Moral, which form 



1 A piece of land. It was Twickenham 
P«rk, extending along the north bank of 
the Thames from Bichmond Bridge to 



Isleworth. The land is now reckoned to 
be worth £100,000 at least 
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his chief work in English, and which entitle him to a 
place in the front rank of the old masters of English 
prose. When first published, in 1597, the Essays were only 
ten in number ; but along with them were printed the 
Colours of Good and Evil and Meditationes Sacrce (Sacred 
Meditations). Other essays were added in the edition 
of 1612, and the number finally increased to fifty-eight. 

11. Bacon had soon come to see that the Earl of 
Essex was a dangerous friend, owing to his rashness and 
his vanity. He warned his friend of the dangers of his 
position, and advised him to adopt a more cautious course. 
His advice was despised, and a famous friendship came 
to an end. Nevertheless, when the diflBculties Bacon had 
foretold actually arose, and when Essex lost the queen's 
favour. Bacon did all he could to save him. But his 
efforts were spoiled by the folly of the earl, who per- 
sisted in trying to kindle a rebellion; and after his 
failure in London, he was tried and executed (1601). 

12. In order to allay the strong feeling against the 
queen. Bacon was instructed to draw up a Declaration 
of the Practices and Treasons Attempted and Committed 
by Robert, late Earl of Essex, The lenient tone of that 
paper caused the angry Elizabeth to say to Bacon, " I 
see old love is not easily forgotten." In 1604 Bacon 
published, in the form of a letter, an Apology for his 
own part in the case, which is clear and satisfactory. 

13. The death of Elizabeth, and the accession of King 
James, did not bring to Bacon so much improvement in 
his fortunes as he had hoped for. He was continued in 
the office of Queen's Counsel, which he had held for some 
years, and James included him in a batch of new knights. 
These were the only benefits that Bacon derived from 
the union of the crowns. In the beginning of 1605, he 
published and dedicated to the king The Advancement 
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of Learning, an English treatise in which he made his 
first attempt at a classification of all departments of 
human knowledge. In the following year he married 
Alice Bamham, daughter of a merchant in Cheapside. 

14. At last, in 1607, Bacon was appointed Solicitor- 
General, and the prospects of his career began to brighten. 
He had again to wait long, however, before he obtained 
promotion. Though he was a devoted servant of the 
king, and was frequently consulted by him on important 
questions, James seemed unwilling to advance him. He 
was disappointed in not receiving the secretaryship on 
the death of the Earl of Salisbury,^ and he was twice 
refused the office of Master of the Wards. Not till 
1613 did he reach the rank of Attorney-General, and 
he reached it by himself advising the promotion of his 
rival Coke to a judge-ship in the Court of King's Bench. 
In 1616 he was made a Privy Councillor. 

15. While Bacon's star was rising, that of Coke de- 
clined. The great contest between the Crown and the 
Commons had begun. Bacon supported the king. Coke 
leaned to the other side. His desire to limit the power 
of the Crown brought him into conflict with James on 
several occasions, and in June 1616 he was dismissed 
from office. Thus was removed the only rival whom 
Bacon had any cause to fear. In 1617, Bacon was 
made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. In 1618, he be- 
came Lord Chancellor, and was created Baron Verulara. 
In 1621, he was made Viscount St. Albans. Thus at 
last did he reach the height of his ambition, outstripping 
in every field his rival Coke. 

16. Before that, his fame as a philosopher had been 
increased by the publication of his greatest work. The 



1 Sallslmry, Bobert Cecil, son of Lord I pointed a Secret&ry of State in 1696, and he 
Burleigh (who died in 1698). He waa ap- I retained the office till his death in 1612. 
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book of Aristotle, which he wished to supersede, was 
called the " Organon " (the Instrument) ; he therefore 
boldly entitled his the Novum Organum (the New 
Instrument). The object of the book was to expound 
the Inductive Method of reasoning on which his 
philosophy is founded. It was written in Latin, in 
order that it might be read by all the learned men 
of Europe. Some idea of the pains Bacon took to 
make it worthy of his fame may be formed from the 
fact that he copied and corrected it twelve times 
before he gave it to the world. In the following 
year he published several essays on branches of 
physics or natural philosophy. In 1623 there appeared 
his Latin treatise Le Augmentia Sdentiarum, in which 
The Advancement of Learning was embodied in trans- 
lation. 

17. When Bacon's fame had reached its highest pitch, 
clouds began to gather around it: He had many enemies, 
chief of whom was his old rival Coke. They attacked 
him from two sides — first, on the question of the sale of 
monopolies ; and secondly, on the matter of taking bribes 
from suitors in his court. 

18. It was the custom in those days for the king 
and the courtiers to traflSc in monbpolies — that is, in 
the exclusive right to trade in certain articles, such as 
gold lace and silver lace. The effect of the system 
was that for such articles the public had to pay a very 
high price — much more than the things were worth. 
Now, in the great struggle between the King and the 
Parliament, one of the chief grievances of the Commons 
was this traflSc in monopolies. A committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the system. Not only those 
were attacked who had engaged in the traffic, but also 
those who, as " referees," had declared the traffic to 
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be legal ; and of the latter the Lord Chancellor was the 
most prominent. 

19. Bacon was not much alarmed by the clamour, 
until he learned that its leader was Sir Edward Coke, 
his life-long rival and bitter enemy. Then he saw that 
under the political movement there was hidden a per- 
sonal attack on himseK. 

20. At the same time, another committee of the 
Commons was appointed to inquire into abuses in the 
Courts of Justice. Here also Bacon was misled. He 
entered honestly and heartily into the movement for the 
reform of the courts. Into the Court of Chancery (his 
own court) he had already introduced several reforms. 
Very soon it became plain, however, that the attack was 
aimed at something higher than the law's delays and 
the greed of the officers of the court. That was only a 
cover for a personal attack on Bacon as a corrupt judge. 
Here again Coke was the leader. At his instigation, 
twenty-eight separate cases in which Bax^on had ac- 
cepted presents were brought before the House of Lords. 
He confessed his guilt, and sued for mercy. He was 
sentenced to pay a fine of £40,000, to be imprisoned 
in the Tower during the king's pleasure ; and he was 
declared to be incapable of ever again holding office in 
the State, of sitting in Parliament, or of coming within 
the verge of the Court. 

21. In judging of Bacon's guilt, there are many cir- 
cumstances that ought to be taken into account. It was 
a common practice for judges to be paid in part with 
gifts of money; and though the practice was illegal, it was 
winked at. The charges made against Bacon were not 
prompted by a desire for the purity of justice, but by 
party jealousy and personal malice. In the majority of 
the cases brought against him, the presents were given 

(886) 5 
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after his decision was made known, and sometimes by 
persons who had lost their cases. There were only four 
cases in which it was certain that the gifts had been 
made while the suit was in progress ; and Bacon, even 
while admitting his guilt, maintained that his judg- 
ment had never been influenced by any bribe he had 
received. Indeed, the first case that came before the 
public was that of a man who complained, at the bar of 
the House of Commons, that Bacon, after accepting a 
bribe, had given judgment against him. Bacon's words 
regarding his offence must be accepted in that sen^e : 
" I was the justest judge that was in England these fifty 
years ; but it was the justest censure in Parliament that 
was these two hiuidred years." 

22. A recent writer (Dean Church) has placed Bacon's 
conduct in its true light : " Instead of being the wicked- 
ness of perverting justice and selling his judgments for 
bribes, it takes the shape of allowing and sharing in a 
dishonourable and mischievous system of payment for 
service, which could not fail to bring with it temptation 
and discredit, and in which fair reward could not be 
distinguished from unlawful gain." 

23. The king did not stay the sentence on Bacon, or 
try to save him. He was willing that his servant should 
be sacrificed that he himself might be saved. But after 
the blow had been allowed to fall, he tried to relieve the 
sufferer as far as he could with safety to himself. After 
being only two or three days in the Tower, Bacon was 
released. In a few months the fine was remitted. 
Lastly, Bacon was pardoned. He was in all respects 
free, with one great exception — ^he was not allowed to 
come within the verge of the Court ; that is to say, he 
could not live in London, or sit in Parliament. 

24. He was not without hope of recovering even 
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these privileges. He had not lost the royal favour. 
Even before he was pardoned, he was asked by King 
James to give him an opinion regarding the reform of 
the Courts of Justice. A judge under sentence for cor- 
ruption was asked to advise about the best means of 
getting rid of corruption ! He evidently hoped one day 
to return to public life. Meantime, he busied himself 
with his literary and scientific work. He lived chiefly 
at Gorhambury, in Middlesex, where he kept up con- 
siderable style, with carriages and horses and a large 
household of servants. 

25. The end came sooner than he anticipated. One 
day (a cold day in March) he was driving in his coach 
from Gorhambury to Highgate. The ground was white 
with snow. His mind was running as usual on prob- 
lems in natural science. He thought he would like to 
try the efiect of cold in stopping decay. To test this, 
he bought a dead fowl from a woman by the way, and 
stuffed it with snow. He was seized with a chill, and 
was obliged to stop at Lord Arundel's house. There he 
died a few days later (April 9, 1626). He was buried 
in the Church of St. Michael at St. Albans. 

26. Lord Bacon is generally called "The Father of 
Modern Science." The title is misleading. Bacon was 
not a scientist. He made no scientific discovery of any 
note. He added nothing to man's knowledge of nature. 
What succeeding ages are indebted to Bacon for is not 
new knowledge, but a new and true key to the gate- 
way of knowledge. His praise is that which belongs to 
the inventor of a new machine. The inventor may not 
be able to use his own machine to any good purpose, 
but in the hands of other men it may work wonders. 

27. The idea at the root of Bacon's method was, that 
the first thing the man of science or the seeker after truth 
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in nature had to do was to examine facts, carefully, hon- 
estly, and widely. Then, but not till then, he should 
generalize, or draw conclusions from the facts, or advance 
principles that will account for them. That is the In- 
ductive Method — the method of discovering the laws of 
nature through observation and experiment. That is 
the only true method; and though, as has been said, 
Bacon himself made very little use of it, it has been the 
chief instrument of all men of science from Newton to 
Faraday and Darwin. 



SUMMARY OF BACON'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Year. Age. 

1561 Bom at York House, London, January 22. 

1572.. .11. ..Goes to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1576... 15... Leaves the University — Enters at Gray's Inn — Goes to France. 

1579... 18... Death of his father — He returns to England. 

1582... 21... Is admitted to the bar. 

1584...23...M.P. forMelcombe. 

1593...32...M.P. for Middlesex — leads the Opposition— Essex gives him an 

estate near Twickenham. 
16&l...36...E88ay8f or Counsda Civil and Moral (ten in number); Colours of 

Good and Evil ; and Meditationes Sa^crce. 
1598... 37... Is arrested for debt — Death of Burleigh. 
1601... 40. ..Trial and execution of Essex. 

1603... 42... Made a knight, and appointed King's Counsel by James I. 
1604... 43... Bacon's Apology for his part in the Essex case. 
1605...44...TAg Advancement of Learning j dedicated to the king. 
1606... 45... Marries Alice Bamham. 
1607... 46... Appointed Solicitor-Greneral. 

1612.. .51. ..Enlarged edition of the Essays— Deskth of Salisbury. 
1613. , .52. . .Appointed Attorney-General. 
1616... 55... Made a Privy Councillor. 
1617... 56... Appointed Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 
1618... 57... Lord Chancellor, and Baron Verulam. 
1621... 60... Viscount St. Albans— Impeached for receiving bribes; deposed, 

fined, and imprisoned — Fine remitted ; released from prison — 

Eetires to Gorhambury. 
1622... 61... Parts of the Sylva Sylvamm— History of Henry VII. 
1623...62...i>e Augrnentis Scientiarum. 
162i...6Z...Apopkt/ieg7ns—Dea,tYi of James I. 
1626... 65... Dies in Lord Arundel's house, Highgate, April 9. 
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BoBN 1608— Died 1674. 

1. The succession of the greatest English poets is clear 
and undoubted — Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, JIUton, 
Dry den, Pope, Cowper, Wordsworth. It may be a ques- 
tion in some minds whether some of the later of these 
poets — Pope and Cowper, for example — are entitled to 
take rank with Spenser and Shakespeare ; but as to 
Milton's right to stand there, there can be no question. 
Like Homer, Virgil, Dante, Goethe,^ and Shakespeare, 
he is one of the great poets of the world. In English 
literature Milton stands at the head of the epic or nar- 
rative, as Shakespeare does at the head of the dramatic 
poets. 

2. His grandfather, John Mylton, was a yeoman of 
Oxfordshire, and was also under-ranger of Shotover 
Park, not far from the city of Oxford. This man was 
a strict Roman Catholic, and on finding out that his son 
— John Milton the second — had turned a Protestant, he 
disinherited him, and drove him forth to make his own 
way in the world. The young man went to London, 
and set up in business as a scrivener, or law-agent, in 
Bread Street, Cheapside. He prospered with his draft- 
ing of wills and leases, and he married Sara Bradshaw, 
and settled down for good in the house over his shop, 
which bore, after the custom of the time, the sign of the 

1 Homer, Virgil, Dante, Qoethe, the representative poets of Qreece, Borne, Italy, 
andOermany. 
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" Spread Eagle," which was the family crest. The third 
child of this marriage was John Milton the poet, who 
was bom on December 9th, 1608, at the "Spread 
Eagle." The name of Milton must thus be added to 
those of Chaucer and Spenser in the roll of London 
poets. There were six children in all, but only three 
survived the period of infancy — Anne, John, and Chris- 
topher. Of Milton's mother little is known. There is 
doubt even as to her maiden surname. The poet him- 
self tells us that she was noted in the neighbourhood 
for her charities. There is also reason to believe that 
it was from his mother that he inhented his weak 
eyes. 

3. Milton received his earliest lessons from his father 
and his mother. His father was one of the best 
"musicians of his day. Some of his songs and hymn 
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tones mav sdll be seen in our octUecdons of music In 
music he liinijaplf instructed his son bom an early age. 
Through his whole hf e the poet had a tnneful voice, and 
his delight in playing the organ was one of the great 
consolations of his blindness in his later rears. Br-and- 
by his father engaged a piivate tutor for him. This 
was Thomas Yoimg/ a Scotsman, of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, and afterwards Master of Jesas College, Cam- 
bridge. ¥or Yoong, Milton had the greatest a^ecticm 
and regard all throogh life. 

4. When he was about twelve vears of a^. Milum 
was sent as a day-seholar to St. Paul's SchooL which 
was close at hand ; but Young continued for some time 
aft^ that to teach him at home. From his earliest 
years Milton was a hard student. He applied himself 
to learning, he teUs us. '^ with such eagerness that from 
the twelfth year of mv age I scarce ever went to bed 
before midn^t.'' 

5. The earliest specimens of Milton s poetical exerdses 
that remain to ns are Pariiptira^.s in English verse of 
two of the Psalms of David (cxiv. and cxxxvLk written 
in 1624. Of these Milton thought so well that he 
printed them in his first putlished volume (that contain- 
ing CoTftU'^), with the announcement that "they were 
done by the author at fifteen year^ old'' 

6. John Milton went to Christ's College, Cambrid^re, 
in Febrnarv 1625, when he was seventeen vears of a^e. 
He was sent awav from oolleire for a short time in 1627, 
as a punishment for a breach of discipline. His enemies 
afterwards tried to make out that it was a moral o^enee, 
and ihat he was flccged as well ; but what evidence 
there is goes against these conclusions. The truth seeirs 



1 TkOBUTov^^ Ke vBs one of tbe tx^itun ctf ^n^^yr'TivtiA, Mc TTntaai* cocfii- 
tadiiif the T.T. to tltat fitnaipcfy eampacr ded word. htA i IT. btsknr. 
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to be that he had a difference with his college tutor 
(William Chappell) about the kind of work required of 
him. He complained that he " was dragged from his 
studies " and forced to write discourses. He resented 
this treatment, and defied his tutor. Some penalty was 
necessary in order to vindicate college discipline; but 
it was very mild. He did not lose a term, but was 
absent only a few weeks — in short, until the storm 
blew over; and when he returned to college he was 
placed under another tutor. He took his B.A. degree 
in due course in 1629, and his M.A. in 1632, when 
he left the university. 

7. Before that time he had written some of the finest 
of his minor poems — notably the ode On fke Morning 
of Christ's Nativity (1629), the sonnet On Shakespeare, 
and that On his being arrived at the Age of Twenty- 
three (1631). As the last is "an inseparable part of his 
biography " it is given here — 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stoln on his wing my three and twentieth year I 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom sheweth. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arrived so near ; 
And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

That some more timely-happy spirits indueth. 

Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even, 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven ; 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-Master's eye. 

We learn from this that he did not look so old as he 
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was ; that his mind was even less ripe than the minds 
of others at the same age, but that it was filled with 
a lofty purpose as he stood on the threshold of man- 
hood. 

8. Before Milton left the university, his father had 
retired from business, and had taken up his residence in 
hi^ country house at Horton, in Buckinghamshire — a 
charming little village, about seventeen miles from 
London, in the midst of woods and meadows and fertile 
fields, with the silver Colne babbling through it. Thither 
Milton went, on leaving Cambridge, and there he re- 
mained for the next five years, communing with nature, 
with books, and with his own spirit. 

9. He did not enter any profession. The idea of 
his going into the Church — with which his father had 
educated him, and which was at first pleasing to himself 
— had been abandoned while he was yet at college. He 
found it impossible to shackle his free spirit with creeds 
and articles of religion. Some branch of the Law was 
then thought of ; but that, too, was given up. Nor did 
he seem inclined to go into any active employment. A 
college friend, older than himself, rebuked him gently 
for his idleness. Milton took the rebuke in good part, 
and replied that he did not mind about "being late," 
provided that it gave him the advantage of becoming 
" more fit " for the work that lay before him. Evidently 
Milton's " belatedness " was intentional. Poetry was to 
be his calling in life, and he set about preparing himself 
for it with the utmost earnestness and care. With him 
verse-making was a sacred oflSce — a priesthood, for which 
a man required to be set apart and dedicated. His mind 
was " set wholly on the accomplishment of the greatest 
things." It is significant that in his reply to his friend 
he enclosed a copy of the sonnet quoted above. 
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10. "Milton's life," says Mark Pattison, referring to 
his manhood, " is a drama in three acts." These are : — 

I. The period spent in retirement at Horton, the calm 
and happy meditativeness of which is reflected in 
L'AllegrOy II Penseroao, Comus, and Lycidas (1632-39). 

11. The period of stormy controversy and of the 
struggle for freedom in Church and in State, during 
which Milton wrote his prose works (1641—60). 

III. The period of "solitary and Promethean gran- 
deur, when (blind, destitute, friendless) he testified of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, alone 
before a fallen world." ^ Then he produced his three 
greatest poems — Paradise Lost, Paradise RegaiTied, and 
Samson Agonistes, Between the first and second acts 
there was a short period spent in foreign travel and 
in superintending the education of his nephews in 
London. 

II. First Period. — The first period, or first act, of 
Milton's life was a period, as we have seen, of careful 
self -preparation for the great work he had set before 
himself. According to his own account he "enjoyed a 
complete holiday in turning over Latin and Greek 
authors." It appears from his commonplace book (only 
lately discovered) that he also read systematically French, 
Italian, and English authors, and that his scheme of 
self -education included Hebrew and Syriac. 

12. Milton's careful study during this period was not 
inconsistent with some exercise of the poetic faculty. 
It was during this time of probation that he wrote the 
delightful companion portraits entitled L* Allegro (Mirth, 
or the cheerful man) and II Penseroso (Melancholy). 
Then also he wrote the mask of Gottius, which was acted 
at Ludlow Castle, in Shropshire, by the children of the 



1 Mark Pattison, In Morley's " English Men of Letters: Milton." 
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Eaxl of Bridge water, in 1634 — a charming play, full of 
brightness, delicate fancy, and poetic sentiment. 

13. Lycidas, written in 1637, marks the close of the 
period. In form it is a lament for the early death of 
his college friend, Edward King, who was drowned in 
crossing over to Ireland. It is a very noble elegy, but 
it is written in imitation of Italian models, and it 
abounds with classical allusions. It has also a bio- 
graphical value. The death of his friend is tajken by 
him as a landmark to indicate the close of his own 
youth. To-morrow he will seek " fresh woods and past- 
ures new." It shows that Milton has taken his side in 
the conflict which is beginning in England. In his own 
words, he " foretells the ruin of our corrupted clergy, 
then in their height." That is to say, he has ranged 
himself with the Puritans and the Presbyterians. Lyd- 
das is the last note of his peaceful meditative days. It 
is the first note of the coming struggle. 

14. Two years have yet to pass before the struggle 
actually opens. Part of that time Milton spent in 
foreign travel. The charm that bound him to Horton 
had been broken by the death of his mother early in 
1637, and he started on his Continental tour in the 
following year. He was absent from England for fifteen 
months, during which he travelled through France and 
Italy, spending some time in the principal cities. In 
Italy, he visited Galileo,^ aged, blind, and imprisoned in 
his own house, near Florence, for venturing to think 
difierently from the Franciscan and Dominican monks 
about the heavenly bodies and the solar system. While 
in Italy, the writing of an epic poem seems to have be- 
come a fixed purpose in his mind. He had not, however. 



1 Oallleo, a great astronomer and mathe- 
znatician (1564-1642). He taught that the 



earth was a sphere, and that it mored 
round the sun. 
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then chosen his subject, but was rather inclined to take 
up the story of King Arthur or some other British hero. 

15. Second Period. — ^When Milton returned to England 
in 1639 he settled in lodgings in St. Bride's Churchyard, 
London. He does not seem to have thought of adopting 
any profession as a means of livelihood. Accident, how- 
ever, made him a schoolmaster. His sister, Anne, after 
the death of her first husband, Edward Phillips, had 
married again, and had entrusted John Milton with the 
sole care of her younger son, also named John. Milton 
took his nephew to live with him at St. Bride's Church- 
yard, and became his tutor. By-and-by he removed to 
a " garden-house " in Aldersgate Street, and took also his 
elder nephew, Edward Phillips, to live with him. He 
taught the boys daily, ajid liked the work, which was 
congenial to his scholarly tastes. Then he took other 
boys as pupils, and in short kept a select private school. 
He taught his pupils (who, his nephew has been careful 
to record, were " the sons of gentlemen who were his 
intimate friends ") Latin and Greek, French and Italian, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, as well as mathematics 
and astronomy. 

1.6. It was while thus engaged that Milton wrote 
most of his prose works. The agitation against Epis- 
copacy was becoming fiercer every day. Milton felt 
keenly on the subject, and threw himself into the strife 
with all the sternness of his nature. In 1641 he wrote 
his tract Of the Reformation in England, and the 
Causes that have hitherto hindered it — the " causes " 
being " the exactions and tyranny of the bishops." That 
was followed by a Treatise on Prelatical Episcopacy ; 
by The Reason of Church Qovemment urged against 
Prelates, in reply to Archbishop Usher; and by Ani- 
mad/versions on Bishop Hall's "Humble Remonstrance 
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in favour of Episcopacy;" — ^all written in 1641, which 
was therefore a busy year with the poet. 

17. To Hall's "Remonstrance" five Puritan divines 
had replied in a work entitled " Smectymnuus," a word 
made up of the initials of the writers' names.^ To Hall's 
reply Milton rejoined in his best and most famous work 
on this subject, The Apology for SmectymnuuSy written 
in 1642. In all these works Milton praises the Presby- 
terian form of Church government as the best in itself, 
and as the one most likely to lead to union with the 
Protestant Churches abroad. 

18. Milton's father went to live with him in Alders- 
gate Street in 1643, and remained there till his death. 
In the same year Milton married Mary Powell, daughter 
of Richard Powell, a Royalist, who lived at Forest Hill, 
near Shotover. The marriage was a hasty and not by 
any means a happy one. He had gone into the country 
for a Whitsuntide holiday, and in a month " he returned 
a married man that had set out a bachelor." But be- 
tween the young wife of seventeen and the husband of 
thirty-five there was no real sympathy. After a few 
weeks she returned to her father's house on pretence 
of paying a short visit, but in fact with the purpose 
of remaining there. 

1 9. Out of this domestic trouble there grew his series 
of four tracts on divorce, published between 1643 and 
1645. The chief of them was entitled The Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce. Milton's views on that 
question were worked out of his general ideas about 
personal liberty. There were, he said, three kinds of 
liberty necessary to the happiness of society — religious 
liberty, domestic liberty, and civil liberty. He had dealt 

1 Smeotymnnns. The writers were I as Toung (Milton's tutor), Iffatthew New- 
Stephen Marshall, Edward Oalamy, Thorn- ■ oomen, and William Spnrston. 
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with religious liberty in his attacks on Episcopacy ; of 
civil liberty he was to treat afterwards in his political 
pamphlets ; domestic liberty was touched by his quarrel 
with his wife. His theory of marriage and divorce he 
propounded with much eloquence and with great bitter- 
ness of personal feeling. 

20. That controversy led him also to deal with the 
question of free speech. When the Monarchy was 
overthrown, the censorship of the press was not 
abolished — it was simply transferred (1643) from the 
bishops to the Parliament. That did not square with 
Milton's ideas of liberty. Resolved to bring the question 
to a crisis, he published his Doctrine of Divorce with- 
out a license. The Stationers' Company brought the 
matter under the notice of the House of Commons by 
a petition ; but the House did not take it up. 

21. Milton then resolved to deal with the whole 
question of the free expression of thought, which he did 
in the form of a speech addressed to Parliament, under 
the title, Areopagitica :^ For the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing, This is generally recognized as the finest of 
all his prose works. It is " a copious flood of majestic 
eloquence, the outpouring of a noble soul with a divine 
scorn of narrow dogma and paltry aims."^ 

22. The same year (1644 — ^the busiest of Milton's life) 
produced also his famous letter Of Education : to Master 
Samuel Hartlib. It arose out of a conversation with that 
friend on the errors made in the education of youth. 
The tract reveals Milton's earnestness and lofty ideal; but 
its main doctrine, that the aim of education should be to 
fill the mind with useful knowledge derived from Latin 
and Greek books, will hardly be accepted in the present 



1 Areopagitica. The title is borrowed 

om the " Areopagitic Discourse " of laoc- 

1, a famous Athenian orator (436-338 



B.c.)> The origin of the name is the hiU 
in Athens called AreopaguSt or Mars' Hill. 
2 Mark Pattison. 
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day. During this second period of his life — in 1645 — 
Milton found time to edit a collected edition of his early 
poems. The little volume of two hundred pages is very 
scarce, and is highly prized by collectors of rare books. 

23. In September 1645, Milton removed from Alders- 
gate to a larger house in Barbican, a little farther from 
the heart of the city. Soon after that, he and his wife 
were reconciled. Her family had shared in the mis- 
fortunes of the Royalists, and they deemed it politic to 
make a friend of so influential a Parliament-man as John 
Milton had become. A common friend contrived the 
meeting in his house. Mary Milton suddenly rushed into 
the room where her husband was, flung herself in tears 
at his feet, and asked to be forgiven. He received her 
at once into his home ; and not her only, for after the 
failure of the Royalist cause, the whole of her ruined 
family took up their abode there. There old Richard 
Powell soon died. There also Milton's father died three 
months later (March 1646). 

24. After his father's death, Milton, being fairly well 
provided for, gave up his school and removed to a 
smaller house in High Holbom, with an entrance into 
Lincoln's Inn Fields (September 1647). Nothing of 
importance occurred till 1649, when the execution of 
King Charles again called him into the field of wordy 
warfare. He wrote an eloquent defence of that terrible 
deed, entitled The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, in 
which he showed that the Presbyterians were equally 
responsible with the Independents for that act of " highest 
justice." The work, which was published a week or 
two after the king's death, excited so much admiration 
that its author was at once appointed Foreign or Latin 
Secretary to the Council of State, with a salary of 
£288, 13s. 6d. (= £900 at the present day). 
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26. The eleven years of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate (1649-1660) are the most chequered in the 
life of Milton. His official duties do not seem to have 
been heavy. He had to translate, for the benefit of the 
Council, despatches written in Latin, which was then the 
usual language of diplomacy, or in French or Italian ; 
and he had to write replies to these. These amounted 
in the average only to twelve or fourteen in the year. 
But there was plenty of other employment for his pen. 
He had to act as standing counsel for the Commonwealth 
at the bar of the public opinion of Europe. Many at- 
tacks were made on the " Regicides " by foreign writers, 
and to repel these was Milton's work. 

26. The first piece of work of that kind that fell to 
him was to reply to the " Eikon Basilike " (Kingly 
Image), a description of the late king in his solitudes 
and sufferings, purporting to have been written by him- 
self. Milton's reply was the EikoTioklaates (Image- 
breaker), in which, after reviling the memory of Charles 
with fierce rancour, he turned on his defender and smote 
him with an unsparing hand. Next, he was instructed 
by the Council to deal with the " Defensio Regia " (De- 
fence of the King) by Salmasius of Leyden, one of the 
greatest scholars of Europe. He did that in a famous 
Latin work, entitled, Defensio pro Populo Anglicano 
(Defence for the People of England). So sorely did 
Salmasius take the castigation to heart, that he is said 
• to have died of the blow. The Defensio Secunda (Second 
Defence) was written in 1654 in reply to a work by 
Peter Du Moulin, entitled, " Regii Sanguinis Clamor " 
(The Cry of the Royal Blood). These works are splendid 
monuments of eloquence and learning ; but it is pitiful 
to find such a genius as Milton lowering himself so far 
as to fling abusive names at his opponents. 
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27. Between the publication of the first and that of 
the second Defence, two great calamities befell Milton. 
He lost his wife, Mary; and he became totally blind. 
His wife died in 1653, after giving birth to a daughter, 
(the fourth), who died also. His blindness had been com- 
ing on gradually for ten years or more. The symptoms 
became serious in 1649, but he disregarded them. In 
the following year, he lost the sight of his left eye. He 
was warned that, if he continued his literary work, he 
might lose his other eye also. He had to choose " be- 
tween dereliction of a supreme duty and loss of eye- 
sight," and he deliberately chose the latter. It was 
about the beginning of 1652 that he became stone 
blind. Thus at the age of forty-five Milton presented 
the piteous spectacle of a blind and widowed man, 
with the charge of three little girls under eight years 
of age, and a heavy load of public work resting on his 
shoulders. 

28. For Milton's blindness did not involve the loss of 
his office as Foreign Secretary. He was aided in his 
public duties at first by an assistant and afterwards by 
a colleague. The colleague was his poetical friend 
Andrew Marvel,^ who received ia, salary of £200 a-year. 
Milton married a second time in 1656. His second 
wife was Catherine Woodcock, whom he sincerely loved; 
but she died about fifteen months after their union, and 
he was again left helpless with his wilful daughters to 
vex him. 

29. Milton's fame had now spread beyond his own 
land. In the eyes of foreigners, Cromwell and Milton — 
the man of action and the man of thought — were the 
representative men of the English Commonwealth. He 



1 Marvel, antbor of " The Emigrants in i wrote a treatise on " Popery and Arbitrary 
the Bennadas," and other poems. He also { Government in England" (1620-78). 
(see) t> 
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gradually withdrew himself from oflSce-work, leaving 
the bulk of it to his colleague. Only the most im- 
portant despatches were written by him, such as those 
relating to the massacre of Protestants in Piedmont 
(1655). His personal feelings on that matter were 
expressed in his famous sonniet, beginning, "Avenge, 
Lord, thy slaughtered saints." 

30. The last state-paper written by Milton bears the 
date of May 15th, 1659. His salary was paid till 
October of that year. Events were in progress with 
which he could have no sympathy — those, namely, that 
brought about the Restoration of Monarchy. When it 
was evident to all other men that the tide had turned, he 
clung to his own cherished ideals with his usual persist- 
ence. In the last months of 1659, he put out a Brief 
Declaration of a Free Commonwealth ; and in February 
1660, when the Restoration was accepted as a certainty 
in England, Milton published his Ready and Easy Way 
to Establish a Free Commonwealth, Before that, he had 
definitely settled what was to be the subject of his great 
poem. It seems nearly certain that he began to write 
Paradise Lost in 1658 — "about two years before the 
king came in." He was then in his fiftieth year. 

31. The Restoration (May 29, 1660) brought gloom 
and terror to the household of the Puritan poet. He 
had written too many bitter things of the slain father 
to let him feel at eeise about the return of the exiled 
son. He was forced to hide himself in a friend's house 
in Bartholomew till the passing of the Act of Oblivion, 
on August 29th. Then he breathed freely. All the 
injury done to him was that his Eikonoklastes and 
Defensio were burned by the hangman. 

32. Third Period. — We now enter on the third and 
closing act in the drama of Milton's life — the period of 
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retirement, neglect, and poverty, but also of lofty inspira- 
tion and splendid literary work. He changed his place 
of abode several times during these years, settling down 
finally in a small house in Artillery Walk, near Bunhill 
Fields, which was his last permanent residence. There he 
might often be seen on sunny days, dressed in a coat of 
coarse gray cloth, and sitting at the door of his house. 
There it was that, in the words of Macaulay, this mighty 
poet, " tried at once by pain, danger, poverty, obloquy, 
and blindness, meditated, undisturbed by the obscure 
tumult which raged all around him, a song so sublime 
and so holy that it would not have misbecome the lips 
of those ethereal Virtues whom he saw, with that inner 
eye which no calamity could darken, flinging down on 
the jasper pavement their crowns of amaranth and gold." 

33. In February 1664, Milton married his third wife, 
Elizabeth Minshull, a Cheshire lady of good family, and 
a relative of his friend Dr. Paget. The same good 
doctor introduced to Milton Thomas Ell wood, a clever 
and amiable young man, who was often helpful to 
Milton in the way of reading Latin authors to him. 
EUwood was tutor in a rich family at Chalfont, in 
Buckinghamshire. When the great Plague of London 
broke out, he secured for the Miltons a little cottage 
at Chalfont, in which they took refuge. 

34. While they were there, Milton one day put a 
bundle of manuscript into EUwood's hands and bade 
hina take it home to read. It was the newly-finished 
Paradise Lost (1665). After a time, EUwood returned 
it to his blind friend with modest words of praise, adding, 
" Thou hast said much here of Paradise Lost, but what 
of Paradise Found ? " This question led Milton to write 
Paradise Regained — a work of which he is said to 
have thought more highly than of the earlier poem. 
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35. When Milton returned to Bunhill Fields, he made 
an agreement with a bookseller named Samuel Simons 
for the publication of his poem. He was to receive £5 
in hand, and £5 additional on the sale of the first, second, 
and third editions respectively. The poem was published 
in 1667 in a small quarto volume, price three shillings. 
A second edition appeared in 1674 — the year of Mil- 
ton's death — and then he got the second payment of £5. 
That was all he ever received for the poem — ^namely, 
£10. When the second edition was exhausted, in 1678, 
his widow surrendered all her claims for a sum of £8. 
Thus £18 was all that John Milton and his heirs got 
for the greatest poem of modern times ! 

36. Milton published his History of Britain in 1670, 
and Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes in 1671. 
In 1673, he reprinted his Early Poems, with additions. 
His Letters of State were not published till 1743. In 
1823, there was found in the State Paper Office a Latin 
treatise by Milton on Christian Doctrine (De Doctrina 
Christiana), which was translated and published in 1825.^ 

37. Milton died on Sunday, November 8th, 1674. 
He had long been afflicted with gout. It now " struck 
in," and he passed from earth with scarcely a pang — 
" by a quiet and silent expiration." 



SUMMARY OF Mn:.TON'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Year. Age. 

1608 Bom at London, December 9. 

1620.. .12.. .Attends St. Paul's School. 
1624... 16... Writes Paraphrases of Psalms cxiv., cxxxvi, 
1625 . . . 17 . . . Goes to Christ's College, Cambridge. 
1627... 19... Punished for breach of discipline. 

1629. . .21. . .Takes B. A. degree — Writes odeOn the Morning of ChrisVs Nativity. 
1631... 23... Writes sonnet On his hevng a/rrived at the Age of Twenty-three — Hia 
father retires to Horton. 

1 That translation was the occasion of | the " Edinburgh Review" (August 1825). 
Macaulay's brilliant Essay on Milton in 
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PERIOD I. 
Tear. Age. 

1632.. .24. ..Takes M.A. degree, and goes to live at Horton— Writes V Allegro 

and U Pc-meroio. 
1634...26...(7omt», a Mask, 
1637... 29... Lycidas — Death of his mother. 
1638.. .30.. .Starts on foreign travels. 
1639... 31... Returns to England — Settles in St. Bride's Churchyard, and 

teaches his nephews, John and Edward Phillips. 

PERIOD II. 

1641... 33... Writes tract Of the Reformation in Er^gland — Treatise on Prelatical 

Episcopacy — The Reason of Church Government — Animadversions. 
1642... 34... Reply to Bishop Hall by " Smectymnuus " — Milton's Apology for 

Smectymnuus. 
1643... 35... Marries Mary Powell — She returns to her father — The Doctrine 

and Discipline of Divorce. 
1644. . .36. ..Areopagitica — Tract Of Education. 
1645.. .37.. .Other tracts on the Divorce question— Early poems published— 

Is reconciled with his wife — Her family goes to live with him— 

Death of Richard Powell. 
1646.. .38.. .Death of his father. 

1647... 39... Gives up his school, and removes to High Holbom. 
16i9... 41... The Tenure of Kings and Magistrals — Appointed Latin Secretary 

to the Council of State — Writes Eikonoldastes in reply to "Eikon 

Basilike." 
1650... 42... Z>e/erwto^o Popvlo AnglicanOf in Latin. 
1652. . . 44 . . . He becomes stone blind. 
1653... 45... Death of his wife Mary. 
1654... 46... Z>e/en»io Secu/nda. 

1655... 47... Writes sonnet On the Massacre in Piedmont. 
1656 . . . 48 . . . Marries Catherine Woodcock. 
1658.. .50.. .His wife Catherine dies — Begins Paradise Lost. 
1659...51....Brtc/ Declaration of a Free Commonwealth— \i.\& salary as Latin 

Secretary ceases (October). 
1660. f. 52... itearfy and Easy Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth— The 

Restoration— Milton in hiding— Act of Oblivion passed. 

PERIOD III. 

1661...53...Goe8 to live in Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields— Works at Para- 
dise Lost. 

1664...56.. .Marries Elizabeth Minshull— Helped by Thomas Ellwood. 

1665.. .57... The Plague in London— Goes to Chalfont in Buckinghamshire— 
Paradise Lost completed. 

1667 . . . 59 . . . Paradise Lost published . 

1&70... 62... History of Britain published. 

1671... 6S... Paradise Regained — Samson Agonistes. 

l&7S...6s>... Early Poems reprinted. 

1674... 6f}... Familiar Epistles^ in Latin — Dies, Novembers. 



JOHN BUNYAN. 

Born 1628— Died 1688. 

1. Next to the Bible, The Pilgrim's Progress is said 
to be the English book of which the greatest number of 
copies has been printed. It may therefore be said to 
have been more read than any other book written by 
aa Englishman. What boy or girl within the wide 
British Empire has not read it with delight ? It has 
been translated into a greater number of foreign lan- 
guages than any other English book, and has got a 
world-wide fame. Great artists have been inspired by 
it to paint famous pictures. Many of its words and 
phrases are woven into our ordinary English speech. 

2. The author of this wonderful book was John Bun- 
yan, the son of a tinker, and a tinker himself till he 
reached manhood. He was bom in 1628, at the village 
of Elstow, one mile from Bedford. His education was 
very sparse and bare. He learned to read and write in 
his childhood ; for though his parents were poor, they 
were wise enough to send him to school. But any 
scraps of knowledge he picked up there were soon lost 
in the turmoil of the rough life he led. Whatever educa- 
tion he received, Bunyan gave himself after he was quite 
grown up. He went through life with a very limited 
stock of knowledge, and with no learning ; but there 
were two things which he knew well — the Bible and 
the human heart. 

3. According to his own account, he was a very 
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wicked boy. In one of his books — Grace Abounding to 
the Chief of Sinners, a kind of religions autobit^aphy 
— he has painted his portrait in the darkest colours. 
Many of hia biographers, taking his statements literally, 
have described him as " a blackguard," " the depraved 
Bunyan," " the wicked tinker of Elstow." It should be 
remembered, however, that the Grace Abounding was 
written after Bunyan had become a Puritan of the 
straitest sect, and had set up before himself a very high 
ideal of religious life. As he looked back on his boyhood, 
many things he had done appeared to him exceedingly 
sinful which to ordinary eyes would seem innocent 
enough. He was careless rather than vicious. Mr. 
Southey says expressly that Bunyan never was a vicious 
man. Ijord Macaulay took the same view, only more 
strongly. He held that Bunyan's confessions and self- 
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accusations proved, not that he was worse than his 
neighbours, but that he had a tenderer conscience and a 
more vivid imagination. 

4. He belonged to a rough, ignorant, and coarse class 
o£ persons ; but there is no reason to suppose that he 
was rougher, more ignorant, or coarser than the rest of 
his class. There is no reason to believe that he was a 
drunkard. Lying and profane swearing were the worst 
faults he charged himself with. They are grave faults, 
but they are faults common enough among the people 
with whom Bimyan was brought up ; and we know from 
his own words that a single reproof cured him for life 
of the bad habit of swearing. In the eyes, however, of 
Bunyan the Christian, bell-ringing, dancing, and playing 
at hockey on Sundays were vices as bad as lying and 
swearing. 

5. Bunyan's imagination was always very lively. 
During his youth he heard voices from heaven and he 
saw visions which made him turn his eyes inwards and 
look into his heart. Then there were terrible conflicts 
between the good and the evil in him, which caused him 
unspeakable torment. When a boy of ten years of age 
he was often startled in the night-time by dreams and 
visions which made him fancy that evil spirits were 
waiting to carry him away, to punish him for the sins of 
the day. 

6. While yet a youth, Bunyan enlisted in the army of 
the Parliament, and saw some service in the Civil War. 
At the siege of Leicester (1645) he had a narrow escape. 
He was on the point of going out to mount gua^rd as 
sentinel when another soldier offered to take his place. 
Bunyan agreed, and the substitute was shot dead with 
a bullet through the brain. Bunyan was then only 
seventeen years of age. He tells us that in spite of 
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that, and of two escapes from drowning, he remained 
hardened and careless. Lord Macaulay suggests that if 
he had carried his profaneness into the Parliamentary 
army, he would soon have been checked or punished. 

7. At the age of nineteen he married a young woman 
who was as poor as himself, but who had been brought 
up by pious parents. The sole dowry she took with 
her consisted of two religious books which her father 
had given her. Her influence with Bunyan was as 
great as it was tender. Gradually she induced him to 
join her in reading the good books, and then to go to 
church with her, where he was on several occasions 
greatly impressed by what he heard. 

8. He did not yet give up his bad habits. One day 
he stood in front of the shop window of a neighbour 
swearing so fearfully as to draw from the woman of the 
house a severe rebuke, although she was herself very 
wicked. The words had a great efiect on Bunyan, and 
indeed put a stop to his profaneness. He then began to 
read the Bible and to amend his life. The conversation 
of some godly women, which he overheard, confirmed 
these good impressions, and Bunyan became a new 
man. 

9. About 1653, he was admitted as a member of a 
Baptist congregation in Bedford, and three years later 
he began to preach in the villages of Bedfordshire. 
Owing to his earnestness, his directness, and his plain- 
ness of speech, his services were powerful, and became 
very popular. The common people flocked to hear him 
^ crowds, though " the doctors and priests of the coun- 
try" denounced and ridiculed him. Attempts were 
made to stop his work by interdict of the law courts, 
but they failed, and he continued his labours till the 
time of the Restoration. 
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10. In November 1660 (five months after Charles 
the Second had been recalled to the throne) hh was ar- 
rested when beginning to preach in a Bedfordshire 
village. The charge laid against him was that of hold- 
ing field-meetings or conventicles. As he could not be 
induced to promise that he would give up preaching, he 
was sentenced to imprisonment, and was thrown into 
Bedford Jail. When Charles was crowned (1661) a 
pardon was offisred on certain terms to all offenders; 
but Bunyan's sense of duty would not allow him to sue 
for pardon, or to make the promises required of him. 
His wife (a second wife, his first having died some years 
previously) went to London and presented a petition to 
the House of Lords for his release. She herself pleaded 
her husband's cause before the judges with great force ; 
but it was of no avail. Only one judge showed her 
any sympathy. The others went against her, and her 
petition was refused. 

1 1. In prison, Bunyan earned what money he could for 
the support of his wufe and four children by making and 
selling tagged boot-laces. These he was allowed to sell 
outside the prison door to passers-by. There he stood 
on fine days with his blind daughter, and the townsfolk 
not only bought his laces for pity's sake, but were fain 
to stop and have a talk with him. Within the prison, 
too, he had sympathizing friends. There were others 
there besides himself who were prisoners for conscience' 
sake, and with these he had much pleasant intercourse. 
He read constantly in the Bible and in " Fox's Book of 
Martyrs " — the only books he had with him. He also 
occupied himself with literary work, in which he found 
much comfort. In prison he wrote Grace Abounding, 
The Holy City, The Resurrection of the Deady and other 
tracts and treatises. There also he thought out the plan 
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of The PilgriTTts Progress, and he probably wrote a 
considerable part of it in his cell. 

12. He had the good fortune to be in favour with 
the jailer from the first, and that obtained for him some 
privileges that he would otherwise have been denied. 
He was allowed frequently to leave the prison in order 
to visit his friends. Once he was allowed to go as far 
as to London; but for that the jailer nearly lost his 
place. After he had been some years in prison, he was 
more and more trusted. Sometimes he remained over- 
night with his friends. He was permitted to attend the 
meetings of the Baptist church in Bedford ; and in the 
later years of his imprisonment he preached or read the 
Scriptures to the congregation. He was elected and 
ordained pastor of the church while he was still a pris- 
oner, at least nominally. That, however, was in the 
last year of his prison life. He owed his release partly 
to the aid of Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, who knew him 
by his books and his preaching, and partly to the Society 
of Friends. The " general pardon " in which he was 
included was one passed in behalf of prisoners of that 
persuasion. It was dated September 13, 1672. 

13. After his discharge, Bunyan performed the regular 
duties of a Baptist preacher in Bedford. He laboured 
assiduously with voice and pen for sixteen years. His 
popularity became great, not only in Bedford and its 
neighbourhood, but also in London, which he often 
visited, and in other cities. He met his death when on 
an errand of mercy. He went to Reading to intercede 
with a father for a son who had given him offence. He 
succeeded in his object; but in returning to London he 
was drenched with rain. When he reached the house of 
a friend in Holborn he was completely exhausted. Fever 
ensued, of which, after ten days' illness, he died on 
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August 31, 1688. His body was buried in BunhiU 
Burying-Ground, where his tomb may still be seen. 

14. Lord Maeaulay said of Bunyan: "Bunyan is as 
decidedly the first of allegorists as Demosthenes is the 
first of orators, or Shakespeare the first of dramatists." 
He said again : " Though there were many clever men in 
England during the latter half of the seventeenth century^ 
there were only two minds which possessed the imagi- 
native faculty in a very eminent degree. One of those 
minds produced the ' Paradise Lost,' the other * The Pil- 
grim's Progress.' " 



SUMMARY OF BUNYAN'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Year. Age. t 

1628 Bom at Elstow, near Bedford. 

1644... 16... Enlists in the army of the Parliament. 

1645... 17... Present at the siege of Leicester. 

1647... 19... Marries — Rebuked by a neighbour for swearing. 

1653... 25... Becomes a member of the Baptist church at Bedford. 

1656... 28... Preaches in the villages of Bedfordshire — Oospel Truths Opened. 

1660... 32... Imprisoned for holding illegal meetings. 

1661... 33... Declines to promise to give up preaching — Remains in prison. 

lQG6...S7...The Holy City, or The New Jerusalem. 

1666.. .38. ..G'racg Ahoundi/ng to the Chief of Sirmers. 

Vo71..A^... Justification by Jesus Christ. 

1672... 44... Defence of the Doctrine of Justification — The Itesuirection of the 

Dead — Elected pastor of Baptist church in Bedford - Released 

from prison (September 13). 
167S...bO...The Pilgrim's Progress published. 
1680... 52... The Life and Death of Mr. Badmam>. 
1682...54...C7([>m« and Welcome to Jesus Christ — The Holy War. 
1683...55...T'Ae Barren Fig-Tree. 
1684...56...I%6 Pilgrim's Progress^ Second Part. 
1685... 67... The Pharisee and the Publican. 
1688... 60... The Jerusalem Sinner Saved— Solomon* s Temple SpiHtualized—Diea 

(August 31) in London — Buried in BunhiU Burying-Ground. 



JOHN DRYDEN. 

Born 1631— Died 1700. 

1. Two years before the death of Milton, a younger 
poet asked him for leave to make a drama in rhymed 
verse of the story of "Paradise Lost." Milton's reply 
was, " Ay, young man, you may tag my verses if you 
will." The " young man" was John Dry den, and the 
play he produced was the opera of The State of Inno- 
ceTice, one of the earliest of his many dramatic works. 
The incident, whether all its details are true or not, 
serves to remind us that, when Milton was sinking into 
his grave, Dryden, his successor in the line of great 
English poets, was rising into fame. 

2. John Dryden (or Driden, for the name is spelled 
in both ways by the family) was born at Aldwinkle, in 
Northamptonshire, on August 9th, 1631. He was bom 
at the vicarage of All Saints, which was then occupied 
by his mother's father, the Rev. Henry Pickering. The 
Drydens belonged to the Scottish Border, where there 
are many of the" name at this day ; and the poet's father 
was the third son of a baronet who had inherited from 
his mother an estate in Northamptonshire. These facts 
are mentioned, because the poet afterwards owed some- 
thing to his connection with " good families." 

3. About Dryden's boyhood scarcely anything is 
known. He was educated at Westminster School, in 
London. While there he wrote an Elegy on young 
Lord Hastings, a schoolfellow who had died, which was 
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printed along with several other compositions of the same 
kind, and is his earliest existing work in verse. 

i. From Westminster he passed to Cambridge, where 
he spent the next seven years of his life. He entered 
at Trinity College in 1650, when he was nineteen years 
of 8^ — rather older than was the custom of the time. 
Almost the only thing that is known about his career 
at the university is, that in 16.52, for some offence, 
described as " disobedience and contumacy," he was de- 
prived of college privileges for a fortnight. He took 
the degree of B.A. in 1654, and he remained at Cam- 
bridge three years after that, though he held no fellow- 
ship. He was enabled to do so by the death of his 
father — also in 1654 — -which gave him an income of 
£40 a-year (equal' to about £200 now). 

5. Dryden's residence at Cambridge corresponds nearly 
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with the period of the Commonwealth and the Protec- 
torate. The future poet, into whose life and writings 
politics afterwards entered so largely, could not fail to 
be interested in the events and the men of those stirring 
times. Whatever his private leanings may have been, 
prudence led him to swim with the tide. On leaving 
the university, he attached himself to his cousin. Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, who was a supporter of Oliver Crom- 
well, the Lord Protector. 

6. The death of Cromwell, in the following year 
(1658), gave Dry den an opportunity, which he eagerly 
seized, to come before the world as a political poet. He 
then wrote his Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell, in which he heaped on the Protector praise 
without stint, both as a lover of peace and a man of 
war, comparing him in the latter respect to Alexander 
the Great. 

" Swift and resistless through the land he passed, 
Like that bold Greek who did the East subdue, 
And made to battle such heroic haste, 
As if on wings of victory he flew. 

" He fought, secure of fortune as of fame, 

Till by new maps the island might be shown 
Of conquests, which he strewed where'er he came. 
Thick as the Galaxy with stars is sown." 

The poem contains many conceits and far-fetched images 
— for example, the idea of Cromwell's conquests making 
new maps necessary, and at the same time being scat- 
tered like the stars of heaven - which showed that he 
had been trained in a bad poetic school. But the verses 
had a strength and dignity of sweep that showed that a 
new master of verse had arisen. 
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7. We hear no more of Dryden till the Restoration 
of Charles the Second (1660) ; and then we find him as 
eager to " welcome the coming" King as he had been to 
" speed the parting" Protector. He wrote a poem for the 
occasion, entitled Aatrcea Redux (the Returned Star), in 
which he displayed those powers of flattery for which 
he afterwards became famous. In the following year 
he wrote Verses on the Coronation of Charles Il.y in 
which his Royalist sympathies were revealed in a still 
more emphatic way. 

8. In 1663, when he was thirty-two years of age, 
Dryden married the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire; and although it is doubtful 
whether the marriage was a happy one, the aristocratic 
connection proved useful to the poet in his subsequent 
career. Of this marriage three sons were bom — Charles, 
John, and Erasmus Henry. 

9. The year of the Plague in London (1665), and 
that of the Great Fire which followed it, were spent by 
Dryden and his wife at her father's seat of Charlton, 
near Malmesbury. There their eldest son Charles was 
born, and there the poet settled down to literary work 
with much diligence. To this period belong his Essay 
on DraTnatic Poesy, his first great tragedy The Indian 
Emperor, and his historical poem Annus Mirabilis (the 
Wonderful Year), on the events, political and domestic, 
of the year 1666. The Annuls Mirabilis added greatly 
to Dryden's fame. The finest passages are those that 
describe the progress of the fire and the rebuilding of 
London. 

10. Before he retired to Charlton, Dryden had begun 
to connect himself with the stage, which offered to liter- 
ary men of the time the best means of earning both 
fame and fortune. His first play, The Wild Gallant, 
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had been acted in 1663. It had not been successful; 
but that did not discourage him : very few first plays 
were successful. At Charlton, as we have seen, he con- 
tinued his dramatic writing. The Indian Emperor' was 
very popular on the stage, and established the fame of 
Dryden as a dramatist. On his return to London in 
1667, he entered into an engagement with the company 
of players at the King's House to furnish and adapt 
plays and to write prologues — to act, in fact, as the 
play-wright of the company. This brought him an 
assured income of £300 or £400 a-year at the least. 

11. For the next fourteen years of his life (1667— 
1681), Dryden was a dramatist, and nothing else. He 
produced many plays during that time, both original 
and adapted. The best of these are. The Conquest of 
Granada, Anrengzehe, and All for Love, the last of 
which was his favourite play — the only one, he used to 
say, " written for himself," and not for the players or 
for gain. The last-named was also the first of his plays 
written in blank verse. All his previous dramas, even 
his tragedies, had been written in rhyming couplets — 
a form which he defended on the ground that only by 
that means could the elevated strain of poetry be pre- 
served ; but which experience forced him to abandon. 

12. In the same year in which he produced The 
Conquest of Granada, his greatest tragedy, Dryden was 
appointed Poet -Laureate and Historiographer Royal — 
appointments which added £200 a-year to his income, 
besides stamping him as the first man of letters of his 
day. Soon afterwards, his mother died, and the share 
of his father's estate which she had enjoyed during her 
life now passed to the poet. It has been estimated that 
at this time Dryden's income must have been at least 
£700 a-year, which would be equal in purchasing 

(866) 7 
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power to four or five times that sum at the present 
day. 

13. An event of the time was the production of a 
satirical drama, entitled " The Rehearsal," by the Duke 
of Buckingham and some of his friends. It was played 
at the King's Theatre the year after Dryden s Conquest 
of Granada, and was the talk of the town. Its popu- 
larity was not due to its merits, so much as to the fact 
that its satire was directed against Dryden and other 
persons then living. The character of Bayes (the 
crowned Laureate) was supposed to represent Dryden, 
and his literary foes called him Bayes ever afterwards ; 
but in truth Bayes was originally a portrait of Davenant, 
a contemporary poet, and to it some of the features of 
Dryden were afterwards added. 

14. This satire did not stop the flow of dramas from 
Dryden's pen. He turned them out at the rate of one 
a year at least, as regularly as a modem novelist turns 
out his stories. In 1679 he transferred his services 
from the King's Company to the Duke's House. At the 
same time he received a fresh mark of the king's favour 
in the shape of a royal pension of £100 a-year. 

15. When he was fifty years of age, Dryden aban- 
I doned play-writing, and took to another branch of lit- 
erature with as much zest and energy as if he had been 
a young man beginning authorship. His last play— 
The Spanish Friar — appeared in 1681. In the same 
year he produced his first political satire — Absalom and 
Achitophel. The occasion of it was the introduction 
into Parliament of the Exclusion Bill — a Bill to exclude 
from the succession to the throne the Duke of York, 
Charles's brother, who was a Roman Catholic. The 
friends of the Protestant succession, who favoured the 
Duke of Monmouth, Charles's illegitimate son, were led 
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by the Earl of Shaftesbury. The Exclusion Bill passed 
the Commons, but was thrown out by the Lords, to the 
great relief of Charles and his brother. 

16. Dryden's object was to strengthen the hands of 
the king and the Duke of York. His satire is a series 
of portraits of the leading men of the Opposition. Absa- 
lom represents Monmouth revolting against his father, as 
Absalom did against David ; Achitophel, Absalom's chief 
adviser, is a portrait of Shaftesbury. The satire was 
very popular, and public opinion was so aroused against 
Shaftesbury that his enemies thought the time favour- 
able for an attack on him, and he was charged with 
treason. But the jury refused to convict him, and he 
was acquitted. His friends were overjoyed with this 
triumph, and had a medal struck to commemorate it, 
with the motto " Lsetamur" (Let us rejoice). 

17. Dryden made this the subject of a new assault. 
He opened his batteries again in Tke Medal, but not with 
so much effect as in the former attack. He attacked 
Shaftesbury with great bitterness, and he took occasion 
to condemn the republican form of government, as if he 
thought that the Whig policy tended in that direction. 

18. There were several replies to The Medal. Of 
these, " The Medal of John Bayes," by Thomas Shadwell, 
was the most famous — rather, the most infamous, for a 
more disgraceful piece of writing does not enter into the 
history of English literature. It owes its place there, 
not to its own character, but entirely to its being a 
necessary link in the chain of Dryden's satires. Dryden 
himself has expressed this truth in his own pointed and 
conceited way in another poem, in which he refers to 
Settle and Shadwell as two poets 

" Who by my muse to all succeeding times 
Shall live, in spite of their own doggerel rhymes." 
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19. Dryden replied to Shad well in another satire, 
entitled Mac Flecknoe. The origin of the name was this : 
Richard Flecknoe was an Irish priest who had written a 
great deal of very bad poetry. He had died four years 
before the time of which we are writing. Dryden repre- 
sented him as the Monarch of the realms of Dulness 
choosing his heir when he felt his end drawing near. 
He chose Shadwell, whose claims to the title of Mac 
Flecknoe are thus expressed : — ' 

" It is resolved ! for nature pleads that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulness from his earliest years ; 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 
The rest to some faint meaning make pretence. 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 
Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through and make a lucid interval ; 
But Shad well's genuine night admits no ray, 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day." 

20. A month after the publication of Mac Flecknoe, 
there appeared a second part of Absalom and Achitophel, 
in which Shadwell was again subjected to the lash. 
The greater part of the poem was the work of Nahum 
Tate,^ one of Dryden's imitators ; but Dryden contributed 
to it a passage of two hundred lines, which, in the force 
of its satire and the polish of its wit, equals his very 
best efforts. 

21. Almost at the same time, Dryden appeared in a 
new character. He published a poem entitled Religio 
Laid (a Layman's Faith), in which he defended Christi- 



^ Tate. Wrote a " New Version of the 
Psalms of David" in verse, along with 



Nicholas Bradf. Both Tate and Brady 
were Irishmen. 
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anity, and praised the doctrine and the government of 
the Church of England. The Popish Plot (1678) and 
the Exclusion Bill (1680) heA given rise to religious as 
well as to political controversies. Dryden contributed 
largely to the latter in his satires. His Religio Laid was 
a contribution to the former. In the following year his 
zealous defence of the Crown and the Church was re- 
warded with an appointment in the Customs, which made 
an addition to his income — how much is not known. 

22. About a month after the death of Charles the 
Second there appeared, from Dryden's pen, a fimeral ode 
entitled Threnodia Auguatalis (the Royal Lament). On 
the title-page of that poem Dryden called himself " Serv- 
ant of his late Majesty and of the present King," which 
shows that James the Second had continued the poet in 
his public offices. It was soon after this that Dryden 
became a Roman Catholic — a step for which he has been 
severely blamed. It has been said that he was not sin- 
cere in his opinions, and that he changed them from the 
meanest of motives. He who had become a Royalist 
and an Episcopalian to please Charles the Second, be- 
came a Roman Catholic to win the favour of James the 
Second. It is often dangerous as well as ungenerous to 
assign improper motives for a great man's conduct ; but 
it cannot be denied that appearances are very much 
against Dryden in these cases. 

23. This change of faith was soon followed by the 
publication of a new poem. The same man who in 
1683 hfiwi defended the Church of England in Religio 
Laid, in 1685 defended the Church of Rome in The 
Hind and the Panther. In this work, which is a kind 
of allegory, the Hind was the Church of Rome and the 
Panther the Church of England. The Ode to the Mem- 
ory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew belongs to the same year. 
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24. A reply to The Hind and the Panther is even 
better known now-a-days than the original work. It is 
" The Hind and the Panther transversed in the Story of 
the City and the Country Mouse." Its authors were 
Charles Montague, afterwards Prime Minister and Earl 
of Halifax; and Matthew Prior, poet and historian. 
Both were then young men ; Montague was twenty-six, 
and Prior was twenty-one. Their poem is enjoyed as a 
mere fable, without reference to its political meaning. 

25. In June 1688, in the midst of the crisis brought 
on by the King's Declaration of Indulgence and the trial 
o£ the Seven Bishops who refused to read it from their 
pulpits, a son was born to James the Second. The 
event was hailed with joy by the Roman Catholics, 
and Dryden wrote a fervid poem on it, entitled BHtan- 
nia Rediviva (Britain Restored), meaning that the hopes 
of the nation were revived by the birth of an heir to the 
throne. But the event had an opposite effect. It forced 
the friends of William of Orange to take immediate 
action, and the Revolution drove James from the throne 
and gave it to William and Mary (1688). 

26. To Dryden the consequences were very serious. 
He refused to take the oath of allegiance to William, 
and he adhered to the Roman Catholic Church. Here at 
least he was true to his convictions, and sacrificed every- 
thing to them. He lost all his public offices — the laureate- 
ship, the post of historiographer royal, and his place in 
the Customs. Bitterer than the loss of income was the 
humiliation he had to endure when the laureateship of 
which he was deprived was given to his enemy Shadwell. 

27. Dryden, now in the fifty-eighth year of his age, 
was forced to make a fresh start in life. He turned at 
first to his old love— the drama. During the next few 
years he wrote several plays — Don Sebastian, King 
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Arthur, and Love Triumphant — but their success was 
not equal to that of his former dramas. He therefore 
turned to translation from the classics as more profitable 
work. He issued a series of translations from Juvenal, 
Ovid, Horace, Homer, and other Latin and Greek poets, 
which were very popular. His greatest effort in this 
line was his translation of Virgil's "-tEneid," for which, 
according to Pope, he received £1,200. 

28. Soon afterwards he wrote his Aleocandei^'s Feast; 
or. The Power of Music, an Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, 
which is by many good judges considered the finest ode 
in the English language. He then set his mind on a 
complete translation of Homer, as a companion to his 
Virgil ; but he did not get beyond the first book of the 
" Iliad." That he published, along with other poems, 
original and translated, in a folio volume a few months 
before his death. The title of the volume was. Tales, 
Ancient and Modem, translated into Verse from Homier, 
Ovid, Boccaccio, and Cliaucer, with original Poems ; but 
the stories from Boccaccio and Chaucer oftener bear the 
title of The Fables, 

29. Dryden's constitution was now worn out with 
hard work, and it must be added hard living. He suf- 
fered in his last days from gout and other painful dis- 
orders. He died on May 1, 1700, within three months 
of the close of his sixty-ninth year. He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey — in Poets' Corner. Dryden was 
survived by his widow and three sons. Twenty years 
after his death a modest monument was erected over his 
tomb by Mulgrave, Duke of Buckinghamshire. 



sumhabt of dbtben's life and works. 

Tear. A^ 

1631 Bom at Aldwinkle (Northamptonshire), Auj^st 9. 

Enters at Westminster School — Writes Elegy on Lord Hastingc. 

1660. 19... Enters at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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T«ar. Age. 

1652. . .21 . . . Punished for disobedience. 

1654... 23... Graduates B. A. —Death of his father; gets two- thirds of his 
estate. 

1657... 26... Leaves Cambridge— Attaches himself to his cousin, Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, a Cromwellian. 

1658... 27... .ffcroic Stamcis on Cromwell. 

1660... 29... The Restoration— Turns a Royalist — Astrcea Redux. 

1661... 30... Verses On the Coronation of Charles II. 

1662. . . 31 . . .Verses To Lord Clarendon. 

1663.. .32. .Marries Lady Elizabeth Howard— TAc Wild Gallant (first play) 
acted. 

1665... 34 ) Lives at Charlton — I%e Indian Emperor (tragedy) and other plays 

1666... 35 ) — Esmy on Dramatic Poesy. 

1667... 36... Partnership with players of the King's 'Roxxae— Annus MiraJbilis 
(the Year of Wonders). 

1668... 37... M. A. from Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1670...39...TAc Conquest of Granada (tragedy) — Poet-Laureate and Historio- 
grapher Royal (£200 a-year) — Death of his mother; gets her 
share of his father's property. 

1671. ..40 ..The Duke of Buckingham's ** Rehearsal" (satirical play). 

1Q72.,A1... Marriage d la Mode (comedy), and other plays — The SUUe of Inno- 
cence (opera from "Paradise Lost"). 

l&Ih..AA...Aurengzebe (tragedy). 

1677... 46... .4M /or Love (first play in blank- verse) — Other plays. 

1678.. .47.. .The Popish Plot. 

1679... 48... Connects himself with the Duke's Company of players — Pension 
of £100 from the king. 

1681...50...jr%c Spanish Friar — The Exclusion Bill — Absalom and AchitopheL 

1682...51...T'Ac Medal— The Epistle to the Whigs; preface to The Medal- 
Mac Flecknoe — Absalom and Achitophelj Part II. (Nahum Tate) 
— Bdigio Laid. 

1683... 52... Receives appointment in the Customs. 

1685... 54... 2%renorfia Augustalis — Ode to the Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew 
— Turns Roman Catholic — The Hind and the Panther. 

lQ86...5i...Lifeof St. Francis Xavier (prose) — History of the League (prose). 

168S... 5)7... Britannia Rediviva (on the birth of James's son) — The Revolu- 
tion — Refuses to take the oath to William and Mary — Loses all 
his appointments— First Ode for St. Cecilia* s Day. 

1689... 58... I>o» Seba>stian (tragi-comedy). 

1691...60...Jrtn^ Arthur (masque-opera). 

1^^... ^2... Translations from Juvenal, Ovid, Homer, Horace, etc. 

1694.. .63. ..2^6 Triumphant (tragi-comedy). 

\%2^...^... Translation of Virgil published (begun 1693) — Alexander's Feast 
(Second Ode for St. Cecilia's Day). 

1699...68...^a7es, Ancient and Modem (stories from Chaucer and Boccaccio)r- 
Preface to the Tales (prose). 

1700... 69... Dies, April 30 — Buried in Westminster Abbey— Monument 
erected by Duke of Buckinghamshire in 1720. 
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Born 1661— Died 1731. 

1. Every school -boy knows Robinson Crusoe — the 
best of all story-books for boys, and for girk too. The 
writer of that book was one of the best friends the young 
people of the British Elmpire ever had. For more than 
a century and a half, generation after generation has 
been made glad by reading of the adventures of Crusoe 
and his man Friday, and of the ingenious devices by 
which they contrived to live on their lonely island. 
Young readers will therefore be glad to know some- 
thing about the man who wrote that wonderful book. 

2. His name was Daniel Defoe, and he was bom in 
London in 1661 — one year after the restoration of 
Charles the Second. His grandfather was a yeoman of 
Northamptonshire. His father was a butcher of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, and was named James Foe. The lit- 
erary son changed his name to Defoe, when he was about 
forty years of age. De Quincey^ made a similar change 
on his name, his father having been called Thomas 
Quincey. The change in that case was made after 
patient research, which showed that the family surname 
had originally borne the aristocratic prefix. In the 
case of Defoe, the change was the result of accident and 
conceit. Our author began by signing himself " D. Foe," 
which was suggestive of "De Foe," and that passed 

1 De Qninoey, Thomas, author of "The I (1785-1859). See Third Period of this 
ConfeMions of an English Opiam Eater" I volume, pp. 258-260. 
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afterwards into " Defoe," his Christian name, Daniel, 
being prefixed to the compound surname. 

3. Where Defoe received his early education we do 
not know. When he was about fourteen years of age, 
he was placed at Mr. Morton's Academy in Newington 
Green, a school for the training of Nonconformist clergy- 
men. Defoe's father was a dissenter, and he intended 
his son to become a dissenting minister. Defoe is be- 
lieved to have spent five years at that school ; but before 
he left it, he had given up the idea of entering the 
Church, on the ground that the calling did not promise 
either the comfort or the independence that he ex- 
pected, 

4. We have no knowledge of the manner in which 
Defoe was employed during the five years following his 
departure from Newington Green Academy (1680-85), 
He seems to have thrown himself with energy into the 
discussion of political questions. By birth and training 
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a Nonconformist, he naturally took the side of the Prot- 
estants and the defenders of popular liberties against 
Charles and his brother the Duke of York. As early as 
1683, if his own words may be trusted (which they can- 
not always be), he had begun that writing of pamphlets 
on questions of the day which formed a great part of 
the business of his life. 

5k For here it must be noted that there were £wo 
Defoes, or that Defoe's life consisted of two periods. 
There was Defoe the journalist and politician — author of 
innumerable pamphlets, editor of "The Weekly Review," 
and agent or emissary of several ministers of state ; and 
there was Defoe the writer of fiction — ^author of Robin- 
son Crusoe, Colonel Jack, Captain Singleton^ Roxana, 
and other tales. In the one case he was a man of ac- 
tion, in the other he was a man of thought. The acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover in 1715 marks broadly 
the division between the career of Defoe the pamphleteer 
and Defoe the novelist. He was then fifty-four years 
of age, so that his best works, including Robinson 
CrusoCy belong to the close of his life. He was a man 
of action also in a literal sense. In 1685 he joined the 
rising on behalf of the Duke of Monmouth. More for- 
tunate than some of his companions (two of whom were 
executed), he escaped the consequences of his rebellion 
by going into concealment. 

6. On emerging from his hiding-place, Defoe began 
business as a dealer in hosiery in Freeman's Court, Corn- 
hill, London. But he was not successful, probably be- 
cause he allowed his mind to be distracted by politics 
and by his literary pursuits. In 1692, after he had 
been in the hosiery business for seven years, he became 
bankrupt, his debts being £17,000, and once more he 
prudently went out of sight for a time. 
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7. Bristol was the hiding-place in which Defoe took 
refuge, until he had made a settlement with his creditors. 
He was known in the town as " the Sunday gentleman," 
because he came out of his shell on Sunday only, the 
fear of bailiffs keeping him indoors for the rest of the 
week. When he was again a free man, he returned to 
London, and there we soon find him *'concemed with 
some eminent persons" in devising plans for supply- 
ing Government with money to carry on the war 
with France. The scheme here referred to was most 
probably the loan of £1,000,000 raised by the sale 
of annuities in 1693 — a measure which is sometimes 
said to have laid the foundation of the funded National 
Debt. 

8. Defoe supported Williams war policy with his 
pen also. He wrote a powerful pamphlet in. favour of 
prosecuting the war with France, entitled The ETiglish- 
man's Choice and True Interest This was the first of 
a long series of political tracts and pamphlets written by 
Defoe. It is not necessary that we should here notice 
these productions in detail. They were written in con- 
nection with the questions of the hour, as a leading 
article in a newspaper, or as a magazine article, is writ- 
ten now — ^to be read, to have its effect in guiding public 
opinion, and then to be forgotten. Defoe has had few 
equals as a controversial writer. He went straight 
to the point,, and was never afraid to say what he 
thought. He wrote brightly and vigorously, with a 
strong grasp of the subject in hand, and in clear and 
graceful English. 

9. He wrote on a great variety of subjects — on 
Occasional Conformity, on Foreign Affairs, on Standing 
Armies, on Banks and Benefit Societies, on Education, 
on the Scottish Union — in short, on anything that was 
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attracting public notice. Sometimes he wrote in verse. 
His best effort in that line was The True-horn English- 
Tnan — a metrical satire in reply to a similar piece at- 
tacking William's Dutch favourites, and called " The 
Foreigners." This piece was inunensely popular. It 
gained for Defoe the favour of King William, and of 
the Government, and in 1694 he was made Accountant 
to the Commissioners of Glass Duty, a post which he 
held till the duty was abolished in 1699. 

10. Defoe believed that if he went into business he 
could make a fortune. His accountantship left him 
time to superintend a brick factory near Tilbury Fort, 
of which he by-and-by became the owner. He seems 
to have prospered at first, in proof of which it is alleged 
that he set up a coach and a pleasure-boat. It is also 
said that he paid off about three-fourths of the debts 
of his hosiery business. But his success was only tem- 
porary. His attention was divided between business and 
politics, and at last this venture, like the previous one, 
ended in failure. 

11. The failure was made complete by what happened 
in connection with the most famous of all Defoe's political 
writings — a pamphlet entitled The Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters. It was called forth by the Bill of 1702 
to prevent Occasional Conformity, or the attendance in 
the Church of England of dissenters on being chosen as 
sheriffs and mayors. Defoe had strongly opposed Occa- 
sional Conformity as sinful in 1697. He now wrote, or 
seemed to write, in its favour. His pamphlet was really 
a rough piece of irony. The writer professed to be a 
Tory who was resolved to allow the dissenters no quarter. 
He told them that " the time of mercy is past ; your day 
of grace is over ; you should have practised peace, and 
moderation, and charity, if you expected any yourselves." 
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12. The pamphlet offended both Defoe's Noncon- 
formist friends and his High Church enemies. The 
Government resolved to prosecute him. He fled and 
went into hiding. He was advertised in the " Gazette/' 
and a reward was offered for his discovery (January 10, 
1703). The printer and the publisher were thrown into 
prison. In vain Defoe protested (from his hiding-place) 
that he had been misunderstood, and that his pamphlet 
was a harmless satire on the opinions of Tory Church- 
men. The Government declined to accept the explana- 
tion, and in order to save his friends Defoe gave himself 
up. The House of Commons ordered the pamphlet to 
be burned by the hangman. Its author was tried and 
was found guilty of a seditious libel. He was fined, im- 
prisoned, and ordered to stand three times in the pillory 
(July 1703). The sentence was carried out; but the 
pillory was made an occasion of triumph for the victim, 
for the populace of London took his side, and he after- 
wards saiig his victory in his Hymn to the Pillory. 
His imprisonment took him away from his brickwork, 
and proved disastrous to it as a business. 

13. After the fall of the Tory Ministry, Defoe was 
released, on condition that he should give up political 
writing for seven years (July 1704). That was not all. 
Defoe got an appointment from Harley, and was en- 
gaged on secret missions as a royal pensioner. 

14. The next important piece of work in which Defoe 
took part related to the Scottish Union, which was then 
engaging the attention of the English Government. He 
went to Scotland to promote the Union. He took up 
his residence in Edinburgh in 1706, and lived as a 
literary man, mingling freely in society, for more than 
a year. His chief occupation seemed to be writing for 
"The Weekly Review" already referred to, which he 
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used chiefly as an organ to plead the cause of the 
Union. He wrote powerful articles in it week after 
week, until his English readers complained that he gave 
them Union, Union, Union, and nothing else. He 
laboured earnestly to break down the prejudices that 
existed in each country against the other. He professed 
to do all this out of pure zeal ; but it is all but certain 
that he was the paid agent of the English Ministry. 
Defoe afterwards wrote a complete History of the UnioTiy 
which was published in 1709. 

15. When Harley left the Ministry in 1708, he re- 
commended Defoe to Godolphin, by whom he was em- 
ployed on several delicate and secret missions in Scot- 
land and in the provinces of England. In the case of 
Dr. Sacheverell, who was impeached for abusing the 
Government, Defoe strongly supported the Whigs. The 
trial led to the fall of Godolphin's Ministry. Harley 
returned to power, and then Defoe supported the Tories 
in their policy for bringing the war to an end. When 
Harley fell in 1714, Defoe lost his place and his salary. 
He was bitterly attacked on all sides, and found it neces- 
sary to write a defence of his conduct, under the title 
oi An Appeal to Horiour and Justice (1715). That 
work closed his public and professed political career. 

16. Defoe, at the age of fifty-five, now entered on 
what was a new career. He gave up politics, and wrote 
only to amuse his readers. In 1715, he began the 
" Family Instructor," which became a very popular 
periodical. Then came the work which made him famous 
— Robinson Crusoe, The first part of it was published 
in April 1719, when Defoe was in his fifty-eighth year. 
It ran through four editions in as many months ; and 
the second part appeared in August of the same year. 
A year later, a third part appeared^ with the title, Serious 
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Reflections, but it is now rarely reprinted. Robinson 
Crusoe was at once popular, and it has been popular 
ever since. 

17. It is not necessary to mention in detail the other 
stories written by Defoe. They are now rarely read, 
and some of them are not worth reading. Bis Memoirs 
of a Cavalier, published in 1720, was so real that Lord 
Chatham believed it to be a genuine biography. He 
wrote also a Journal of the Plague, A Tour Through 
the Whole Island of Great Britain, and A New Voyage 
Round the World — works which showed his ready 
imagination, and the extensive fund of information he 
had acquired by reading. 

18. Defoe seems to have been prosperous in his later 
years. He was connected with three or four newspapers, 
his books and pamphlets sold readily, and he had a pen- 
sion from the Government. He built a large house for 
himself, with grounds and stables, and kept a coach. 
He owned property in different places, and was able to 
allot portions to his widow and children. But mystery 
hangs over the close of his life. His affairs seem again 
to have got into confusion, and he quarrelled with his 
eldest son Benjamin about the settlement of his property. 
He is known to have been in hiding, from some unex- 
plained cause, in the last two years of his life; and he did 
not die in his own house. After great suffering from gout, 
he died in a lodging at Ropemaker's Alley, Moorfields, 
on April 26, 1731, and was buried in Bunhill Fields. 

19. Defoe was twice married, but the name of neither 
of his wives has been preserved. He left a widow and 
seven children. A great-grandson was alive in 1856. 
In 1877, it was discovered that three of his descendants 
— maiden ladies — were in poor circumstances, and a 
crown pension of £75 a-year was granted to each of them. 
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SUMMARY OF DEFOFS LIFE AND WORKS. 

Tear. Age. 

1661 Bom, in London. 

1675...14...Groe8 to Nonconformist Academy, in Newington Green. 

1680 . . . 19 . . . Leaves the academy. 

1683... 22... Probably began to write on politics. 

1685... 24... Joins Monmouth's Rising — Escapes and hides himself— Begins 

business as a hosier — Visits Spain. 
1687... 26... Opposes James the Second's Declaration of Indulgence. 
1688... 27... Admitted a Livery man of the City of London— Serves as a 

trooper at the entry of William and Mary. 
1691... 30... Writes in verse, A New Discovery of cm Old Intrigue (Preston's 

Plot). 
1692.. .31. ..Becomes bankrupt (debts £17,000)— Hides in Bristol 
1693... 32... Assists Government in raising a loan of £1,000,000— Writes The 

EnglishmarCs Choice and True Interest. 
1694... 33... Accountant to the Commissioners of Glass Duty (till 1699). 
1695... 34... Carries on brick and tile factory at Tilbury. 
1702... 41... Writes The Shortest Way with the Dissenters — Goes into hiding 

again. 
1703... 42... Is advertised for in the "Gazette" — Gives himself up — Is fined, 

imprisoned, and put in the pillory — Failure of the brick and 

tile business — Writes Hymn to the FiUory. 
1704... 43... Is released by Harley, and gets political emplojrment- Starts 

"The Weekly Review." 
1706... 45... Goes to live in Edinburgh to promote the Union. 
1708... 47... Resignation of Harley — Is employed by Godolphin— Supports the 

prosecution of Sacheverell. , 
1709. . .48. . .Writes History of the Union: 
1710... 49... Harley returns to power — Defoe supports his foreign policy — 

Visits Scotland again. 
1712... 51... Supports Harley 's peace policy (Treaty of Utrecht, 1713). 
1714... 53... Fall of Harley — Loses his office and his salary. 
17 15... 54... Writes An Appeal to Honour and Justice, in his own defence — 

Begins "The Family Instructor.'* 
1719... 58... Bobinson Crusoe : Fart I. (April), Part II. (August). 
1720.,.59...<Sertou« Iteflection>s — Memoirs of a Cavalier. 
1722... 61... Journal of the Plague of 1665. 
1724.. .63.. .Tour of Great Britain (finished 1726). 

1725. ..64.. .-4 New Voyage Bound the World— Bmlda himself a large house. 
1729.. .68. ..Quarrels with his son — Goes into hiding again. 
1731... 70... Dies in Ropemaker's Alley, Moorfields. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Born 1672— Died 1719. 

1. It is a famous saying of Dr. Samuel Johnson^ that 
*' Whoever wishes to attain an English style familiar but 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
his days and nights to the volumes of Addison." Prob- 
ably not many critics would now advise that Addison 
should be the only model of style studied, but all recog- 
nize him as one of the great masters of English prose. 
He is best known in connection with " The Spectator," 
one of the earliest daily papers in England, though not a 
newspaper of the kind to which we are now accustomed. 

2. Joseph Addison was bom at Milston, near Ames- 
bury in Wiltshire, in the year 1672. His father, Lance- 
lot Addison, was then rector of the parish, which was a 
poor living ; but a few years later he was made Dean of 
Lichfield. He also was an author, having published 
several books in theology and one in history ; but he 
would probably never have been heard of as a writer if 
his son had not become famous. Joseph's first school 
was at Amesbury, and his second was at Salisbury. 
When his father got the Deanery of Lichfield and re- 
moved there with his family, Joseph attended the gram- 
mar school — then one of the best in England. There he 
distinguished himself chiefly in connection with a " bar- 
ring-out," of which he was one of the ring-leaders. From 

1 Dr. Samuel Johnson, critic, poet, novelist, and dictionary-maker (1709-1784X See 
Second Period of this volume, p. 169. 
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Lichfield he went to the Charter-house School, London, 
where he had as a contemporary Eichard Steele.^ The 
four or five years he spent there, in the study of the 
classics and in the making of Latin verses, had a marked 
effect on the cultivation of his literary taste. 

3. At the a^e of fifteen, Addison passed from school 
to the University of Oxford. First, he spent two years 
at Queen's College. While there, the excellence of his 
Latin verses (on the Accession of King William) so struck 
his tutor that he obtained for him a demyship, or scholar- 
ship, at Magdalen, and thither he transferred himself. 
He took his M.A. degree in 1 693, and five years later he 
became a Fellow of his college. 

4. While at the university, he early began to make a 

" TbB T»Uer," " Tin 8p»ct»lor," 
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name for himself as an author. In 1691 he prepared, 
along with some friends, a collection of Latin poems, 
which he published under the title Mu8(b AnglicaTiCB 
(English Song). The poems were so well thought of 
that he issued a second volume eight years afterwards. 
In the same year in which he took his M.A. degree (the 
twenty-second of his age), he wrote his first important 
work in English — An Account of the Greatest English 
Poets — in heroic couplets. With marks of immaturity, 
and obvious deficiencies, the greatest of which is the 
omission of Shakespeare, the poem yet showed fine taste, 
and command of easy and graceful versification in the 
style of Dryden. To Dryden, then entering on the last 
stage in his career, he addressed a short poem at this 
time, which greatly pleased the old poet and led to a 
friendship that was valued, as well as profitable, on both 
sides. Dryden was then busy on his translation of Vir- 
gil. Addison contributed to it an Essay on the Georgics 
and Summaries of many of the books of the " -^Eneid." 

5. At that time politics formed the best means by 
which a man of ability could advance himself. The 
leaders of both political parties were always on the out- 
look for new talent at the universities. Addison was 
from that point of view the most promising man of his 
time at Oxford. His acquaintance with Dryden naturally 
led to his introduction to other men of letters. Tonson^ 
the bookseller introduced him to William Congreve^ the 
dramatist, probably also to Wycherley,^ Bentley,* and 
other authors. Through them he was brought into con- 



1 Tonson, Jacob, a famous pablisher; 
the friend of Addison, Pope, and other 
men of letters (1656-1786). He was a 
founder and supporter of the Kit-Kat 
Club (1703). See page 122, note 2. 

2 William Oongreve, dramatist and 
poet (1670-1729); author of "The Double 



Dealer" and "The Mourning Bride." 
S Wyoherley, William, dramatist (1640- 

1715). Wrote " The Plain Dealer." 
4 Bentley, Richard, famous classical 

schohir (1662-1742). Wrote "Dissertation 

on the Epistles of Phalaris." 
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tact with Sir John Somers^ and Charles Montague,^ the 
leaders of the Whig party, to which Addison inclined. 

6. Somers and Montague saw in the clever young 
Oxford scholar a man who might be very useful to their 
party. As a beginning, they suggested the very politic 
step of his writing a poem on a public subject. The 
result was his Address to King William, That was 
followed in a year or two by a Latin poem on The Peace 
ofRysivick, which was dedicated to Montague, and gained 
for its author the praise of scholars. Addison still re- 
mained at Oxford, living on his Fellowship, and perfect- 
ing his classical taste by translating Ovid into English 
an^ writing Latin verses. 

7. In 1699, when he was in his twenty-eighth year, 
Lord Somers (he had been made a peer in 1697) joined 
with Montague in obtaining for Addison an allowance 
of £300 a-year, in the name of a royal pension, that he 
might travel abroad. It was thought that the experience 
he would acquire during a residence in foreign countries 
would complete his preparation for the public service. 
Addison welcomed the proposal on account of the pleasure 
he expected to derive from travelling and from meeting 
with foreign scholars. Accordingly, he spent the greater 
part of the next four years in France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, and Holland. His companion during 
his tour in Italy was Edward Wortley Montague, after- 
wards married to the famous Lady Mary,^ Pope's friend 
— and enemy. 

8. Addison's pen was not wholly idle during his travels. 



1 sir Jobn Somen, lawyer and states- 
man (1651-1716). Lord Chancellor, and 
Baron Somers (1697). 

2 Oharles Montague, statesman and 
poet, known in poliUca as " the trimmer " 
(1661-1715). Prime Minister in 1697, and 
again in 1714. Wrote (along with Prior) 



(i 



The Town and Gonntiy Moose," a par- 
ody on Bryden's "The Hind and the 
Panther." (See above, page 106.) Made 
Baron Halifax in 1700, and earl in 1714. 

8 Lady Mary. See Pope's life, below, 
page 142. 
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He wrote then his well-known Letter from Italy, ad- 
dressed to Montague (now Lord Halifax), his Dialogue 
on Medals, and four acts of a tragedy entitled Gato, of 
which we shall hear more by-and-by. 

9. The death of King William, in 1702, made a great 
change in Addison's fortunes. His patrons Halifax and 
Somers were dismissed, and a mixed Government of 
Whigs and Tories under Lord Godolphin^ came into 
power. His pension was stopped, and his travels came 
to an end. While passing through Holland on his way 
home he heard of his father's death. The prospects with 
which he returned to England were therefore rather 
cheerless. His Fellowship was all that he had to live on. 
Meantime he retired to a shabby lodging up three pairs 
of stairs in the Haymarket, to wait quietly on fortune. 
His Whig friends kept an eye on him, and encouraged 
him with hopes of advancement. He was admitted a 
member of the Kit-Kat Club,^ and he continued and ex- 
tended his literary friendships. 

10. Marlborough's^ victory at Blenheim gave him an 
opportunity of coming before the public again. The 
Ministry naturally wished to make the most of it. Lord 
Godolphin asked Halifax who was the best man to write 
a poem on the event, and Halifax of course recommended 
Addison. No less a person than the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer called at Addison's humble lodging to nego- 



1 Lord GodolpMn, Sydney Godolphin, 
statesman (1640-1712). He was Prime 
Minister from 1702 tiU 1710. In 1708 he 
got rid of the Tories, and his Ministry 
became purely Whig. 

2 Klt-Kat Clul), a Whig club, founded 
in 1703, to support the Protestant succes- 
sion. The name was taken from Chris- 
topher Katt, a confectioner and pastry- 
cook, in whose premises the club met. 
The mutton-pies consumed there were also 
called kit-kats. Sir Godfrey Kneller 



painted the portraits of many of the mem- 
bers on a special size of canvas, since called 
kit-cat The members numbered thirty- 
nine, and included Marlborough, Walpole, 
and Steele. 

3 Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke 
of, great general (1650-1722). His great 
victories of Blenheim, Bamillies, Oude- 
narde, and Malplaquet, were won between 
1704 and 1709. In 1710 he was dismissed 
from office for peculation. 
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tiate the matter. Addison undertook the task, and re- 
ceived the post of a Commissioner of Appeals in the 
Excise, as an earnest of future rewards. 

11. The result was The Campaign, published in 1705. 
The poem has been sneered at as " a gazette in rhyme," 
and so in one sense it was; but the deeds recorded were 
Marlborough's best title to fame, and they were recorded 
with dignity and grace. The finest passage is that in 
which Marlborough at Blenheim is compared to an angel 
directing the storm. Here it is : — 

" *Twas then great Marlborough's mighty soul was proved, 
That in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 
Amidst confusion, horror, and despair. 
Examined all the dreadful scenes of war ; 
In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 
To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 
Inspired repulsed battalions to engage. 
And taught the doubtful battle where to rage 
So, when an angel, by divine command. 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 
Such as of late o'er pale Britannia past. 
Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 
And, pleased th' Almighty's orders to perform. 
Rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm." 

12. The poem was very successful. It pleased the 
public, and made both Marlborough and the Ministry 
more than ever popular. It also increased the author's 
fame, and enlarged the circle of his friends. One of the 
additions most highly prized was Jonathan Swift, then, 
like himself, a hanger-on of the Whigs. Not long after 
the publication of The Campaign, Addison accompanied 
Lord Halifax to Hanover on a political mission. After 
his return, he was appointed an Under-Secretary of State, 
his chiefs being first Sir Charles Hedges, and afterwards 
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the Earl of Sunderland. Thus at last did Addison, in 
his thirty-fifth year, plant his foot on the political ladder. 
In 1708, he was elected Member of Parliament for Lost- 
withiel, a small borough in Cornwall. On being unseated 
he was returned for Malmesbury, and continued to repre- 
sent it till the end of his life. But Addison was no 
orator. Only once did he attempt to speak in the House 
of Commons, and he broke down before he had finished 
a sentence. Sunderland was dismissed from ofl&ce before 
the end of 1708, and Addison retired with him. 

13. In 1709, he went to Ireland as Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Lord Wharton). The appointment 
confirmed his friendship with Swift,^ who generously 
wrote to leading men in Ireland commending Addison for 
his ability and honesty. Their friendship, however, was 
destined to be of short duration. The fall of Godolphin's 
Ministry in the following year deprived Addison of his 
secretaryship. Then also Swift, disappointed that the 
Whigs had not made him a bishop, broke away from 
them, and when he returned to the field of politics he 
joined the Tory camp. That naturally led to coldness 
between the two literary friends whose pens were engaged 
on opposite sides, and they gradually drifted apart. They 
met occasionally, but cordiality was gone. 

14. While Addison was in Ireland, his friend Richard 
Steele was running his paper "The Tatler," published 
three times a week. The first number appeared on 
April 12, 1709. Addison had already (1705) helped 
Steele with his play "The Tender Husband," and his 
assistance in connection with the new paper was eagerly 
sought. Addison's official duties, however, kept him a 
great deal away from London. His first contribution 
did not appear till No. 18 ; and he wrote in all only 



1 Swift. See below, page 153. 
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forty-two papers, while Steele wrote one hundred and 
eighty-eight. " The Tatler " was discontinued in January 
1711. 

15. Two months later — namely, on March 12 — ap- 
peared the first number of the more famous " Spectator," 
which is closely associated with Addison's name. Though 
Steele started and edited it, and others contributed to 
it, it was Addison's papers that raised it to the highest 
rank among English periodicals, and indeed made the 
periodical an English classic. "The Spectator" was issued 
daily. It was not a daily newspaper in the modem 
sense. Its great feature was not the " latest news " or 
the "leading article" on the political question of the 
hour ; it was an elegantly written essay on some social 
or literary or philosophical subject, and its charm lay in 
its sparkling wit, or quaint humour, or delicate criticism. 

16. The contributors were supposed to be members of 
a club — the Spectator's Club — and were types or repre- 
sentatives of varied character. There were, besides Mr. 
Spectator himself, Sir Roger de Coverley, the simple- 
minded and humorous country gentleman ; Sir Andrew 
Freeport, the London merchant or city man ; Will Honey- 
comb, a survival of the fashionable man of the previous 
generation; Captain Sentry, the army man, great on 
wars and foreign policy ; the learned Templar ; and the 
thoughtful Clergyman. The gem of the group is Sir 
Roger. The first sketch of the character was Steele's; 
but Addison is certainly the painter of. the full length 
portrait of the good old bachelor baronet, who lives in 
our hearts among the best prized of the friends we make 
in books. 

17. Addison wrote 274 numbers, and Steele 234. 
Each of Addison's papers was marked, Steele tells us, 
with one of the four letters, C. L. I. 0. — taken from the 
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name of the Muse, Clio. The Essays on Milton, the 
Vi&ion of Mirza, and the account of Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley's Visit to London, may be taken as some of the 
finest specimens of what Addison's graceful pen could 
do. "The Spectator" lasted for 635 numbers, continu- 
ing to appear, with one break of eighteen months, during 
which " The Guardian" ran its course, until the end of 
1714. It was read all over England, and its circulation 
is believed to have reached ten thousand daily. 

18. Addison's literary ventures must have been profit- 
able. In the first year of " The Spectator," he purchased 
for £10,000 the estate of Bilton, near Rugby. He had 
no doubt saved money while he was Irish Secretary, 
but Bilton was bought mainly with the profits of his 
literary work. 

19. It was in the year 1712, while "The Spectator" 
was in its fullest vigour, that Addison and Pope became 
acquainted. At the close of the previous year, Addison 
had praised Pope's " Essay on Criticism " in one of his 
papers. Probably the review was prompted by Steele, 
their common friend ; and it is certain that Steele intro- 
duced the poet and the critic to each other. Pope was 
admitted to the " little senate " of friends and admirers 
that surrounded Addison at Button's Coffee-house,^ and 
that took the law from his lips on all matters of literary 
taste. By-and-by Pope ceased to attend, because, as he 
alleged, the night sittings were bad for his health, but 
quite as probably because he had no sympathy with 
Philips, Tickell, and others whom he met there. The 
fact that Addison praised the " Pastorals " of Ambrose 
Philips more warmly than his was enough to excite 



1 Button's Coffee-hoiise. Button was 
a servant of Addison, whom he set up in 
a coffee-house in Covent Garden. The 



'4ittle senate" (see the Life of Pope, be- 
low, page 141) included Philips, Tickell, 
Budgell, Carey, and others. 
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Pope's jealousy, and in fact sowed the seeds of a very 
famous quarrel. 

20. The quarrel, however, did not take place at once. 
When Addison finished his tragedy of Cato, and had 
it put on the stage (1713), Pope wrote the Prologue. 
The play was extremely popular, running at once for 
thirty-five nights. With it Addison's living fame reached 
its highest point; for while now Addison is esteemed most 
in connection with " The Spectator," his contemporaries 
were proudest of him as the author of Goto, The play, 
however, was furiously attacked by John Dennis, a critic of 
note in his day. Pope, in replying to Dennis, cast ridicule 
on him, and thus offended Addison, who disapproved of 
the way in which his critic was treated. 

21. Addison and Pope were never very hearty friends 
after that ; but iln^y did not come to an open rupture 
till the publication of the first volume of Pope's transla- 
tion of Homer in 1715. The story is told more fully 
in the Life of Pope.^ Here it is necessary to say that 
Pope was jealous, not only because Addison praised the 
rival translation of Tickell more highly than his, but also 
and still more because he believed that the rival transla- 
tion had been suggested by Addison to Tickell — one of 
his satellites at Button's. The quarrel was rendered 
classical by Pope's famous lines on " Atticus,"^ first printed 
in 1723, and incorporated in the " Letter to Dr. Arbuth- 
not" in 1735. When Pope was blamed for writing his 
attack on Addison after that author's death, he replied 
that " it was a great falsehood." He asserted that he 
had sent the first draft of the lines to Addison in a letter 
in 1715, and quoted other letters to prove his case; but 
Pope played so many tricks with his correspondence that 



1 Life of Pope. See page 188. I 2 Lines on " Attioiu " Quoted in the 

I Life of Pope, below, page 141. 
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evidence drawn from that source cannot be accepted. 
He may have written the lines before Addison's death, — 
there is some independent evidence in favour of that 
view ; but no one now believes Pope's statement that he 
sent them to Addison. 

22. On the death of Queen Anne, and the fall of the 
Tories, Addison acted as Secretary to the Lords-Justices 
who administered the government until the arrival of 
King George. Soon afterwards, his friend the Earl of Sun- 
derland went to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, and Addison 
accompanied him as Chief Secretary. That ofl&ce, which 
he now filled for the second time, allowed him to spend 
a good deal of time in London, and to continue his lit- 
erary work. At that time he wrote another play, The 
DruTriTner, which, however, turned out as great a failure 
when put on the' stage as Cato had been a success. 

23. When Sunderland resigned his Lord Lieutenancy, 
in August 1715, Addison retired with him. The Whigs 
required his aid in another capacity. Though the Kebel- 
lion of 1715 had been put down without much difficulty, 
the Jacobites were strong in the country, and it was felt 
toTbe necessary to take steps to reduce their influence. 
The Freeholder, a twice-a-week newspaper, was started 
by Addison in December 1715 to support the Whig cause 
and the Hanoverian and Protestant succession. Besides 
temperate and well -reasoned political articles, Addison 
wrote in it occasional essays on social and literary sub- 
jects, some of which recall the humour and grace of " The 
Spectator.'' The paper lasted only till June 1716. It 
was discontinued, Addison said, because the constant repe- 
tition of the same ideas and arguments was tiresome both 
to writer arid to readers. 

24. Addison was rewarded for his services to the 
Government with a Commissionership for Trade and 
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the Colonies. In August 1716, he married Charlotte, 
Countess of Warwick, whose son, the young earl, was his 
friend. Addison went to live at Holland House, and 
received his friends there. In spite of rumours to the 
contrary, the marriage is believed to have been a happy 
one. Soon afterwards he reached the highest point in 
his political career, being made a Secretary of State in 
the Earl of Sunderland's Ministry, and entitled as a Privy 
Councillor to call himself the Right Honourable Joseph 
Addison. As has been said already, he made no figure 
in Parliament, though he discharged his official duties 
with singular regularity and uprightness. Ill-health, 
however, soon forced him to resign. He indulged too 
freely in the pleasures of the table, and he became 
subject to attacks of asthma — the disease which by-and- 
by proved fatal to him. 

25. Just a year later, when the hand of death was on 
him, there occurred his unhappy quarrel with his life- 
long friend Steele, who had been knighted on the acces- 
sion of George the First. The cause of the quarrel was a 
Peerage Bill framed by Sunderland's Ministry with the 
view of limiting the power of the Crown to create new 
peers. Steele attacked the BiU; Addison defended it. 
Steele replied with bitterness, and Addison rejoined with 
contempt. In a third pamphlet Steele dared his opponent 
to take the field again. But that opponent was beyond 
the reach of taunts. Asthma, complicated with dropsy, 
cut him off on June 17, 1719. The shock to poor Steele 
was terrible. By-and-by he took occasion to express, in 
a letter to Congreve prefixed to a new edition of The 
Drummer, his love and reverence for his old friend. 

26. When Addison was on his death-bed, he sent for 
his step-son, the Earl of Warwick, a wild and thought- 
less youths and told him that he wished him to " see in 
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what peace a Christian can die." His body lay in state 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, and was buried by night in 
Westminster Abbey. He left one daughter, Charlotte 
Addison, who died unmarried in 1797, aged eighty. 

27. Addison's writing marks an era in the history of 
English prose. He wrote in a simple and unaffected yet 
graceful and charming style. Macaulay has described 
him as "the unsullied statesman, the accomplished 
scholar, the consummate painter of life and manners, 
the great satirist who alone knew how to use ridicule 
without abusing it; who, without inflicting a wound, 
effected a great social reform ; and who reconciled wit 
and virtue after a long and painful separation, during 
which wit had been led astray by profligacy and virtue 
by fanaticism." 



SUMMARY OF APDISOirS LITE AND WORKS. 

Tear. Age. 

1672 Bom at Milston, Wilts. 

1678... 6... Went to school at Amesbury ; then at Salisbury. 

1681... 9. ..Went to Lichfield grammar school — Took part in barring-out. 

1682... 10... Attended Charter-house School, London. 

1687. . .15. . .Entered at Queen's College, Oxford. 

1689... 17... Obtained demyship at Magdalen. 

1Q91... 19... lasned Musce Anglicance, vol. i. 

1693... 21... M. A.— Wrote Account of the Greatest English Poets (verse)— 
Verses to Dryden. 

1695... 23... Friendship with Somers and Montague — Address to Kmg William 
(verse). 

1697... 25... Translation of Ovid ("Metam." ii.) in Tonson's Miscellanies — 
Latin poem on The Peace of Jtyswick. 

1698... 26... Fellow of Magdalen. 

1699... 27... Gets Crown pension of £300 a-year, to travel abroad — Mtuce 
Anglicance, vol. ii. — Groes to France. 

1700... 28... Goes to Italy with Edward Wortley Montague. 

1701... 29... Goes to Switzerland — Letter from Italy to Lord Halifaoi — Dialogue 
on Medals— Cato (acts i.-iv.). 

1702... 30... Goes to Austria and Germany— Death of William III.— Resig- 
nation of Halifax — ^Pension stopped. 

1703... 31... Goes to Holland— Death of his father— Returns to England- 
Lives in HajTnarket — Joins the Kit-Kat Club. 
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Tear. Age. 

1704... 32... Asked to write poem on Battle of Blenheim — Commissioner of 
Appeals in the Excise. 

1705..-33...2%€ Campaign (poem) — Helps Steele with his "Tender Husband" 
— Accompanies Lord Halifax to Hanover — Friendship with 
Swift. 

1706... 34... Under-Secretary of State — Writes Rosamond (opera) ; a failure. 

1708...36...M.P. for Lostwithiel (Cornwall) — Unseated— M. P. for Malmes- 
bury — ^Resigns Under-Secretaryship. 

1709...37...Groe8 to Ireland as Chief Secretary to Lord Lieutenant (Lord 
Wharton)— "The Tatler" started by Steele: Addison writes 
No. 18. 

1710...38... Starts The Whig Examiner (only five numbers issued) — Resig- 
nation of Grodolphin — Addison retains Keepership of Records. 

1711...39..." The Tatler" discontinued (January 2)— "The Spectator " begun 
(March 1) — Quarrel with Swift — Presides at Button's tavern — 
Reviews Pope's " Essay on Criticism " (December 20)— Resigns 
his Fellowship at Oxford. 

1712... 40... Friendship with Pope— Close of "The Spectator," vol. vii., No. 
555 (December 6). 

1713...41...(7ato finished, and acted with great success ; Prologue by Pope. 

1714... 42... Death of Queen Anne — Fall of the Tories— Addison Secretary to 
the Lords- Justices — "The Spectator" revived by Addison 
(June 18-December 20) — Secretary to Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (Earl of Sunderland). 

1715... 43... Writes The Drummer (play) ; a failure — Resigns Irish Secretary- 
ship (August) — Starts The Freeholder (December till June 1716) 
— A Commissioner for Trade and the Colonies. 

1716... 44... Marries the Countess of Warwick (August). 

1717. . .45. . .Secretary of State in Sunderland's Ministry — Birth of his daughter 
Charlotte (died in 1797, immarried). 

1718... 46... Resigns Secretaryship owing to attacks of asthma. 

1719... 47... Conflict with Steele about the Peerage Bill — Addison dies at Hol- 
land House, June 17— Buried in Westminster Abbey. 



ALEXANDER POPE. 

BoEN 1688— Died 1744. 

1. The Coffee-house was a great feature m the social 
life of the seventeenth century. It was to that time 
what the Club is to the present century — a place of 
resort for men in their hours of leisure, where they 
discussed the last new book or the last new play, and 
talked gossip or politics as it suited their humour. One 
of the most famous of the coffee-houses was Will's, where 
literary men used to meet to hear John Dryden lay 
down the law. On one occasion, a boy of nine years of 
age found his way into the room and listened eagerly to 
the conversation. His name was Alexander Pope, and 
he was to be to the next generation what Dryden was 
to his — the first poet of the day. That was the only 
time the two poets ever met. 

2. Pope was then at school in London. Though only 
a school-boy, he had a great deal of literary taste and 
knowledge. He was a very precocious child ; which 
means that his mind was very early developed : as the 
saying goes, he had an old head on young shoulders. 
He was bom in Lombard Street, London, on May 21, 
1688, the year of the Revolution. His father, also 
Alexander Pope, was a linen-draper in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. His mother was Edith Turner, one of many 
daughters of a Yorkshire proprietor. Both his father 
and his mother were Roman Catholics. Out of respect 
for their wishes, rather than from conviction. Pope was a 
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Roman Catholic all his life. After the death of his father, 
some of his friends tried to induce him to leave the Church 
of Kome ; but he refused to quit hia mother's Church. 
His devotion to his mother was one of the best features 
of Pope's character. He called her. on her tomb-stone, 
" the best of mothers and the most loving of women." 

3. While still a young man, Pope's father made 
enough of money to enable him to retire from business, 
to bring up his son in a luxurious way, and to allow 
him to indulge his literary tastes without anxiety about 
the means of living. When the father gave up business, 
the family Kved for a short time at Kensington, and 
then settled at Binfield, nine miles from Windsor, which 
was Pope's home till his twenty-eighth year. 
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4. Pope was a delicate and sensitive child. ^'He 
inherited," says Mr. Leslie Stephen, " headaches from his 
mother, and a crooked figure from his father." Both 
his parents were elderly when he was born ; and as he 
was their only child, he was a good deal petted and 
spoiled. He received most of his education at home. 
Those were the days in which Roman Catholics were 
not allowed to keep schools. If Pope had attended a 
public school or a university, he might have turned out 
a very different kind of man. 

5. The boy taught himself to write by copying the 
words in printed books, which accounts for his small 
and crabbed handwriting. He was so famous for 
crowding a great deal of writing into a small space, 
that Dean Swift called him " paper-sparing Pope." The 
family priest taught him the rudiments of Latin and 
Greek when he was about eight years of age. He then 
went to school for a short time at Twyford, near Win- 
chester ; but he was expelled for practising his natural 
turn for satire on the school-master. The only other 
school he attended was a private one in London, kept 
by a convert from Roman Catholicism, named Deane. 
He left it in his thirteenth year, and returned to his 
father's home. That was all the regular education the 
poet received. 

6. Even before that, Pope had begun to write in 
verse. He tells us that — 

" As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came." 

He used to submit his exercises in verse-making to his 
father, who rejected the " bad rhymes." In his ninth 
year he translated part of the Latin poet Statins.^ At 

1 Statius (61-96 A.D.), author of an heroic poem called the '' Thebais," and a col- 
lection of verse called " Silvse." 
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twelve, he wrote a play founded on Homer's "Iliad," 
and an Ode on Solitude, which is the earliest of his 
poems now printed in his works. At thirteen he wrote 
an epic poem of four thousand lines, entitled Alcander, 
Prince of Rhodes, some couplets of which he afterwards 
used without alteration in two of his most famous poems 
— the Essay on Criticism and the Dundad, The rest 
of the poem was discreetly committed to the flames by 
the poet himself. 

7. For the next five or six years he lived almost 
constantly at Binfield, engaged in study and in the 
practice of versification. When he was about sixteen 
years of age, the young poet found an admirer and a 
patron in Sir William Trumbal,^ an ex-Secretary of State 
who lived near Windsor. He had formed a very high 
idea of Pope's powers, telling him, indeed, that he knew 
no one so likely to equal Milton as he was. 

8. The work which drew forth this flattery was the 
Pastorals, written in 1704. The poems were shown by 
Trumbal to William Walsh,^ the poet and critic; to 
William Wycherley and William Congreve, the leading 
dramatists of the time; and to many other eminent 
men in London. They were all amazed by the correct- 
ness and ease of the versification — qualities which, in 
those days, were thought to constitute nearly the whole 
of poetry. The Pastorals are allegorical poems of the 
same class as Spenser's " Shepherd's Calendar ; " but the 
poetry is not inspired, as Spenser's was, by nature and 
by passion. It is mainly a reflection, in wonderfully 
musical verse, of the thoughts of other poets, ancient 



1 Sir William Trumbal, or Trumbull 
(1636-1716). He was Mivoy to France, and 
afterwards a Lord of the Treasury. He 
was Secretary of State under Godolphin 
(1606-97). 



2 William Walsh, critic and scholar 
(1663-1709). He was M.P. for Worcester- 
shire. Pope visited him at his seat of 
Abberley there, and received from him 
valuable directions as to his studies. 
Walsh's writings are now forgotten. 
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and modem. The poems were not printed till 1709, 
when they appeared in Jacob Tonson's " Poetical Mis- 
cellany." 

9. In the meantime Pope had been producing other 
work. He wrote the first part of Windsor Forest, a 
rural poem suggested by Denham's"^ "Cooper's Hill," in 
1704. Probably this was handed round in manuscript 
among the poet's friends, along with the Pastorals ; but 
it was not completed and published till 1713. Another 
poem written about this time was The Messiah, a sacred 
eclogue. The well-known Ode for Music on St Cecilia's 
Day was written in 1708, by desire of Richard Steele, 
whence we must conclude that the poet had made the 
personal acquaintance of Steele at that time. The 
equally well-known ode. The Dying Christian to his 
Soul, was written in 1712, also at Steele's request. 

10. These, however, were less important than another 
poem produced about the same time, which at once raised 
Pope to the front rank of living poets. That was the 
Essay on Criticism, written in 1709, but not published 
till 1711. When it is remembered that Pope was only 
twenty-one when he wrote this poem, and that it belongs 
to a class of composition which requires mature judg- 
ment and sound taste as well as wide knowledge of 
literature, it will be admitted that it affords such an 
example of early genius as the world has rarely seen. 
All previous works of the same kind, from the "Ars 
Poetica" (Poetic Art) of Horace downwards, had been 
written by men of mature years and wide experience. 
This one was written by a precocious boy just out of 
his 'teens. 



1 Denham, Sir John, an Irish poet (1615- 
1668X wrote" Cooper's HiU" in 1643. These 
lines from it are famous :— 
" O, could I flow like thee, and make thy 
stream 



My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet 

not dull ; 
strong without rage, without o'erflowing 

fuU!" 
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11. The poem was very popular in its own day, 
because it belonged to a kind of poetry that the taste 
of the time relished. Addison praised it in " The Spec- 
tator,"^ and he afterwards allowed Steele to introduce the 
young poet to him personally. The poem also gained 
for Pope the friendship of John Gay,* who was bom in 
the same year as Pope, but had not yet become famous. 
At this time Pope took a passing fancy for painting, 
and studied the art for a short time under his friend 
Charles Jervas, but he very soon gave it up. 

12. Pope's next important work was The Rape of the 
Lock, a mock-heroic poem suggested by the theft of a 
ringlet from a lady by her lover. The lover was Lord 
Petre, and the lady was Mrs. Arabella Fermor, to whom 
the poem was dedicated ; while all the persons in it 
belonged to Roman Catholic families with which Pope 
was on friendly terms. As it was first printed in 
Lintots "Miscellany" (1712), the poem consisted of 
two cantos only; but it was so well received that he 
extended it the next year, and introduced into it the 
" machinery " of the sylphs. 

13. Addison praised the poem, but not warmly 
enough to gratify Pope's vanity. When Pope told Ad- 
dison of his intention to introduce the sylphs, the great 
critic advised him to let it alone. It was a delicious 
morsel — Tnerura scd^ — as it was. Pope suspected him 
of a wish to mar the success of the poem, and hence 
arose a coolness between them, which led to more serious 
consequences afterwards. Nevertheless, Pope wrote the 
Prologue for Addison's great tragedy, "Cato," in 1713 ; 
and when John Dennis, a rival poet, attacked the tragedy, 
Pope defended it. 



1 In "The Spectator,*' No. 253, Decem- 
ber 20, 1711. 

2 John Gay (1688-1732), author of 



« 



Fables," in verse, "The Beggar's Opera/* 
and "Black-eyed Susan." 
3 Meriun sal, pure wit. 
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14. The maimer of the defence, as we have seen, 
above,^ was disapproved by Addison. It took the shape 
of an anonymous pamphlet, entitled The Narrative of Dr. 
Robert Norris on the Frenzy of J. D, It is not certain 
that Addison knew that Pope was the author of the 
pamphlet. At all events, he professed not to know, 
and he told Steele to write to the publisher condemn- 
ing the manner in which Dennis had been attacked. 
Thus Pope's support wa<s disowned by the friend whom 
he wished to help. Pope was disgusted. The coolness 
between him and Addison increased, and he began to seek 
friendships in other quarters. Of Dennis, at least, he 
had made a life-long enemy. 

15. About this time Pope became the friend of 
Jonathan Swift, the famous Dean of St. Patrick's, in 
Dublin. It was his admiration for Windsor Forest 
that made Swift seek the friendship of Pope ; and then 
a correspondence began which lasted as long as Swift 
had power to carry it on. Pope had not hitherto been 
a political partisan, as Dryden was all his life. On 
first going to London in his manhood, he had allied 
himself with the Whigs, though he was also on friendly 
terms with the Tories. Now, however. Swift's attraction 
drew him into the Tory camp. He became intimate 
with its leading spirits — Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford ; 
Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke ; Francis Atter- 
bury. Bishop of Rochester ; and Dr. John Arbuthnot.^ 

16. These were the men who associated themselves 
together in the Scriblerus Club, which was founded in 
1713. It owed its name to Swift, whose surname 
Halifax punningly Latinized into "Martinus,"* so that 



1 Above. See Life of Addison, page 127. 

2 John Arbuthnot, physician and 
humourist (1658-1785); author of "The 
History of John Bull," a satirical roniance. 



3 Martlnus. The martin and the sunft 
are two kinds of the swallow, and therein 
lay the pun. The tnartin is named after 
St. Martin. 
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"Martinus Scriblerus" meant "Swift the Scribbler." 
The object of the Club was to promote what its mem- 
bers considered correct taste in literature ; and one of 
the means they used for that purpose wa<s to write 
satires on the false taste and worthless writings of the 
time. The first of these satires was the " Memoirs of 
the Extraordinary Life, Works, and Discoveries of 
Martinus Scriblerus." It is usually published among 
Pope's collected works, where it appeared for the first 
time after Axbuthnot's death ; but there is no doubt 
that Arbuthnot was the chief author of it, though both 
Pope and Swift were contributors. 

17. The death of Queen Anne scattered the Scriblerus 
brotherhood. Even before that, the Tory chiefs had 
quarrelled. Bolingbroke had intrigued against Oxford 
and had driven him from oflSce. On the accession of 
George the First, Oxford was thrown into the Tower, 
and Bolingbroke fled to France, where he became an 
adviser of the Pretender. Swift went to live at his 
deanery of St. Patrick's in Dublin. Arbuthnot, who 
had been the queen's physician, had to quit his rooms 
in St. James's Palace and take a house in Dover 
Street. 

18. In the end of 1713, Pope announced his intention 
of publishing a translation of Homer's " Iliad " in English 
verse ; and, after the manner of the time, he opened a 
subscription list. The proposal was well received, and 
Pope began the work at once. In 1715 he published 
the first volume, containing the first four Books. Other 
instalments were published in 1717 and 1718, and the 
work was completed in 1720. Gay celebrated the event 
in one of his happiest poems, " Alexander Pope : His 
safe Return from Troy." Then followed a translation of 
Homer's " Odyssey," in which Pope received assistance 
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from Elijah Fenton^ and William Broome,^ two poets of 
his own school. Pope has been accused of treating his 
assistants shabbily, and he was not so generous as he 
might have been. The work paid him well: he received 
over £5,000 for the "Iliad," and nearly £4,000 for the 
"Odyssey," after paying for assistance both in the notes 
and in the translation. 

19. The translation of Homer is made memorable in 
literary history by the quarrel with Addison, to which 
it led. When Pope announced his purpose to translate 
the " Iliad," Thomas Tickell, a friend and colleague of 
Addison, was induced (some said, and Pope believed, by 
Addison himself) to produce a rival translation. About 
the same time that Pope's translation of the first four 
Books appeared, Tickell published his translation of 
Book I. The opinion formed of TickelFs work may be 
gathered from the fact that it was never carried further. 
Nevertheless, Addison eagerly praised it, declaring it to 
be the best translation ever published, and therefore 
better than Pope's. Pope was furious. His old grudge 
against Addison was revived in the form of personal 
hatred and bitter words. They had a common friend 
in James Craggs, a literary man and a Whig politician, 
who afterwards became Secretary at War. Pope sat 
down and wrote Craggs an angry letter, in which he 
poured abuse and contempt both on Addison and on 
Tickell, with the intention, of course, that Addison should 
hear of it or see it. 

20. That was not all. He made Addison the sub- 
ject of his first effort^ in personal satire, and wrote 
the famous lines, first printed in 1723, and after- 



1 Fenton (1683-1730). 

2 Broome (1689-1745). 

3 First effort. There was a dispute as 
to the time when these lines were written— 



whether at the time of the quarrel (171<'>), 
or after Addison's death. On this point, 
see Life of Addison, above, page 127. 
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wards embodied in the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 
1735):— 

" Peace to all such, but were there one whose fires 
True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspires ; 
Blest with such talent and each art to please. 
And bom to write, converse, and live with ease : 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes. 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 
Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 
A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend, 
Dreading e'en fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging that he ne'er obliged ; 
[Who, if two wits on rival themes contest. 
Approves of each, but likes the worst the best ;] 
Like CatOy give his little senate laws, 
And sit attentive to his own applause ; 
While Wits and Templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise, — 
Who but must laugh if such a man there be 1 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he ?" 

21. "Atticus" was of course "Addison," and so it 
was written in the early versions of the poem. The 
two lines enclosed in brackets, and referring to the rival 
translations of Pope and Tickell, were also in the first 
version, and were afterwards omitted. Pope learned, from 
the writing of these verses, how easily and gracefully he 
could handle the rapier of metrical satire. It was the 
same kind of weapon that Dryden had used against 
Shadwell, and Shaftesbury, and Buckingham, and a score 
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of others ; but it was both more highly polished and of 
keener edge. Pope did not forget this discovery, as we 
shall see by-and-by. Addison, on his part, took no notice 
of the quarrel, but praised Pope's " Iliad " in " The Free- 
holder," as if the letter to Craggs had never been written. 
On the whole, Addison comes out of the quarrel better 
than Pope. But Pope was not to be let alone. His old 
enemy Dennis opened fire on him again in a pamphlet 
on " The Character of Mr. Pope." Pope did not reply 
immediately; he reserved his wrath for a greater occasion. 

22. It was at this time (1716) that Pope removed, 
with his parents, from Binfield to Chiswick^ on the 
Thames. There he finished and published the Elegy to 
the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady (a Mrs. Weston, 
who had made an unhappy marriage), the most pathetic 
of all his poems. There also he wrote the epistle, Eloisa 
to Ahelard, in which the nun confesses in passionate 
language her love for the monk she can never meet 
again. Pope's father died in October of the follow- 
ing year ; and a few months later, he settled with his 
mother in his famous villa at Twickenham, where he 
spent the remainder of his days, amusing himself with 
his gardens, his bowling-green, and his grotto, in the 
intervals of his literary work and of his intercourse with 
literary friends. At Twickenham he completed the 
" Iliad," and wrote or superintended the translation of 
the " Odyssey." 

23. One of the most famous of Pope's friends was 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague,^ who went with her 
husband on an embassy to Constantinople in 1716, and 



1 Ohlswlck, below Kew, on the left 
bank of the river. 

2 Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
(1690-1762), daughter of the Duke of King- 
ston (William Pierrepoint). She is famous 



for the lively "Letters" she wrote when 
abroad (published 1763-67), and for having 
introduced inoculation into England (1721). 
She married Edward Wortley Montague, 
Addison's friend, in 1712. 
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with whom Pope carried on an interesting correspondence. 
On their return from the East, the Montagues settled at 
Twickenham, and were on friendly terms with Pope, 
until the usual quarrel made them bitter enemies. Pope 
never married, but he delighted in female society. There 
were several ladies, any one of whom he might have 
been expected to marry. One of these was Judith 
Cowper, with whom he carried on a vigorous corre- 
spondence in 1722 and 1723 ; but in the latter year she 
married a colonel. Probably the objects of his most 
sincere attachment were the sisters Teresa and Martha 
Blount, daughters of an Oxfordshire squire. His affec- 
tion for Martha Blount was sincere and lasting, and he 
left her at his death most of his property. 

24. Between the "Iliad" and the "Odyssey," Pope 
undertook to edit an edition of " Shakespeare." It w€us 
published by Tonson in 1725, but it was by no means 
successful. It was strongly condemned by Lewis Theo- 
bald,^ a leading critic, who afterwards issued a well- 
known edition of " Shakespeare," containing many happy 
emendations of the text. Theobald thus made Pope an 
enemy — one of those for whom his wrath was being laid 
up. The number of Pope's foes increased somewhat 
rapidly. He had now quarrelled with Dennis, with Ad- 
dison, with Lady Mary Wortley Montague, with Colley 
Gibber,^ the actor and poet, and with Theobald, the critic. 
To his old friend Swift, however, he was still faithful. 
The dean spent four months with him at Twickenham 
in 1726 — a feW months before he startled the world and 
made himself for ever famous with " Gulliver's Travels." 
Swift visited Pope again in the following year. 



1 Theobald, a minor poet (died 1744). 
His edition of Shakespeare appeared in 
1733. Theobald was the first hero of the 
Duneiad. 



2 Golley Gibber, dramatist and actor 
(1671-1757). He was made Poet-laureate 
in 1780. 
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25. One result of Swift's visits was speedily seen in 
the publication of the second of the Scriblerus effusions 
— Pope's Treatise on the Bathos, or Art of SinJcing in 
Poetry, It was a merciless scourging in pointed and 
vigorous prose of the small poets of the day — the men 
who were afterwards held up to scorn in the Dunciad. 
It increased the number and the bitterness of Pope's 
personal enemies. Ambrose Philips, whose " Pastorals " 
were ridiculed without stint or pity, hung up a rod for 
the critic's back at Button's tavern, where Addison used 
to preside; but the threat was a pretty safe one, as Pope 
never by any chance went there. 

26. Then came the Ihindad itself, to which the Bathos 
had been a mere prelude. The whips of the prose work 
were exchanged for scorpions in the verse. Never before 
had such scathing and stinging satire been hurled against 
unlucky scribblers, and there has been nothing like it 
since. The nearest approach to it is Dry den's "Mac 
Flecknoe," the satire on which the Dunciad was founded. 

27. The hero of the poem, when it first appeared, 
was Lewis Theobald, who had condemned Pope's "Shake- 
speare." Its publication brought Pope's enemies down 
on him in a host. His position has been compared to 
that of a man who hasv stirred a wasps* nest and has 
brought the wa^ps around his head in an angry swarm. 
Dennis, Theobald, Gibber, and the rank and file of 
jobbing poets were up in arms. These men held weekly 
meetings at their clubs to concoct letters and criticisms 
for "Mist's Weekly Journal" or "The Flymg Post." 
One of the weakest of the replies was entitled " A Pop 
upon Pope " — a squib of which Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague gets the credit. Pope enjoyed the uproar, 
and made for his second edition a careful list of the 
papers " in which our author was abused." 
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28. For several years afterwards Pope's serious work 
consisted in the writing of the didactic poems grouped 
together by William Warburton, his first editor, under 
the title of Moral Essays, The most famous of these 
is The Essay on Man, which was undertaken at the 
suggestion, if not with the help, of Bolingbroke. The 
poem is really a system of ethics in verse ; but though 
its versification is masterly, and some of its imagery is 
very fine, it is generally admitted to contain very poor 
philosophy: the poetry was Pope's, the philosophy was 
mainly Bolingbroke's ; and to him the work was dedicated. 

29. Such a work would have been more appropriately 
written in prose ; and that Pope admitted. But he had 
two reasons for , preferring verse — the one was that 
moral maxims were more striking and more easily re- 
membered in verse than in prose; the other was that he 
was able to express himself with greater brevity and 
force in the metrical form. He judged wisely for his 
own fame. As a system of ethics in prose the Essay on 
Man would have been speedily forgotten. It is valued 
and will always be read for its brilliant expression of 
sound sentiments and commonplace thoughts in striking 
lines and memorable couplets. This character has made 
it one of the most frequently-quoted poems in the En- 
glish language. 

30. Most of the Satires, in imitation of those of 
Horace, were written in the same years as the Moral 
Essays. In these highly-finished poems, Pope did not 
confine himself to poets and critics, but freely attacked 
persons of rank and of note. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague and her husband were savagely abused. Lord 
Hervey^ was ridiculed as " Lord Fanny," and was added 



1 Lord Hervey, John Hervey, politician I " Memoirs of the Reign of George IL' 
and minor poet (169G-1743). He wrote I (published 1848). 
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to the number of Pope's enemies. The longest of the 
satires was addressed to King George the Second, who 
was complimented in a strain of skilfully veiled irony. 
He prefixed to the Satires, as a prologue, in 1735, the 
famous Epistle to Dr, Arhuthnot, which he described as 
" a sort of bill of complaint, begun many years since, and 
drawn up by snatches, as the several occasions offered." 
It contained Pope's final reply to his detractors. 

31. In one of these Satires, Pope boasted that he was 

"Unplaced, unpensioned, no man's heir, or slave." 

He declined to negotiate about a pension with Lord 
Halifax, and he afterwards refused a pension of £300 
offered him by his friend. Secretary Craggs. He lived 
chiefly by his writings, and he was proud of his position 
as an independent man of letters. There was, however, 
one blot on his fame. It is an undoubted fact that 
he suppressed a passage in one of his Satires attacking 
the Duchess of Marlborough on her paying him £1,000. 
The one extenuating circumstance was that he used the 
money, not for himself, but to complete an investment 
for the benefit of his friend Martha Bloimt. 

32. Death had been busy among the poet's friends of 
late. Gay died in 1732, and was sincerely mourned by 
Pope. His own mother, whose last days he affection- 
ately tended, died in 1733, in the ninety-third year of 
her age. Arbuthnot died about a month after the pub- 
lication of the Epistle addressed to him. His inter- 
course with Swift came to a close in 1740. After that. 
Swift was as good as dead, though he lived on under a 
cloud for nearly five years. 

33. Not long after Arbuthnot's death, an unscrupulous 
publisher, CurlP by name, published a collection of Pope's 

1 Gurll, Edmund, bookseller and scurrilous poet (died 1748). 
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letters. Nine years previously, the same man had issued 
without authority Pope's correspondence with Henry 
Cromwell. Pope professed to be very indignant on 
account of the new outrage, and offered a reward of 
£20 for the discovery of the traitor. There is some 
reason, however, to suspect that Pope himself planned 
the publication. He was fond of secrecy and strategy 
in the issuing of new works. The appearance of the 
pirated letters afforded a good excuse for the publica- 
tion of an authorized edition in the following year, and 
it has been suggested that Pope invented the excuse in 
order to quicken the interest in his own volume. It is 
quite certain that CurlVs edition contained alterations 
on the text which could have been got from no one but 
Pope himself. 

34. Toward the end of his life. Pope found a new 
friend in William Warburton, who delighted him with 
his efforts to reconcile the Essay on Man with Theism 
and with orthodox religion. By Warburton's advice, 
Pope in 1741 added a fourth book to the Dunciad. 
In the new book, CoUey Gibber the actor was again 
attacked. Gibber retaliated with an angry letter. Pope, 
thinking to crush his adversary at once and for ever, 
recast his poem, and made Gibber the hero of it instead 
of Theobald. It was a foolish revenge. The only 
effect of it was to spoil Pope's poem. 

35. Pope's health declined rapidly in his later days. 
His spirits also fell low, and at last he could not bear to 
see any but his most intimate friends. After a life of 
extraordinary literary a,ctivity, he died on May 30, 1744, 
aged fifty-six. He died a sincere Roman Catholic, and 
he was buried in Twickenham Church. He left his 
manuscripts to Bolingbroke, his copyrights to Warburton, 
and most of his personal property to Martha Blount. 
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8UMMART OF POPE'S LIFB AND WORKS. 

Tmt. Age. 

1688 Bom in Lombard Street, London, May 21. 

1696... 8. ..Is taught Latin and Greek by the family priest 

1697... 9... Goes to school at Twyford, near Winchester. 

1698... 10... Attends Mr. Deane's school in London— Sees Dryden at Will's. 

1700.. .12.. .Settles at Binfield^ Windsor Forest— Writes Ode on SdUude. 

1701... 13.. .Writes Alcander, Prince of Rhodes. 

1703... 15 ) Studies French and Italian in London — Settles at Binfield— 

1709... 21 ) Translations of classical and imitations of English poets. 

1704... 16... Acquaintance with Sir William Trumbal — Writes the Pastorah. 

1709... 21... Publication of the Pastorals. 

1710.. .22.. .Visits London. 

1711...23...JB'«say on Criticism — Acquaintance with Steele and Gay. 

171 2... 24... Introduced to Addison by Steele — Rape of the Lock — The Messiah. 

1713... 25... Writes Prologue to Addison's **Ca,to"— Windsor Forest published 
— Acquaintance with Swift, Harley, Bolingbroke, etc. — Ode for 
St. Cecilia's Day — The " Scriblerus " Club : Memoirs of Martinua 
Scriblenis. 

1714... 26... Death of Queen Anne— Scattering of the Scriblerus brotherhood — 
Bape of the Lock (enlai^ed) — Temple of Fame — Declines pension. 

1715. ..27. .. " Iliad," Books I. -IV., published— Quarrel with Addison— Friend- 
ship with Lady Mary Wojrtley Montague. 
.Settles at Chiswick. 

.Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady — Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard — First quarrel with Colley Gibber — Death of his father. 
.Settles at Twickenham with his mother. 

.'* Iliad*' completed, dedicated to Congreve — Dennis attacks him. 
.OoiTespondence with Judith Oowper. 

.Pope's edition of Shakespeare — Translation of the "Odyssey," 
with Fenton and Broome — Bolingbroke settles at Dawley. 

1726... 38... Pope's correspondence with Henry Cromwell published by Curll 
— Swift at Twickenham for four, months. 

1727...39...2hfeatise on the Bathos — Quarrel with Ambrose Philips, and with 
Lady M. W. Montague— Swift again at Twickenham. 

1728... 40... The Dunciad, with Theobald as hero. 

1730...42...7%c Grub Street Journal (continued till 1737). 

1732...44...^«aa3/ on Man (completed 1734)— Death of Gay. 

n^...i^... Imitations of Horace^ Satire /.—Death of Pope's mother. 

1734.. .46.. .Death of Dennis. 

1725... 47... Epistle to Dr. Arhuthnot—'D^AtYi of Arbuthnot. 

1736... 48... Authorized edition of correspondence. 

1738 . . . 50 . . . Epilogue to the Satires. 

1740... 52... Close of correspondence with Swift— Meeting with Warburton. 

1742.. .54.. .Adds Book IV. to The Duneiad; Colley Gibber attacked. 

1743... 5o... The Duneiad, with Gibber as hero. 

1744.. .56.. .Pope dies, May 30. 
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JOHN WICLIF. 

Born 1324— Died 1384. 

John Wiclif, the first translator of the whole Bible into 
English, was bom at Wiclif, in Yorkshire, about 1324. He 
entered -Queen's College, Oxford, in 1340, and afterwards re- 
moved to Merton College, where he obtained a Fellowship. In 
1361 he became Master of Balliol College, and in 1365 Warden 
of Canterbury Hall. He soon made himself conspicuous by 
preaching and writing against the wicked practices of the 
begging friars, and against the corrupt doctrines of the clergy. 
In 1377, having been appointed Rector of Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire, he Was charged with heresy ; but he was sup- 
ported by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and the storm 
passed. In the following year, the Pope issued five bulls against 
him ; but he was not silenced till 1381, when his class-room at 
Oxford was closed. Then he retired to Lutterworth, and em- 
ployed himself in parish work and in translating the Bible. He 
died on' the last day of the year 1384. He wrote numerous 
tracts and treatises in English, and many Latin works. His 
English is strong and rugged, and appeals to the common people. 
He is often called " the father of English prose." 



RIOHABD HOOKER. 

Born 1.553— Died 1600. 

Richard Hooker, the first great writer of modern English 
prose, was bom near Exet«r in 1553. He was educated at 
Oxford, where, after taking his degree, he became deputy-Prp- 
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fessor of Hebrew. In 1585, he was apiK)inted Master of the 
Temple, in London, where he preached in the forenoon, while 
Walter Travers, a strict Calvinist, preached in the afternoon. 
Their habit of preaching at or against each other led to the 
interference of Archbishop Whitgift, who suspended Travers 
from preaching. Out of this conflict grew Hooker^s great work, 
Of tlie Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. He was removed to a 
rural rectory, where most of his work was written. He died 
in 1600. 



CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 

Born 1564— Died 1593. 

Christopher Marlowe was born at Canterbury, February 26, 
1563-4. He was educated at the King's School, Canterbury, 
and at Bennet College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1583. Marlowe was the greatest English dramatist before 
Shakespeare. He infused into the drama both passion and 
poetry. His stately blank verse was described by Ben Jonson 
as " Marlowe's mighty line." His chief dramas were Tartibur- 
laine the Great, The Life and Death of Dr. Faustus, Tlie Jew of 
Malta, and Edward J I., which are associated with the triumphs 
of Edward AUeyn, the greatest actor of his day, and the founder 
of Dulwich College. He was stabbed in a tavern brawl, and 
died June 1, 1593. 

SIR WALTER RALEQH. 

Born 1552— Died 1618. 

Sir Walter Ralegh was born at the farm of Hayes, Devon- 
shire, in 1552. His youth, like his whole life, was marked by 
a love of learning and a love of adventure. He entered the 
army at the age of seventeen, and served in France and the 
Netherlands. His handsome person and courtly manners gained 
for him the friendship of Queen ElizabetL He undertook 
several exploring expeditions to America, and he was one of 
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the band of heroes that defeated the Spanish Armada. He was 
accused of plotting against James the First and in favour of 
Arabella Stewart in 1603, and was imprisoned in the Tower for 
twelve years. He was released that he might undertake an 
expedition to South America; but three years later he was 
executed on his former sentence, October 29, 1618. His chief 
work was A History of the World, written in the Tower. 



BEN JONSON. 

BoEN 1573— Died 1637. 

Ben Jonson, the friend of Shakespeare, was born in 1673. 
After leaving Westminster School he was put to work with his 
step-father, who was a bricklayer. Tiring of that, he entered 
the army, and served with distinction in the Low Countries. 
He then spent a short time at Cambridge. After that he 
became an actor in London ; but he did not succeed, and at last 
he found his true calling as a writer of plays. He was the first 
great master of the comedy of domestic life. His best comedies 
are — Every Man in his Humoury in which Shakespeare acted in 
1598 ; Volponey or the Fox; Epicene, or tlie Silent Woman; and 
The Alchemist. He also wrote classical tragedies — SejantLs, in 
which Shakespeare acted in 1603 ; and Catiline. He died in 
1637, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, his sole epitaph 
bearing the words, — 

" O RARE Ben Jonson 1" 



SAMUEL BUTLER. 

Born 1612— Died 1680. 

Butler's Hudihras is the best burlesque poem in the English 
language. It was written to ridicule the Puritans and their 
leaders. Such works seldom survive the occasion of their being 
written; but Hvdihra^ is a classic, and is still read for its 
overflowing wit, its learning, its shrewdness, and its happy 
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illustrations. Samuel Butler was born in 1612, at Strenshara, 
Worcestershire. He was for a short time at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. During the Commonwealth, he was tutor in the family 
of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Cromwell^s officers-, who was the 
original of Sir Hudibras. After the Restoration, he was ap- 
pointed steward of Ludlow Castle. ' He spent his later years in 
poverty and obscurity in London, where he died in 1680. 



SIB RICHARD STEELE. 

Born 1672— Died 1729. 

Richard Steele was bom in 1672 at Dublin, while his father, 
an English barrister, was there as Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. He and Addison met as bovs at the Charter- 
house School, and they were close friends nearly all through life. 
He entered the army as a private in the Horse Guards, and rose 
to the rank of captain. He then threw himself into the fashion- 
able life of London. He was always jovial and light-hearted, 
and was generally in debt. He wrote several comedies, the best 
of which is The Conscious Lovers ; but he is most famous as an 
essayist, in connection with " The Tatler," " The Spectator," and 
" The Guardian," most of which (as well as several other peri- 
odicals) he organized and edited. In this work he was associ- 
ated with Addison, Swift, Pope, Berkeley, Tickell, Budgell, and 
the other literary men of the day. Harley, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, appointed him Royal Gazetteer, and he after- 
wards became a Commissioner of the Stamp Office. In 1713 
he was returned as M.P. for Stockbridge; but for writing a 
pamphlet, Tlie CrisiSy in which he cast doubts on the Protest- 
antism of the Government, he was expelled from the House of 
Commons (1714). He was knighted by George the First in 
1715. His quarrel with Addison about the Peerage Bill is 
referred to in the Life of Addison (p. 129). His health having 
given way, he retired to an estate in Wales left him by his 
second wife, and there he died in 1729. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Born 1667~Died 1745. 

Jonathan Swift, the author of Gulliver's Travels and Tlie Tale 
of a Tub, was born on November 30, 1667, in Dublin, of English 
parents. He acted for some years as Secretary to Sir William 
Temple. In 1695 he entered the Church, and obtained a small 
living in Ireland. In 1701, at the age of thirty-four, he began 
to write pamphlets on public questions. He was one of the 
most powerful political writers of his time, but he was often 
coarse. He supported the Whigs in hope of preferment ; but 
when that failed, he joined the Tories, and received from them 
the Deanery of St. Patrick^s in 1713. His chief work is Gul- 
liver, begun in 1722 and published in 1727. He intended it 
as a satire on English society and on political life. In 1740 he 
lost his reason, and he died in 1745. 



JAMES THOMSON. 

Born 1700— Died 1748. 

James Thomson, author of The Seasons, was born in 1700 at 
Ednam, Roxburghshire, where his father was parish minister. 
He began to study for the Church, but gave up the idea when 
he discovered his poetical bent, and went to London as a literary 
adventurer. His Winter was published in 1726, and was well 
received. The poem was completed in 1728. After many 
struggles, he received a pension of £100 a-year from the Prince 
of Wales. He also got the office of Governor of the Leeward 
Isles, from which, after paying a deputy to do the work, he 
drew £300 a-year. He lived in ease and indolence at Richmond 
till 1748, when he died of a chill caught on the river. Besides 
Ths Seasons, he wrote The Castle of Indolence, Sophonisha, a 
tragedy, and Alfred, a masque, which contains the well-known 
patriotic song. Rule, Britannia. 
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SAMUEL BIGHABDSON. 

BoBN 1689— Died 1761. 

Samuel Richardson was bom in 1689 in Derbyshire. His 
father was a country joiner. At the age of fifteen he was 
apprenticed to a London printer, Mr. John Wilde. He was a 
model apprentice and a faithful journeyman. Then he set up 
in business for himself in Salisbury Courts Fleet Street, and 
married his old master's daughter. He was more than fifty 
years of age when he wrote Pamela, or Virtv^e Rewarded (1740). 
In moral tone it is a great improvement on previous works of 
fiction, and indeed marks the beginning of a new era. Hence 
E/ichardson is regarded as the father of modem fiction. His 
other works were Clarissa HoArlowe and Sir Charles Grandison, 
He died in 1761. 



HENRY FIELDING. 

Born 1707— Died 1754. 

Henry Fielding was the chief of the brilliant band of novelists 
that arose in England about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The others were Richardson — who founded the school — 
Smollett, and Sterne. Fielding's father was a general in the 
army, and his mother was the daughter of a judge. He was 
bom in 1707 at Sharpham Park, Somersetshire. His education 
was broken and rambling. At the age of twenty he began to 
write for the London staga In 1740 he was called to the bar. 
His principal employment was that of a pamphleteer or political 
writer. He led a wild, jovial, reckless life. In 1749 he was 
appointed a Justice of the Peace, or magistrate, for Middlesex, 
which yielded him £300 a-year. His chief novels are Joseph 
Andrews, written to ridicule the sentimentalism of Richardson's 
" Pamela," Tom Jones, Jonathan Wild, and Amelia, His dissi- 
pated habits broke his health. In 1754 he sailed for Lisbon, 
to try the effect of a warmer climate; but he died there in the 
autumn. 
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DAVID HUME. 

Born 1711— Died 1776. 

Three great historians appeared about the close of the eight- 
eenth century — David Hume, who wrote the History of England; 
William Robertson, who wrote a " History of Scotland," and a 
"History of the Reiga of Charles V.;" and Edward Gibbon, 
the historian of "The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire." 
Gibbon's life will be found in the Second Period of this work. 
David Hume (originally Home) was bom in 1711 in Edinburgh. 
He wrote several philosophical works before he began his 
History — Essays Moral and Philosophical, Treatise on Human 
Nature, Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, etc. In 
1752 he undertook the office of Librarian to the Faculty of 
Advocates in Edinburgh without salary, and then began to 
write his. History. The first volume appeared in 1754, and the 
sixth in 1762. Its popularity increased with each successive 
volume, and he was at last regarded as the greatest of English 
historians. His History is still admired for its elegant and 
lucid style; but it is inaccurate in the earlier portions, and 
one-sided in the later. 



THOMAS GRAY. 

Born 1716 -Died 1771. 

Thomas Gray was bom in 1716 in Comhill, London, where 
his father was a lawyer and money-lender. He was educated 
at Eton and at Cambridge, having as his friend at both Horace 
Walpole, the well-known politician and letter-writer, with whom 
he afterwards travelled in France and Italy. Unfortunately, 
the two friends soon quarrelled, and Gray, returning to England, 
settled at Cambridge, where he lived as a literary hermit for 
the rest of his life. In 1768 he became Professor of Modem 
History there. He is best known by his Elegy vrritten in a 
Country Churchyard — one of the most correct and scholarly 
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poems in the language. He also wrote Tlie Progress of Poesy ^ 
The Bard, and Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. He 
was master of a clear and elegant prose style, of which the best 
examples are his Letters, 



WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 

Born 1721— Died 1793. 

William Robertson, one of the three great historians re- 
ferred to above, was the son of a Scottish clergyman. He 
was born at Borthwick in Mid-Lothian in 1721. Having 
studied for the Church and obtained license, he was presented 
to the living of Gladsmuir, Haddingtonshire, in 1743. In his 
country retirement, history became his favourite study. In 
1758, he was removed to an Edinburgh charge, and in the 
following year he published his History of Scotland During the 
Peigns of Queen Mary and James VI. The appearance of this 
work from the pen of an unknown Scottish clergyman took 
the world of letters by storm. Within the next few years, 
Robertson became Principal of the University of Edinburgh 
(1762) and Historiographer-royal of Scotland (1764). His 
History of Cliarles V. of Germany appeared in 1769, and his 
History of America in 1777. He died in 1793. Robertson's 
writings are characterized by skilful arrangement and by lucid 
and stately style. He exemplified the dignity of history, deal- 
ing with it as something too high for common or natural 
treatment. 



Secon& pcrfo^♦ 



INTEODUCTION. 
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The Second Period — from Goldsmith to Wordsworth — extends, 
speaking broadly, from the middle of the eighteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. As it covers in whole or 
in part the reigns of three of the Georges of the House of 
Hanover, it is sometimes called the Georgian age. 

The number of standard English classics produced in this 
period — of works whose titles are household words — is by no 
means so striking as in the case of the former period. When 
we have named Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield^ Gibbon's De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Cowper's Task, and the 
poems of Burns, Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth, we have well- 
nigh exhausted the list 

In the early part of the period — that is to say, during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century — the influence of the 
formal poetry of Pope was seen in that of Johnson and his 
contemporaries. A new day began to dawn when Robert 
Burns wrote his matchless lyrics, and when William Cowper 
and James Thomson also went back to nature for their subjects 
and their inspiration. 

This return to nature and to true feeling had already shown 
itself in prose fiction. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakfjield is an 
artless story of domestic life, which owes its enduring popu- 
larity to its simplicity and its truthfulness as a picture of 
human nature. The same qualities are seen in Goldsmith's 
comedies, and also, though less prominently, in his poems. 
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Then came the poetical romances of Scott, and his still more 
wonderful prose tales, in which the past was called up before 
the present with the touch of the magician's wand, and a new 
world of characters was made to live and move. 

The latter half of the eighteenth century, when English 
poetry had sunk to its lowest level, was made famous by the 
great historians Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, and the his- 
torical and political philosopher Burke. To these writers is 
due the credit of showing how admirably English prose was 
adapted for the highest kind of work. 

Byron and Scott are often bracketed as poets of the same 
school. Both were narrative poets; but they were animated 
with very different spirits, and they worked toward wholly 
different ideals of human nature. In these respects the poets 
of his time most in sympathy with Byron were Shelley and 
Keats, both of whom died before him. Byron shares, however, 
with Scott the distinction of having proved the capacity of 
modem verse to embody magnificent and sustained descrip- 
tions of scenery. 

The art of literary criticism, stimulated no doubt by Pope's 
poetical EsBay^ and by the example of Addison, made great 
progress in this period. Dr. Samuel Johnson was its acknow- 
ledged high-priest during a great part of the time. His lAves 
of the Poets contains a larger body of critical opinions than had 
ever before been brought together by a single writer. His 
opinions are not always sound. They were aflPected by the 
tendencies of his time. He depreciated Milton and he exalted 
Dry den and Pope. Nevertheless he perceived that criticism 
ought to be guided by principles. In one department he did 
good service. His Dictionary was the earliest attempt in 
English to justify definitions by appealing to the usage of 
standard writers. 

Criticism became more systematic, and more independent, 
after the establishment of the two famous Quarterlies — the 
Whig Edinburgh in 1802, and the Tory Quart^ly in 1809. 
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The names most closely associated with the early history of the 
Edinburgh Review are those of Lord Jeffrey, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, and Sydney Smith; and with that of the Quarterly^ 
William Gifford and Sir Walter Scott. Blackwood^s Magazine, 
the earliest of the Monthlies, that now wield so much in- 
fluence on public opinion in matters political and social, as 
well as literary, dates from the same period, having been 
started in 1817. The Edinburgh acquired fresh life and in- 
creased prosperity when its staff was joined by young Macaulay, 
whose name may serve to connect the prose of the Second 
Period with that of the Third. 

At the close of the period, Wordsworth and the Lakists 
completed the work which Bums, Cowper, and Thomson had 
begun — ^the rescue of poetry from formalism, and its reunion 
with the freshness and the simplicity of nature. In this work 
Wordsworth had the greatest share, and he earnestly explained 
and defended in eloquent prose the principles on which he 
wrought. He had able and zealous helpers in Coleridge and 
Southey. On the labours of these men, the poetical literature 
of our Third Period — the Victorian age — is distinctly founded. 



LIVES OF ENGLISH AUTHOES. 
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OLIVER OOLDSnnTH. 

1. Charles Goldsmith, an Irish Protestant clergyman, 
was trying to live on £40 a year at the little village of 
Pallasmore, in the county of Longford, when in 1728 
his famous son Oliver was bom. Before the child was 
two years old, a better living, worth nearly £200 a year, 
rewarded this good parson for his virtues and his toils ; 
and the family removed in consequence to a commodious 
house at Lissoy, in the county of West Meath. There 
little Oliver went to the village school, and had a severe 
attack of smallpox, which left deep marks on his face. 
He grew up to be a thick, awkward, pock-marked boy ; 
and when he left his native village for higher schools 
elsewhere, he was knocked about and made fun of by 
his cruel seniors, imtil the butt began to retort in sharp 
wit on those who sneered at his ugly face or his uncouth 
movements. 

2. In 1745 — the year of the last Jacobite rebellion — 
young Oliver became a sizar^ at Trinity College, Dublin. 
The sizar of those days, known by a coarse black sleeve- 
less gown and a red cap, had to do much servile work, 

1 Siiar, one of the lowest class of I the sizes or rations of food at Cam- 
students— originally those who served ont I bridge. 
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such as sweeping the college courts carrying dishes up 
from the kitchen and waiting on the Fellows as they 
dined. The kindness of an uncle who had paid most of 
bis school bills followed him to college ; but even with 
this aid, when the Rev Charles Goldsmith died in 1747, 
his son Oliver was left not very far from 8tar\'ation. 

3. He began to taste the sweets of authorship while 
yet at college In his little room there he used to write 
street ballads which he sold to a printer for five shillings 
a-piece. He was fond of stealing out at night to hear 
them sung and to watch their ready sale, in the dimly- 
lighted streets Seldom however when be sold a new 
ballad, did the five shillings go home with the hungry 
student. A share of the hard-earned money was sure to 
go to beggars who beset him on the way. Thus early 
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did Goldsmith's guileless good-nature and improvidence 
show themselves. 

4. Being disliked and discouraged by his tutor, he 
grew idler than ever. He took part in frolics and got 
into scrapes. He tried for a scholarship and failed. He 
ran away from college, and was taken back ignominiously 
by his brother. At last, in 1749, he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, without any mark of distinction. He 
then went home to his mother s little cottage at Bally- 
mahon^ for two years. 

5. In 1752, Goldsmith went to Edinburgh to study 
medicine ; but he was better known among his fellow- 
students as a good story-teller, and as one who sang a 
capital Irish song, than fot any distinction he earned in 
the college class-rooms. After spending two winters in 
the Scottish capital, he went to Leyden,^ where he lived 
chiefly by teaching English. His careless, improvident 
habits still clung to him. One day he borrowed some 
money from a friend, and after spending nearly the 
whole of it on a parcel of rare tulip-roots as a present 
for his uncle in Ireland, he left Leyden " with a guinea 
in his pocket, but one shirt to his back, and a flute in 
his hand," to make the grand tour of Europe. 

6. Between February 1755 and February 1756 he 
travelled through Flanders, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. Often, after trudging all day on foot, 
he played at night merry tunes on his flute before a 
peasant's cottage in the hope of earning a supper and a 
bed. For a time he acted as companion or tutor to a rich 
young man who was travelling on the Continent. In 



1 Ballymahon, a few miles Boutb-east of 
Longrford, in Countf Longford. 

2 Leyden, a university town in the 
Netherlands, north of Botterdam. The 

'iversity was founded in 1575 to com- 



memorate the brave resistance of the place 
when besieged by the Spaniards, and its 
relief by William of Orange, who cut the 
dikes and let the sea flow in to the wall of 
the town (1574). 
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Italy he earned a little money by disputing in the uni- 
versities, as he afterwards made George Primrose do in 
the Vicar of Wakefield, Indeed the most striking scenes 
and characters in Goldsmith's writings are reminiscences 
of his own early life and experiences. It was probably 
during this journey that he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine, on which his claim to the title of 
doctor rests. 

7. After his twelvemonth's wandering he found his 
way to London, and there began that struggle in its 
troubled waters which closed only with his life. At first 
he made a desperate effort to gain a footing in his own 
profession — ^that of medicine. For a while he worked 
with mortar and pestle in an apothecary's shop on Fish 
Street Hill. He then began to practise among the poor 
of Southwark,^ but failed to earn a living. For a time 
he was a reader and corrector for the press in a printing 
pffice. Then he became an usher in the school of a Dr. 
Milner in Peckham'^ — a position in which he was far 
from being happy. 

8. One day Griffiths the bookseller, dining at Milner's, 
proposed to give Goldsmith board and a small salary if 
he would write for the Monthly Review, He accepted 
the offer, and contributed many pa'pers to that periodical; 
but he complained that the bookseller, or his wife, tam- 
pered with every one of them. The engagement lasted 
only a few months, and then Goldsmith returned to his 
usher-life at Dr. Milner's. 

9. He made his last effort to obtain permanent em- 
ployment when he presented himself at Surgeons' Hall 
— in a suit of clothes borrowed on Griffiths's security — 
in order to pass as a surgeon's mate in the navy. Fortu- 



1 Southwark, now part of London, on 
the southern or Surrey aide of the Thames. 



2 Peckham, in the south-east of Lon- 
don. 
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nately for English letters, he was " plucked." This final 
hope broken, he was diiven to the pen once more, and 
thenceforth literature was his profession. 

10. A garret in a miserable square called Green Arbour 
Court had lately become his home. It was a dirty room, 
furnished with a mean bed and a single wooden chair ; 
and there he sat down on the night of his rejection at 
Surgeons' Hall to mourn over his sad fate. Four days 
later he hurried out, regardless of all but pity, to pawn 
the clothes he had got on GriflBths's security, in order to 
help his poor landlady, whose husband had just been 
seized by bailifis. 

11. In that room Goldsmith wrote many reviews and 
essays. There Bishop Percy ^ of the " Reliques " visited 
him, and found him writing his first important work. 
An Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Leatming in 
Europe, There he wrote his witty and graceful papers 
for The Bee, a Saturday paper which proved a failure. 
About the same time The British Magazine, edited by 
Smollett, was enriched with several essays from Gold- 
smith's busy pen. Among these were some of the most 
charming of his shorter pieces, such as The Reverie in 
the Boar's Head at Eastcheap, and The Story of the Shabby 
Actor, picked up in St James's Park, 

12. By-and-by there appeared in a newspaper called 
The Public Ledger a series of letters describing a China- 
man's impressions of English life. These letters by 
Goldsmith were afterwards republished with the title of 
The Citizen of the World; and if the hack of Green 
Arbour Court had produced nothing else, they would 
have entitled him to a high place among English classics. 



1 Bishop Percy, Thomas Percy, Bishop 

of Dromore in Ireland. He collected and 

iited old ballads, which he published in 



1765, with the title, Reliques of Ancient En- 
glish Poetry. He also wrote a poem entitled, 
The Hermit of Warkworth. (1728^1811.) 
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13. Goldsmith afterwards removed to Wine OflBce 
Court, and there, on the 31st of May 1761, the great 
Dr. Samuel Johnson ate his first supper at Goldsmith's 
table. Bishop Percy brought about the meeting ; and 
Johnson, in honour of the occasion, went through the 
unusual ceremonies of powdering his wig and putting on 
clean linen. 

14. Even more memorable was another visit which 
Goldsmith received from Johnson three years later in 
a country lodging at Islington, where the former had 
taken refuge from the din and the dinginess of Fleet 
Street. One morning, in 1764, an urgent message arrived 
from Goldsmith, begging Johnson to go to him immedi- 
ately. With generous instinct, Johnson sent him a 
guinea, and himself followed as soto as possible. 

15. He found that poor Goldsmith had been arrested 
for his rent by order of his landlady. A newly-opened 
bottle of Madeira wine stood on the table (proof that the 
guinea had been received), which Johnson wisely corked 
before he began to talk of what was to be done. Pres- 
ently (joldsmith produced a manuscript from his desk, 
and Johnson sat down, to examine it. It was The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Goldsmith's immortal story. Perceiving at 
a glance the merits of the work, Johnson went out and 
sold it to a bookseller for £60, and Goldsmith's troubles 
were at an end for the time. 

16. Before the publication of The Vicar of Wakefield 
— ^fifteen months afterwards — Goldsmith had already 
become famous by the appearance of his beautiful poem, 
The Traveller (1765). Johnson said of it that "there 
had not been so fine a poem since Pope's time ;" and a 
sister of Reynolds, the artist, after hearing it read, said 
that she " would never more think Dr. Goldsmith ugly," 
so lovely and lovable did the poem show the spirit to be 

(866) 11 
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that dwelt under his rugged skin and his coarse, blunt 
features. 

17. The great charm of The Vicar of Wakefield is its 
exquisite naturalness. No bad man could write a book 
so full of the soft sunshine and tender beauty of domestic 
life. It was coloured with the hues of childhood's 
memories ; and the central figure in the group of shadows 
from the past, that came to cheer the poor London author 
in his lonely garret, was that of his dead father. Dr. 
Charles Goldsmith was the original, not only of Dr. 
Primrose in The Vicar of Wakefield^ but also of the Man 
in Black of The Citizen of the World, and the Preacher 
of The Deserted Village, 

18. His comedy, The Good-Natured Marty acted in 
1768, brought him nearly £500. With characteristic 
improvidence, he scattered it to the winds at once. He 
bought fine chambers in the Middle Temple, which he 
furnished sumptuously; and there he gave expensive 
dinners and hilarious suppers. He was constantly in 
society, along with Johnson, Reynolds,^ and Burke, and 
he lived far beyond his means. 

19. In May 1770 appeared -his finest poem. The 
Deserted Village. Its success was immediate and com- 
plete, five editions having been exhausted in four months. 
Like The Vicar of Wakefield, this exquisite poem is full 
of recollections of early years and scenes. The village 
— " sweet Auburn " — -was that hamlet of Lissoy where 
his boyhood had been spent, and most of the characters 
described are portraits from the life. 

20. Goldsmith's fame was now at its highest. The 
poet Gray, on hearing The Deserted Village read at Mal- 
vern, said with emphasis, " That man is a poet." But 



1 ReynoldB, Sir Joshua, a famous por- 
trait-painter (1723-1792). For Johnson 



and Burke, see Lives in the present 
volume. 
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debt now held Goldsmith fast in its terrible talons. He 
worked on, but he had to trade on the future — to draw 
heavy advances from his booksellers in order to meet 
the wants of the hour. His History of England, his 
History of the Earth and Anirriated Nature, his His- 
tories of Greece and Rome, were merely the means of 
paying off old debts and of contracting new ones. 

21. She Stoops to Conquer, his second and most suc- 
cessful comedy, was first acted in 1773, and it holds its 
place on the stage at the present day as one of the best 
specimens of old English comedy. The last flash of his 
genius was the short poem, Retaliation, written in reply to 
sneering epitaphs made on him by some of his friends one 
day at dinner. The most biting couplet was Garrick's : — 

" Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll !" 

Garrick was not spared in the reply, as the following 
couplets show : — 

" On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
'Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 
He cast off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew, when he pleased, he could whistle them back 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came. 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame ; 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 
Who peppered the highest was surest to please." 

22. With hands yet full of unfinished work, and over- 
whelmed with debt, Goldsmith lay down to die. An old 
illness seized him. Low fever set in. He took powders 
against the advice of his doctors, and he died after nine* 
days' sickness on the 4th of April 1774. His last hours 
were clouded with the memory of his reckless life, and 
of his foolish, thriftless ways. 
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SUMHABT OF QOLDSMITH'B UFB AND WORKS. 

Year. Age. 

1728 Bom at PallaBmore. 

1730... 2... Father removes to Lissoy. 

1745.. .17.. .Sizar at Trinity College, Dublin. 

1747...19... Death of his father. 

1749... 21... Takes 6. A. degree — Goes to live with his mother at Ballymahon. 

1752... 24... Studies medicine at Edinburgh. 

1754... 26... At Leyden teaching English. 

1755 ) 27.. .Travels in Flanders, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy — 

1756 ) 28... Takes M.B. degree. 

1756... 28... Settles in London— Apothecary — Practice in Southwark — Prin- 
ter's reader. 

1757... 29... Usher in Dr. Milner's School, Peckham — Writes for Griffiths in 
the MontMy Review — Returns to Milner's. 

1758... 30..." Plucked" at Surgeons' Hall— Lives in Green Arbour Court. 

1759... 31... Writes An Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in 
Europe — Writes for Tke Bee, a weekly paper — ^Writes Essays in 
Smollett's British Magazine — Begins The Citizen of the World, 
letters in The PvJblic Ledger — Lives in Wine Office Court. 

1761... 33... Dr. Samuel Johnson sups with Goldsmith. 

1764... 36... Johnson sells MS. of The Vicar of Wakefield for sixty pounds. 

1765...37...I%« Traveller published. 

1766...38...TA* Vicar of Wakefield published. 

1768...40...2%e Oood-Natured Man^ comedy, acted — Buys chambers in Brick 
Court, Middle Temple. 

1770...42...1%g Deserted Village published. 

177S... 4b.. .She Stoops to Conquer, comedy, acted. 

1774...46.. .Betaliaiion published— Died April 4th. 



SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

1. Any one who visited Uttoxeter, near Lichfield/ on 
a market-day about the beginning of last century, might 
have noticed in the market-place a little stall on which 
books were laid out, to tempt the Staffordshire farmers 
and their wives. The little book-stall was kept by a 
poor man named Johnson — the father of the famous 
Doctor Samuel Johnson, critic, poet, novelist, and dic- 
tionary-maker. 

2. Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield on the 18th 
of September 1709. From infancy the child struggled 
with disease, which gave him weak eyes and left deep 
seams on his face. The father gave the poor boy a good 
education — all he had to give him ; and on this foun- 
dation the work of a great and noble life began to rise. 

3. Having received his elementary education chiefly 
at Stourbridge,^ Johnson entered Pembroke College, 
Oxford; but the dying father had given his son all the 
money he could spare. Supplies ran short before his 
course was finished, and the lad had to leave college 
without a degree. 

4. Fits of morbid melancholy — a terrible foe, which 
he said, "kept him mad half his, life" — had already 
begun to lay hold of him. Penniless, diseased, ill- 
favoured, only half-educated, and tainted with insanity, 



1 Liohfiold, in Staffordshire ; north of I 2 Stourbridge, on the river Stour, in 
Birmingham. I Worcestershire. 
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the youth of twenty-two stood on the threshold of the 
mean house within which his father lay dead, looking 
out upon a world that seemed to him all cold, and bare, 
and unfriendly. 

5. Having trudged to Market-Eos worth in Leicester- 
shire, he there became usher in a school. But the work 
did not suit him ; rather, he was by natural temperament 
quite unauited for the work. We then find him trans- 
lating for a bookseller in Birmingham ; and after a while 
marrying a Mrs. Porter, the widow of a mercer there, 
who brought him £800. With this money he tried to 
set up a school of his own near Lichfield. But he failed 
to get pupils ; so he packed up his clothes and his books, 
and set out for London in March 1736. 

6. He was accompanied by a former pupil — fresh- 
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coloured, good-humoured little Davy Garriek,^ who became 
the greatest actor of his day. Garrick was going up to 
study law in Lincoln's Inn ; but already the foot-lights 
were shining in his brain more brightly than briefs or 
pleadings at the bar. Pupil and master went to London 
together ; but there they parted, to meet again occasion- 
ally, but each to go his own way. 

7. Johnson's path was a hard and perilous one. He 
had to endure the worst miseries of the miserable literary 
life of those days. For six-and-twenty years the pen 
scarcely ever left his hand. Often he was put to the 
greatest straits for shelter and for food. 

8. Cave the bookseller was the man for whom he 
chiefly drudged, enriching the Gentleman's Magazine 
with articles of various kinds. His poem London, a 
satire, laid the foundation of his literary fame by win- 
ning for him the favour of the booksellers. For that 
work Dodsley gave him ten guineas. A Life of Savage 
was followed by a second satire, The Vanity of Human 
Wishes; but these are only the most notable works in 
a vast crowd of minor writings. His tragedy of Irene 
was put on the stage in 1749 ; but it proved a failure. 

9. Johnson's name is inseparably associated with the 
Ba/mbler, a periodical of the Spectator class which 
appeared twice a week from March 1750 till March 
1752. He reappeared as an essayist after the lapse of 
six years in a lighter periodical called the Idler, which 
ran to one hundred and three numbers. 

10. During these years, Johnson had been steadily 
at work on his Dictionary of the English Language, 
There was then no such work in English literature, and 
when Johnson undertook to finish it in three years, he 
had but a slight notion of the toil that lay before him. 

1 Qaxrlok, David, famous actor and play-writer (1716-1779> 
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It actually occupied him for seven years, and was pub- 
lished in 1755. 

11. For the finished work he received £1,575 — not 
a large sum, considering the time it occupied, and the 
fact that he had to pay assistants who relieved him of 
the drudgery of copying out quotations. The dictionary 
was a great work for its time, but it was necessarily 
imperfect, especially in etymology ; for of the Teutonic 
tongues, which form three-fifths of English, Johnson 
knew nothing. 

12. When Johnson's mother died (in 1759), he de- 
voted the nights of a single week to the composition of 
a book which paid the expenses of her funeral. This 
was Rasselds, a tale of Abyssinia, in which much solid 
morality is inculcated in language of " a long resounding 
march;" but the author makes no attempt to identify him- 
self with Oriental modes of thought. It is Samuel Johnson 
that talks to us in every character throughout the book. 

13. The turning-point in Johnson's life was reached 
on that May-day in 1762 when he received the happy 
news that the King had conferred on him a pension of 
£300 a year. Thenceforth he wrote less, but he talked 
continually. At his weekly Literary Club he met 
Burke, Garrick, Gibbon, Reynolds, Goldsmith, and many 
others of the first men in London. He never was so 
happy as when sitting in his great arm-chair in the 
midst of a coterie of friends and laying down the law 
on literary and social questions in his own dogmatic 
way, and in his own ponderous language. 

14. To one of the friends admitted to his confidence 
the world owes much. That was James Boswell,^ an 



1 Boswell, James, son of Alexander 
Boswell of Auchinleck, a judge of the Court 
of Session, the highest Law Court in Scot- 
ad. (1740-1796.) ma Life of Johnson is 



considered the best biography in the En- 
glish language, on account of the faithful- 
ness with which he recorded the sayings 
and doings of its subject. 
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Edinburgh advocate, who became filled with extraor- 
dinary admiration for Johnson, and who made it the 
purpose of his life to preserve every word that fell from 
his lips. In spite of sneers and insults hurled by day 
and by night at his empty head, Boswell persevered with 
his task. Nearly every night he wrote out when he went 
home as much as he could remember of the evening's talk. 
These notes grew ultimately into his great Life of Johnson 
— still held tobethebestbiographyin the English language. 

15. The degree of LL.D. conferred on Johnson by the 
University of Dublin in 1765, was confirmed some years 
later by Oxford, his own university. In 1765, he 
published his Edition of Shakespeare, the preface to 
which is one of the best specimens of his prose. In 
1773 he travelled in the western islands of Scotland, in 
company with Boswell ; and from his letters to Mrs. 
Thrale on the subject, he constructed his JouvTiey to the 
Western Isles, 

16. The Lives of the Poets, finished in 1781, formed 
the last of his important works. Beginning with Cowley, 
he writes of the leading poets down to his own day. 
But the book is a very unsafe guide. In Johnson's view 
the writing of poetry consisted in the making of high- 
sounding verses and smooth rhymes. 

17. In his last years, Johnson lived chiefly with his 
friends the Thrales — a rich brewer and his wife — at 
Streatham.^ But the end was creeping on. One friend 
after another dropped into the grave. After two years 
of complicated disorders — paralysis, dropsy, asthma, and 
the old melancholy — he joined the company of the 
illustrious dead that sleep under the stones of West- 
minster Abbey. On Monday, December 13th, 1784, his 
last breath was drawn, in his own house in London. 

1 Streatliam, a subnrban viUage south-west of London. 
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8UMMABT OF JOHNSON'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Teftr. Age. 

1709 Bom at Lichfield, September 18 — Educated at Stourbridge. 

1728... 19... Entered Pembroke College, Oxford. 

1731... 22... Death of his father — Leaves Oxford without a degree. 

1732... 23... Usher in school at Market-Bosworth — Leaves the school — Begins 
literary work. 

1735... 26... Marries Mrs. Porter, a widow — Private school at Lichfield; a 
failure. 

1737... 28... Goes to London with David Garrick— Writes for Cave's " Gentle- 
man's Magazine." 

1738... 29... Publishes London, a poem. 

1744... 35... Publishes a Life of Savage. 

1749... 40... Publishes Tfie Vanity of Human iViaket, a poem— 7rcne, a tragedy, 
acted. 

1750.. Al... The Bambler commenced (till 1752). 

1752... 43... Death of Mrs. Johnson. 

1755... 46... Published his English Dictionary — Oxford made him M.A. 

1758.. .49.. .The Idler begun. 

1759... 50... Death of his mother — Roiselaa published. 

1762.. .63.. .Pension of £300 a year from the King— The Literary Club 
instituted. 

1763... 54... Becomes acquainted with James Boswell. 

1765...56...LL.D. Dublin — Edition of Shakespeare published. 

1773.. .64.. .Tour m the Hebrides. 

1774...65..../ottr?i63/ to the Western Isles published. 

1775. ..66. ..Visits Paris. 

11^1... 72... Lives of the Poets completed. 

1784. . .76. . .Dies, December 13th. 



EDWABD GIBBON. 

1. " As I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol,^ 
while the barefooted friars were singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline and 
fall of the city first started to my mind." In these 
words, Edward Gibbon describes the circumstances in 
which he resolved, in his twenty-seventh year, to write 
his History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire — one of the noblest historical works in the 
English language. 

2. Edward Gibbon was bom in 1737 at Putney, in 
Surrey. Being a delicate boy, he received much of his 
early education from an aunt. When he went to West- 
minster School at the age of twelve, ill health prevented 
him from giving very close attention to his studies. 
From Westminster he passed in 1752 to Oxford, where 
he arrived, he tells us, " with a stock of erudition that 
might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance 
of which a school-boy would have been ashamed." The 
meaning of that is, that while too ill for regular study 
during his school-days, he had been devouring books for 
his amusement, especially books of history and travel, in 
which he took the greatest delight. 

3. At Oxford, Gibbon spent fourteen months, leading 
for the most part a wild and idle life. One result of his 
private readings was that he joined the Roman Catholic 

1 Oapltol, the citadel or fortren of Borne. 
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Church ; and with that change his university career 
came to a close. 

i. In the hope of recovering the strayed sheep, his 
father placed him in the house of a Protestant clergyman 
at Lausanne in Switzerland. At the end of a year, he 
returned to the Protestant faith, and declared his belief 
in the commonly accepted truths of Christianity. But 
there is too much reason to believe that the change was 
a matter of form merely, and that Gibbon had read him- 
self into intidelity. 

5. The five years Gibbon spent at Lausanne made him 
a perfect master of French, and considerably advanced 
his neglected Latin studies. On his return to England, 
he acted for some time as a captain in the Hampshire 

ilitia, and gained thereby considerable insight into 

Ddem military tactics. 
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6. His father died in 1770, leaving him an estate 
much encumbered with debt. He then settled in 
London, and began to write his great book. At the 
outset he had to contend with an overpowering sense of 
the magnitude and the difficulty of his task. He could 
not please himself with his style. Three times he com- 
posed the first chapter, and twice he wrote the second 
and the third, before he felt satisfied with them. By- 
and-by, however, his gorgeous and stately style grew so 
familiar to his pen that he made no second copy of what 
he wrote, but sent the first manuscript direct to the 
printer. What seemed at first a chaos of tangled facts 
mixed in hopeless confusion, grew under his shaping 
hand into an orderly and smoothly-flowing narrative. 

7. Gibbon tried for a time to combine political life 
with his literary labours. In 1774 he entered Parlia- 
ment as Member for Liskeard, in Cornwall ; and he sat 
for that place, and for Lymington in Hampshire, during 
eight sessions. But he made no figure in the House of 
Commons. The great speakers, he said, filled him with 
despair, and the poor ones with dread. He supported, 
however. Lord North s Ministry in its American policy, 
and was rewarded by being appointed a commissioner of 
trade and the plantations — that is, the colonies. 

8. In 1776, when he had been already two years in 
Parliament as Member for Liskeard, the first volume of 
the DecliTie and Fall of the Roman Ernpire was pub- 
lished, and the author sprang at once into literary fame. 
Five years afterwards the second and third volumes 
made their appearance. Disappointed in his hopes of 
a permanent government post, Gibbon retired in 1783 to 
the house of a literary friend at Lausanne, where he 
wrote the rest of the work. 

9. Gibbon's life at Lausanne was at once simple and 
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studious. His literary work was confined to four hours 
between breakfast and luncheon. He spent the rest of 
the day in light reading, in playing chess or whist, and 
in the society of friends. The last volume was given 
to the world in 1788. He has himself recorded his 
feelings on completing his work. 

10. "It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th 
of June 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, 
that I wrote the last lines of the last page in a summer- 
house in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau, or covered walk, of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
and the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky 
was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected 
from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will not 
dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my 
freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame. 
But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy 
was spread over my mind, by the idea that I had taken 
an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion ; 
and that, whatsoever might be the future date of my 
history, the life of the historian must be short and pre- 
carious." 

11. After seeing the last volumes through the press 
in London, Gibbon returned to Lausanne, and did not 
leave it till 1793, when the death of Lady Sheifield^ 
brought him in haste to London, to console her bereaved 
husband, who was his most intimate friend. In little 
more than six months after he had left his Swiss retreat, 
he died in London of a disease that had long been 
preying on his strength (January 16, 1794). 



1 Lady Sheffield. Her husband was 
ihn Baker Holroyd, Lord Sheffield, bom 
)out 1741. He was a soldier and a poli- 



tician, and wrote pamphlets on the Orders 
in Council (1809), and on commercial ques- 
tions. He died in 1821. 
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SUMMART OF GIBBON'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Ymr. Age. 

1737 Bom at Putney. 

1749... 12... Goes to Westminster School. 

1752... 15... Goes to Magdalen College, Oxford. 

1753... 16... Turns Roman Catholic, and leaves Oxford. 

1754... 17... Goes to Lausanne — Returns to the Protestant Church. 

1759... 22... Publishes Esmi sur VEtude de la Literature. 

1761... 24... Acts as captain in the Hampshire Militia. 

1763... 26... Visits Italy, and resolves to write of the fall of Rome. 

1770... 33... Death of his father — Settles in London. 

1774 ..37... Enters Parliament as Member for Liskeard. \ 

1776. ..39.. .Publishes first volume of T?Le Decline and Fall of the Roman 

Empire. 
1781 . . .44 . . . Publishes vols. 2 and 3. 

1783... 46... Retires from Parliament, and returns to Lausanne. 
1787... 50... Finishes the History, June 27. 
1788. ,.51. ..Publishes vols. 4, 5, and 6, concluding the History. 
1793... 56... Returns to London. 
1794.. .57. ..Dies in London, January 16. 



EDMUND BURKE. 

1. In the Examination Hall of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, there is a portrait of a statesman whom the college, 
and indeed whom all Irishmen, hold in high esteem. It 
is that of Edmund Burke, the greatest of English polit- 
ical writers, and one of the foremost of British orators. 
He was bom in 1730 in Dublin, where his father was 
an attorney in large practice. 

2. In his twelfth year, young Burke was sent to the 
Academy of the Society of Friends at Ballitore in Kil- 
dare, and there he studied under a skilful master for two 
years. In 1743 he entered Trinity College, Dublin. He 
remained there four years, taking his B.A. degree in 1747. 

3. As it was his ambition to shine at the English bar, 
he was entered at the Middle Temple immediately after 
leaving college. But he never became a lawyer. His 
great genius soon found its fitting sphere in the life of 
a statesman. 

4. In the meantime he began to write his way to 
fame. History and philosophy chiefly engaged his at- 
tention. His first work was A Vindication of Natural 
Society, written in the lofty and eloquent style of Lord 
Bolingbroke.^ That was followed in the same year 
(1756) by his well-known Inquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, 



1 Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Viscoant, 
a statesman of the times of Anne and 
leorges I. and IT.; a friend of the poet 



Pope. He published Idea qf a Patriot 
King^ and Letters on History, (1678- 
1761.) 
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5. On the strength of his prospects as a literary man, 
and of an allowance of £200 a year made to him by his 
father, Burke in 1757 married Miss Nugent, a daughter 
of Dr. Christopher Nugent of Bath. He then entered 
into new literary engagements with Dodsley the book- 
seller. For a sketch of American History, in two 
volumea, he received fifty guinea.s. He projected the 
Annual Register in 1758, and for several years he 
wrote the whole of it for £100 a volume. While thus 
writing for his daily bread, and struggling with diffi- 
culties, Burke never let go the hope of fame. 

6. His entrance on political life dates from his ap- 
pointment in 1761 as private secretary to Mr. William 
Gerard Hamilton, known as " Single-Speech Hamilton," 
who then became Chief Secretary for Ireland. This 
position, which he occupied for upwards of two years. 
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gave Burke an opportunity of showing his aptitude for 
political business ; and in 1763 he received for his 
services a pension of £300 a year on the Irish estab- 
lishment. But the atmosphere of Dublin Castle did not 
suit the clever young Whig. He broke with Hamilton, 
threw up his pension, and returned to London in 
1764. 

7. Having become private secretary to the Marquis 
of Rockingham, who became Prime Minister in 1765, 
Burke in the following year entered the House of Com- 
mons as Member for Wendover.^ He was then thirty-six 
years of age. 

8. Among the great men who then sat on the benches 
of the ancient hall of St. Stephen's, Burke at once took 
a foremost place. During the next eight- and-twenty 
years he was an ornament of the House. In the stir- 
ring years of the American War he poured out the 
riches of a well-stored mind in many noble orations. 

9. The crown of his glory as an orator was won in 
Westminster Hall, where he led the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings,^ Governor -General of India, on the 
charge of having extorted money from native princes. 
As mover of the impeachment in the House of Commons, 
he opened the case in February 1788, in a speech of 
four days. He continued his statement for several days 
in April ; and he wound up his charges with an address, 
which began on the 28th of May and lasted for nine 
days thereafter. 

10. As he spoke, the scenery of the East unfolded 
itself in brilliant pictures before the fancy of his au- 
dience; and when the sufferings of tortured Hindus 
and the desolation of wasted fields were painted, the 



1 Wendover, in Buckinghamshire. 

2 Warren Hastings, first Govemor- 
l^neral of India (1778). His trial lasted 



seven years, and ended in his acquittal 
(1795). He died in 1818. 
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effect of the contrast was electrical. Women sobbed and 
screamed, and some were " carried out in fits." 

11. Other questions on which he expended his elo- 
quence and his judgment were Catholic emancipation, 
the abolition of the slave trade, and economical reform. 
In 1782 he was appointed Paymaster of the Forces and 
a Privy Councillor. 

12. The subject that filled his thoughts during his 
last years was the great French Revolution. He had 
foreseen the storm that was gathering over France ; and 
when it broke in fury, he wrote his greatest work — 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. In that work 
he warned England against cherishing at home the ideas 
which were bearing such terrible fruit on the other side 
of the Channel (1790). This work at once achieved 
immense popularity. It was sold in tens of thousands. 
No political essay ever produced so extraordinary an 
effect. 

13. The following year witnessed Burke's famous 
quarrel with Fox^ in the House of Commons. Fox sup- 
ported the bill of the government for the division of 
Canada into two provinces, Upper and Lower. Burke 
denounced the bill in a violent speech against republican 
principles, and declared that he would hold no inter- 
course with those who defended them. Fox, who had 
been his life-long friend, whispered, " There is no loss of 
friendship, I hope?" — "Yes," replied Burke ; "there is 
loss of friendship. I know the price of my conduct: 
our friendship is at an end." 

14. Burke sometimes stole away from his public 
duties to his gardens at Gregories, near Beaconsfield in 
Buckinghamshire, where in 1768 he had purchased an 



1 Foz» Charles James, great statesman I (1749-1806.) He was the noted rival and 
and orator ; third son of Lord Holland. I opponent of William Pitt the younger. 
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estate for £20,000. In 1794 he retired from Parlia- 
ment and from public life ; and soon afterwards a heavy- 
blow fell on his gray head. His only son — his only 
child — Richard, who had been for thirty-six years the 
light of his eyes, sank under rapid consumption, and 
died in his father's arms. The son was a singularly 
gifted man, and his father had looked forward to his 
filling the place which he was vacating. His death 
made the world all darkness to Edmund Burke. 

15. He spent his last years in congenial literary work 
at Beaconsfield. His Letter to a Noble Lord was called 
forth by the objections of certain peers to the pension 
that had been conferred on him. It stands next to the 
French Revolution as a specimen of his powerful and 
trenchant style. His last work — Letters on a Regicide 
Peace — shows that he retained all his powers unimpaired 
till the end of his life. 

16. When his health began to fail, he had recourse 
to the waters of Bath, where he spent four months. 
But it was of no avail ; he sank daily, his heart still 
bleeding for his lost son. He returned home to die. 
The end came on July 7th, 1797. He was buried be- 
side his son, in a vault beneath Beaconsfield Church. 



SUMMARY OF BURKE'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Year. Ag«. 

1730 Born in Dublin. 

1741 . . .11 . . .Goes to school at Ballitore, Kildare. , 

1743.. ,13.. .Goes to Trinity College, Dublin. 

1747... 17... Enters his name at the Middle Temple, London. 

1750... 20... Goes to London, and begins to write. 

1756... 26... Publishes A Vindication of Natural Society — and Lssay on The 

Sublime and Beautiful. 
1757... 27... Marries Miss Nugent of Bath— Publishes sketch of American 

History. 
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« 

fear. Age. 

1758... 28... Begins the Annual Roister, and for some years writes the whole 
of it. 

1761... 31... Private secretary to the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Hamilton). 

1765... 35... Becomes private secretary to Lord Rockingham, the Prime Min- 
ister. 

1766...36...M.P. forWendover. 

1768. ..38.. .Purchases Beaconsfield. 

1774...44...M.P. for Bristol. 

1780...50...M.P. for Malton. 

1782.. 52... Appointed Paymaster of the Forces and Privy Councillor. 

1788... 58... Speech on the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

1790... 60... Publishes Ructions on the French Revolution — Letter to a Noble 
Lord — Letters on a Regicide Peace. 

1791... 61... Quarrel with Fox, on the Canada Act. 

1794... 64... Death of his only son. 

1797...67...Die8. 



ROBERT BURNS. 

1. Robert Burns was an Ayrshire ploughman; but 
beneath the peasant's rough dress there shone poetic fire 
as pure and bright as the world has ever seen. Thirty- 
seven years of sorrow and struggle, with one or two 
brief gleams of prosperity, made up the poet's span of life. 

2. He was born on the 25th of January 1759, in a 
cottage not far from the Bridge of Doon, in the parish 
of AUoway,^ in Ayrshire. His father, who w^as then a 
gardener and nursery-man, built with his own hands the 
walls within which Robert first saw the light. 

3. Going to school at six years of age, the boy fought 
his way bravely through the mysteries of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and at the age of eleven he 
had acquired a very fair amount of elementary educa- 
tion. This, with some evening lessons received from his 
father afterwards, " a fortnight's French," and a summer 
quarter at land-surveying, was all the instruction the 
poet ever got. 

4. He had a few books on his humble shelf, from 
which he was able to derive both pleasure and profit. 
The Spectator, the English poems of Alexander Pope, 
and the Scottish poems of Allan Ramsay^ were there ; 
and by-and-by Thomson's^ Seasons, Shenstone's* Pastoral 



1 Alloway, 2^ miles south of Ayr. 

2 Allan Ramsay, Scottish poet ; wrote 
The Gentle Shepherd, The Evergreen, etc. 
(1685-1758.) 

3 Thomson, James, poet ; wrote The 



Seasons, The Castle of Indolence, Rule 
Britannia, etc. (1700-1748.) 

4 Shenstose, William, poet ; wrote The 
Schoolmistress, The Padoral Ballad, etc 
(1714-1763.) 
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BaUod, Sterne's* Tristram Shandy, and Mackenzie's* 
Man of FedtTig, were added to the little company of 
silent friends. 

5. His father having become a farmer, Robert and hi,'^ 
brother Gilbert worked on the farm as ploughmen. It 
was then, as he held the shafts of the plough out on the 
fields of Mos^el,' amid the birds and the wild-flowers, 
that Burns the poet learned his finest lessons, and had 
his heart attuned to Nature's melodies. 

6. A little heap of leaves and stubble, torn to pieces 
by the ruthles.s plough-share, one coid November day, 
exposes to the frosty air a poor little field-mouse, that 
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starts frightened from its ruined home. The poet- 
ploughman pauses to look on what he has done; and 
at once his tender heart swells into song. Again, on 
an April day, the crushing of a crimson-tipped daisy 
beneath the upturned furrow draws from him a sweet 
and pitiful lament, varied with exquisite comparisons. 
In such true wild-flowers of poesy did Burns's fancy 
revel. 

7. But the ploughing that yielded these poetical gems 
was profitless in other respects. The farm was a failure, 
and the outlook was so hopeless that Burns resolved to 
sail for Jamaica, in the hope of obtaining a steward- 
ship on a sugar-plantation. Wishing to leave behind 
him some meii^orial of himself, and anxious also to raise 
a little money to meet his expenses, he had six hun- 
dred copies of his poems printed at Kilmarnock (1786). 

8. The little volume sold rapidly, and the poet had a 
profit of nearly twenty guineas from his venture. His 
passage was taken. His chest was on the way to 
Greenock. His farewell to the bonnie banks of Ayr 
was written in the touching song. The gloomy night is 
gathering fast. Then a friend of his received a letter 
from Dr. Blacklock of Edinburgh, himself a poet, in 
which Bums's poems were spoken of in terms of the 
highest praise, and a great future was predicted for 
their author. 

9. That letter changed the current of Burns's life, and 
kept him in his native land. He at once abandoned his 
idea of emigrating, and went to Edinburgh, to discover 
what fortune might have in store for him there. He 
arrived in that city in November 1786, with very few 
shillings in his purse, and not a single letter of intro- 
duction to win a friend. 

10. No letters were needed. He was already well 
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known in the metropolis by his poems, which had un- 
locked all hearts and doors for the admission of the 
singer with so sweet a note. Burns became the rage. 
Earls, historians, novelists, moral philosophers, listened 
with applause to the brilliant talk of this rustic of 
twenty-seven, fresh from the plough. They asked select 
friends to meet him at dinner. They subscribed for a 
second edition of his poems, by which he cleared nearly 
£500. When they had thoroughly spoiled him with 
their flattery, they threw him aside for some fresh 
novelty, neglected him, and almost forgot his exist- 
ence. 

11. The story of the remaining ten years of his life, 
except for the immortal works of his later years, is a 
tale of deep sadness, and had best be briefly told. He 
took a farm near Dumfries — the farm of Ellisland, on 
the Nith — and settled down to country life there with 
his newly -married wife, Jean Armour. 

12. The farm was not successful. In vain Bums 
tried to raise good crops from its stubborn soil. He 
was therefore glad when he obtained, through the 
interest of a friend, the oflSce of exciseman for the 
district. The sum he derived from this employment — - 
never above £70 a year — but ill repaid him for the time 
its duties cost, and the dangers of that unsettled, con- 
vivial life, to which his excitable nature was thus ex- 
posed. In 1791, he gave up the farm and went to live 
in Dumfries on his slender income as exciseman. 

13. A third edition of his poems, enriched with the 
inimitable Tarn o' Skanter, which he had written at 
Ellisland, came out two years later. But the sand of 
his life-glass had not long to run. Sickness, debt, " the 
proud man's contumely," and the bitter dregs of his 
dissipated habits, cast heavy clouds on the closing scenes 
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of his short pathetic life. He died at Dumfries on the 
21st of July 1796. 

14. It is chiefly for his songs that the memory of 
Robert Bums is so dear to his countrymen. But the 
beautiful domestic picture of The Cotter'a Saturday 
Night, the noble Elegy on Captain Matthew Henderson, 
the mad revelry of The Jolly Beggars, and the weird ex- 
travagance of Tara o' Shanter, display the versatility of 
his genius, and raise him to the highest rank among 
BritL baks. ^ 



SUMHART OF BURNB'B LIFE AND WORK& 

Year. Age. 

1759 Bom at Alloway, near Ayr, January 25. 

1765... 6...Groe8 to school. 

1766... 7... Family removes to Mount Oliphant furm. 

1773... 14... His regular schooling ends — He works on the farm. 

1774.. .15... Writes his first song. Oh, once I loved a bonnie lass (Nelly Kil- 

patrick). 
1777... 18... Family removes to Lochlea (Tarbolton). 
1784... 25... Death of his father — ^Takes with his brother Gilbert the farm of 

Mossgiel — First acquaintance with Jean Armour. 
1785... 26... Writes To a Mouse— The Cotter's Saturday Night— The JoUy 

Beggars. 
1786... 27... Writes To a Mountain Daisy — Publishes a volume of Poems at 

Kilmarnock to raise money to take him to Jamaica — Letter 

from Dr. Blacklock — Goes to Edinburgh. 
1787... 28... Publishes second (Edinburgh) edition of his Poems. 
1788... 29... Takes Ellisland farm near Dumfries— Marries Jean Armour. 
1789... 30... Writes To Mary in Heaven. 
1790... 31... Made exciseman — Vfn\jtd» Elegy on Captain Matthew Henderson— 

Tarn o' Shanter. 
1791... 32... Goes to live in Dumfries. 

1793. ..34. ..Publishes third edition of his Poems— WriteB Scots wha hoe. 
1796... 37... Dies at Dumfries, July 21. 



WILLIAM OOWPER. 

1. The Rev. Dr. John Cowper, a royal chaplain, the 
son of a judge, and the nephew of a lord chancellor, was 
rector of Great Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire, when his 
son William was born there in 1731. A tender mother 
— a lady of high descent — watched the infancy and 
childhood of the boy. By her knee was his happiest 
place, where he often amused himself by marking out 
the flowered pattern of her dress on paper with a pin, 
taking a child's delight in his simple skill. 

2. Cowper was only six years old when this fond 
mother died: thus early on the childish head did the 
pitiless storm begin to beat. A sad little face, looking 
from the nursery window, saw a dark hearse moving 
slowly from the door. More than fifty years after that 
day, an old man, in a brief " lucid interval " of his 
incurable madness, bent over a picture sent him by a. 
friend, and saw in it the never-forgotten image of that 
kindest earthly friend from whom he had so long been 
severed. There are no more touching lines in English 
poetry or prose than Cowper's verses On the Receipt of 
My Mother's Picture out of Norfolk, 

3. After his mother's death he was sent to a boarding- 
school in Market Street in Hertfordshire. The bullying 
and persecution he suffered there at the hands of a 
senior scholar, crushed his tender young spirit, and 
probably sowed the seeds of the madness which wrecked 
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10. After his recovery, he felt the need of some 
serious and regula*r work, and as he had already shown 
some power in writing verses, he resolved to make 
poetry the business of his life. His first volume was 
issued in 1782. It contained three powerful satires — 
Truth, Table-talk, and Eocpostulation — with poems on 
Error, Hope, Clmrity, and kindred subjects. Though no 
brilliant success rewarded the effort, thoughtful men like 
Samuel Johnson and Benjamin Franklin recognized in 
the recluse of fifty a true poet. 

11. The amusing and delightful ballad of John 
Gilpin appealed to a wider circle of readers. The 
widow of Sir Kobert Austen, who had lately gone to 
live at Olney, told him the story in order to cheer him. 
The ballad in which he reproduced it is perhaps the 
best known of all Cowper's writings. Like some of his 
more serious works, it reveals the sunny humour which 
lurked under the shy and sensitive moods of the literary 
hermit. 

12. To Lady Austen, also, Cowper owed the origin of 
his greatest poem, The Task — so called because the work 
was prescribed to him by that lady. She asked him to 
write some blank verse, and when he required her to 
suggest a subject, she playfully proposed The Sofa. The 
"task" was accepted. From a humorous historical 
sketch of the improvement in seats — the three-legged 
stool growing into the softly-cushioned sofa — ^the poet 
glides into the pleasures of a country walk, and draws a 
striking contrast between rural and city life, lavishing 
loving praise on the former. 

13. In the second book, entitled The Time-Piece, he 
denounces slavery, proclaims the blessings of peace among 
the nations, and ridicules fashionable preachers. The 
other four books of The Task are entitled The Garden, 
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The Winter Evening, The Winter Morning Walk, and 
The Winter Walk at Noon, In all these poems we see 
reflected the pea.ceful recreations, the gentle nature, the 
wisdom and the human tenderness of this amiable man. 

14. The Task, which was published in 1785, took 
the hearts of all Englishmen by storm ; and its author 
was at once raised to the first rank among English 
poets. Accompanying the poem was another entitled 
Tirocinium, or a Review of Schools, in which the poet 
strongly recommended private tuition in preference to 
education at a public school. The poem was no doubt 
suggested by the poet's own sad experiences in early life. 

15. The chief work of Cowper's later years was his 
Translation of Homer into English Verse. By working 
regularly at the rate of forty lines a day, he finished the 
work in a few years, and it was published in 1791. 

16. Kind friends of his youth drew around the old 
man in his last years. They procured for him a royal 
pension of £300 a year. His cousin. Lady Hesketh, 
induced him to take a villa at Weston, about a mile from 
his well-loved Olney. About 1794, the gloom of mad- 
ness fell again on his mind ; and only for very brief 
intervals thereafter was there any light for him on this 
side of the grave. ^ 

17. Mary Unwin, his faithful friend of many years, 
died in 1796. A sad sight it must have been to see 
the gray-haired sufierer standing by the coffin of her 
whose gentle ministerings had cheered and solaced him 
for nearly thirty years. In less than four years there- 
after Cowper closed his eyes for ever on the earth which 
had been to him indeed a place of many sorrows. 

18. Cowper's Letters, written to his friends during 
his long life, are almost as well known as his poems. 
Robert Southey has called him "the best of English 
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letter-writers;" and there is no exaggeration in the 
praise. Loathing all aifectation, Cowper preferred what 
he called " talking letters," and he wrote them in fine 
simple English, and with a sweet and delicate play of 
humour, which is like sunshine on a pebbled stream. 



SUMMARY OF COWFER'S LIFE AND WORKS. , 

Tear. Age. 

1731 Bom at Great Berkhampstead, November 26. 

1737... 6... Death of his mother— He is sent to school at Market Street. 

1745 . . . 14 . . . Sent to Westminster School. 

1749... 18... Articled to an attorney. 

1754...23...CaUed to the bar. 

1763.. 32... Appointed Clerk of the Journals of the House of Lords — Goes 
mad — Sent to Asylum at St. Albans. 

1766... 35... Goes to live with the Unwins at Huntingdon. 

1767... 36... Goes with Mrs. Unwin to Olney — Writes Hymns. 

1773... 42... Second fit of insanity (3 years). 

1782... 51... Publishes first Tolume of poetry— ^r^f A, TaJble Talk, Expostula- 
tion, etc. 

1783.. .52.. .Writes John Gilpin. 

1785.. .54.. .Publishes The Task. 

1786... 55... Removes to Weston with Lady Hesketh. 

1787... 56... Third attack of insanity (6 months). 

1791.. .60... Publishes Translation of Homer, 

1794... 63... Last attack of insanity. 

1796... 65... Death of Mrs. Unwin. 

1799... 68t.. Revised edition of Homer. 

1800...69...Die8, April 25. 



GEORGE GORDON— LORD B7R0N. 

1. In the year 1790, a lady arrived at Aberdeen from 
London, with her only son — a bright little fellow of two 
years of age. The husband and father. Captain John 
Byron of the Guards, had deserted them in London in a 
fit of dissipation, and had gone abroad, to be heard of 
no more. The wife was an Aberdeenshire heiress — 
Catherine Gordon of Gight. Most of her fortune had 
been squandered by her profligate husband; and she 
had now returned to the land of her own people to 
bring up her son — the future Lord Byron — on a reduced 
income of £130 a year. 

2. George Gordon — Lord Byron — was born in Holies 
Street, London, on the 22nd of January 1788. He was 
therefore two years of age when his mother carried him 
oif to the granite city. He received his first lessons in 
the grammar school of Aberdeen, and he grew up . to be 
an active and mischievous boy, in spite of the lame- 
ness in one foot which had afflicted him from his 
birth. 

3. When young Byron was in his eleventh year his 
grand-uncle died, and he became a lord and the owner 
of Newstead Abbey in Nottinghamshire. At once the 
joyous mother sold ofi" her efiects in Aberdeen and 
carried off her boy to the home of his ancestors. His 
lameness now distressed her more than anything else. 
In vain she tried quacks and doctors. The foot remained 

(866) 13 
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hopelessly distorted and to the last a look at it wounded 
Byron like the stab of a dagger. 

4. Less than two years at a Dulwieh' boarding-school, 
and some time at Harrow, prepared the young lord for 
entering Trinity College, Cambridge, which he did in 
1805. Already the youth of seventeen, thoroughly 
spoiled by his foolish mother, had been neglecting his 
regular studies, but had been et^erly devouring other 
books of every class and kind. Oriental history seems 
early to have fascinated his taste; and this first love 
gave its own colouring to his greatest poems. 

5. Already^ too, another love than that for books had 
been tinging his spirit with its hues. The lame but 
handsome boy was only fifteen when he met Mary Cha- 
worth, whose coldness toward him was the first drop 

1 Dolwlotl, H nibuib ot London, now Included in the meCropoUi. It t> In Snm^. 
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of that bitterness that poisoned his life. The beautiful 
Dream, one of the finest of his minor poems, tells the 
sad story of this boyish love and its results. 

6. The young lord's life at Cambridge lasted about 
two years, during which he made some firm friends 
among the students, but greatly annoyed the college 
authorities by his irregular conduct. Among his freaks 
was that of keeping bull-dogs in his rooms. He also 
kept a bear cub, which he introduced to visitors as in 
training for a fellowship. His latneness did not pre- 
vent him from taking part in athletic sports. At school 
he had loved cricket better than the Latin poets. At 
college, he was passionately fond of boating, an exercise 
which he continued at Newstead, with a favourite New- 
foundland dog as his constant companion. 

7. During his leisure hours at school and at college 
he had been in the habit of penning occasional verses. 
These he collected and published at Newark in 1807 in 
a little volume called Hours of Idleness. Stung to the 
quick by a scornful article on the volume in the Edin- 
burgh Review — generally attributed to Lord Brougham 
— the " noble minor " retorted in a satirical poem entitled 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, which showed that 
the abused versicles were but the languid recreations of 
a man in whose hand the pen could become a formidable 
and destructive weapon. 

8. Two years of travel in Spain and Turkey (1809— 
1811) led the poet through those scenes the beauty and 
historic interest of which inspired the first two cantos 
of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. In spite of his own 
denials, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in his 
hero, Childe Harold, the disappointed and cynical misan- 
thrope, Byron was painting his own portrait. Still 
smarting under his early love-sorrow, and conscious of 
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powers which the world had not recognized, his mind 
passed into that diseased state which made him take 
pride in hating all the world and in caring for nothing. 
As Byron was, so he pictures Childe Harold to have been. 

9. When the first two cantos of this splendid poem 
were published in 1812, the author, who only five years 
before had been sneered at as a weakling, was raised by 
unanimous consent to the head of the English literary 
world. In his own words, " he awoke one morning, and 
found himself famous." As the rough Ayrshire peasant^ 
had been caressed by the fashionables of Edinburgh, so 
wqs the aristocratic and handsome Byron idolized in the 
drawing-rooms of London. 

10. Byron's life as a man of fashion and a literary 
lion lasted for about three years. During that time he 
took his seat in the House of Lords, and made three 
speeches there which did not produce any marked effect. 

11. Still using the material gathered in his travels, 
the poet wrote those fine Turkish tales which kindled in 
the minds of Englishmen deep feelings of sympathy 
with modem Greece. The Giaour and The Bride of 
Abydos appeared in 1813; The Corsair and Lara in 
the following year. Graphic and powerful as these 
poems are, the unwholesome Byronic hero — wasted, 
mysterious, sullen — casts his chill on us in all of them. 

12. Byron's marriage with Miss Milbanke - Noel, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Ralph Milbanke of Durham, 
took place in 1815. Almost from the beginning there 
were disagreements, and in a twelvemonth the union was 
dissolved. One daughter, Ada, to whom are addressed 
the touching lines which open the third canto of Childe 
Harold, reminded the unhappy parents of what their 
home might have been. 

1 AynUre peasant., Robert Burns. 
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13. After writing The Siege of Corinth and Parisina 
amid the miseries of his last months in London, where 
he was publicly taunted with his ill-treatment of his 
wife, Byron left England in disgust in the spring of 
1816, and never saw his native land again. During his 
remaining years, he wandered restlessly over Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. At Venice, at Pisa, and 
at Rome, he led a wicked and irregular life. He wrote 
many poems, for which he received many thousand 
pounds. But as he sank morally, his style also became 
vitiated and morbid, and was too often poisoned with 
blasphemy and licentiousness. 

14. Ghilde Harold's Pilgrimage, his greatest poem, 
was finished in 1818. The third canto was written at 
Geneva, the fourth and last chiefly at Venice. The 
view of modern Rome, the starlight vision of the bleed- 
ing gladiator, and the address to the ocean, which 
familiarity can never rob of its sublime effect, are the 
finest passages of the closing poem. 

15. Byron s dramas were the least successful of his 
efforts. He did not possess suflSiciently the power of 
going out of himself to make him a great dramatist. 
The best of his tragedies are Cain and Manfred, both of 
which are deeply marked with the poet's rebellious pride 
and misanthropy. 

16. Byron's last literary effort was the composition 
of Don Juan — a dangerous work, from the skill with 
which the foulest thoughts are draped and garlanded 
with trappings of exceeding beauty and sweetness. 

17. When the Greek War of Independence^ broke out, 
B}'Ton went to Greece to support with his presence the 



1 Greek War of Independence, an 
effort on the part of Greece to throw off 
the yoke of Turkey, to which it had been 



subject for three centuries. It lasted from 
1821-1829, and ended in establishing tho 
freedom of Greece. 
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cause which his earliest poems had sung. In 1823 he 
sailed from Leghorn to Cephalonia,^ and passed thence to 
Missolonghi.^ With money, with advice, with bodily 
service, he eagerly aided the cause of his adopted land. 
He did much to overcome the troubles arising from the 
wild lawlessness that prevailed in the Greek army. 
Suddenly fever seized him in its deadly gripe, and he 
died on the 19th of April 1824, aged only thirty-six 
years and three months. The body of the poet was 
carried to England, and was laid in the family vault at 
Hucknall, near Newstead. 

18. The Prisoner of Ghillon ; The Lament of Tasao ; 
The Prophecy of Dante ; Beppo, a light tale of Venetian 
life; Mazeppa ; and the terrible Vision of Jwdgment, 
written in mockery of a poem with the same title by 
Southey, with whom Byron had a deadly feud, complete 
the list of the poet's most important works. 



SUMMARY OF BYRON'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Tear. Age. 

1788 Bom in London, January 22. 

1790... 2... His mother takes him to Aberdeen, his father having deserted 

them. 
1796... 8... Visits the Highlands with his mother. 
1798... 10... Death of his grand-uncle: becomes Lord Byron of Newstead 

Abbey. 
1799... 11... At school at Dulwich. 
1800... 12... At Harrow School. 

1803.. .15.. .Vacation in Nottingham — Meets Mary Chaworth. 
1805.. .17.. .At Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1807 . . . 19 . . . Publishes Ho urs of Idleness. 
1808...20...Wild life in London. 
1809. . .21. . .Publishes English Bards and Scotch i?et^i««w»— Travels in Portugal, 

Spain, Greece, and Turkey — Writes Canto i. of Childe Hardd's 

PUgrima/je. 



1 Cephalonia, the largest of the Ionian I 2 Missolonglil, on the northern shore 
Islands. I of the Gulf of Lepanto, near its mouth. 
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xYeAT. Age. 

1810.. .22.. .Writes Canto ii. of Childe Harold. 
1811... 23... Returns to England — Death of his mother. 
1812... 24... Lionized in London — Publishes ChUde Harold, Cantos i. and ii. 
1813...25...2%€ Giaour— The Bride of Ahydos, 
1814...26...2%€ Corsair — Lara. 

..Marries Miss Anna Isabella Milbanke-Noel — Hebrew Melodiea. 

..Marriage dissolved — Canto iii. of Childe Harold — Siege of Corinth 
— Parisina — Leaves England — Visits Waterloo — Geneva — Pris- 
oner of ChiUon. 

..Manfred (tragedy) — The Lament of Tasso. 

..Goes to Venice — Canto iv. of Childe Harold. 

..Marino Faliero — The Prophecy of Dante — Sardanapaius — Mazeppa 
— Cantos I. and ii. of Don Juan — Heaven and Earth. 
1820... 32... Cantos in. -v. of Don Juan — The Vision of Judgment — Beppo. 
1821 . . . 33 . . . The Two Foscari— Werner— The Deformed Tran»formed. 
1822...34...Groe8 to Pisa — Cat;*— Goes to Leghorn. 
1823.. .35.. .Goes to Missolonghi. 
1824. ..36.. .Cantos VX.-XVL of Don Juan — Dies at Missolonghi, April 19. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

1. In a small house at the head of College Wynd in 
Edinburgh, near the University, Walter Scott was born, 
on August 15, 1771. His father, also Walter Scott, 
was a lawyer — a " Writer to the Signet ; " his mother, 
Anne Rutherford, was the daughter of an eminent 
Edinburgh physician and professor. He belonged to a 
famous Border family, the Scotts of Harden, near 
Hawick, who were noted rievers^ as well as brave 
soldiers in fair fight. 

2. William Scott of Harden was once taken prisoner 
when leading a raid on the lands of Sir Gideon Murray 
of Elibank.^ He obtained his life and his freedom on 
promising to marry his captor's youngest daughter, who 
was extremely ugly, and was known as " Mickle-mou'd 
Meg." She made him an excellent wife. It is told of 
her that when her larder was empty she used to put 
on the dinner table a dish which, when uncovered, was 
found to contain nothing but a pair of spurs — a hint 
to her husband and his men that it was time for them 
to ride forth in quest of cattle. Of this couple Walter 
Scott was proud of being a descendant. 

3. When Scott was only eighteen months old, a 
teething-fever deprived him of the power of his right 
leg, and caused the lameness which affected him through 



1 Rievers, freebooters ; robbers. 

2 Elibank, on the right bank of tho 



Tweed ; between Innerleithen and Cloven- 
fords. 
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his life. To help his recovery he was sent to the house 
of his grandfather, Kobert Scott of Sandy-Knowe, near 
Dryburgh. There many of the happiest days of his 
childhood were spent, in gating up at Sandy-Knowe 
tower as he lay on the grass among the sheep, or in 
looking down on the gray ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, 
which was to be his resting-place, or in watching the 
windings of the silver Tweed and the bold front o£ 
" Eildon'a triple height" ' Thus early began that love 
for the Tweed to which he was constant till his dying 
day, when he drew his last breath within the sonnd 
of its " gentle ripple." 

4. At the High School of Eldinbui^h, where he spent 
some years, he did nothing remarkable in the class- 
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rooms save some clever poetical versions from Horace^ 
and Virgil,^ which won for him the attention of Dr. 
Adam,^ the rector. But in the play-ground he was very- 
popular on account of his great powers as a story- 
teller. 

5. From his earliest years he was passionately fond 
of reading. He tells us how he found some odd volumes 
of Shakespeare in his mother's dressing-room, where he 
sometimes slept, and with what delight he sat in his 
shirt reading them by the light of the fire, until he 
heard the noise of the family rising from the supper- 
table. Spenser* and Ossian^ were also among his early 
favourites. 

6. After spending two years at the University of 
Edinburgh, Scott was apprenticed to his father, and he 
remained in his office till 1792, when he was called to 
the bar at the age of twenty-one. Though he donned 
the wig and gown of a Scottish advocate, Scott always 
found the attractions of literature more powerful than 
those of law ; and very thankful he was when his ap- 
pointment, in 1799, as Sheriff of Selkirkshire gave him 
a fixed salary of £300 a year, and abundance of leisure 
to devote to his favourite pursuits. 

7. His literary career had opened some years before 
that with his translations from the German of Burger's® 
Lenore and Wild Huntsman. In 1797, he married 
Charlotte Margaret Charpentier, or Carpenter, a French 
lady. When he got his sheriffship, he settled down to 



1 Horace, Latin lyrical and satirical 
poet (65-8 B.C.). 

2 Virgil, Latin epic poet ; author of the 
JSneid (70-19 B.C.). 

3 Dr. Adam, Alexander Adam, rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh (1768- 
1809); author of Roman Antiquities. (1741- 
1809.) 

4 Spenser, Edmund, English poet; 



author of the Faerie Qveene. (1553-1599 

A.D.) 

5 Osslan, ancient Gaelic bard, supposed 
to have flourished in the third century. 
James Macpherson published a translation 
of his poems in 1760. (See notice of Mac- 
pherson, below, p. 227.) 

6 Blirger, Gottfried, German poet (1748- 
1794). 
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regular literary work, his first important labour being 
the collection of ballads published in 1802—3, with the 
title. The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 

8. Soon afterwards he took up his abode at Ashestiel,^ 
a country house on the Tweed, where he continued to 
reside for the greater part of eight years. The house 
stands on a high and wooded bank overlooking the river 
which he loved so welL 

9. His mode of life at Ashestiel may serve as a speci- 
men of the routine he followed to the last, while he was 
in the country. He rose at five o'clock, and if the 
weather was cold he lit his own fire. Having paid a 
visit to the stable, to see his horse and his dogs, he re- 
turned to his study and sat down at his desk in his 
shooting-jacket about six, with a dog or two at his feet. 
He wrote steadily till breakfast time (nine or ten); and 
by that hour he had, in his own words, "broken the 
neck of the day's work." A couple of houra after break- 
fast were also given to the pen ; and at twelve o'clock 
he was " his own man " — free for the day. His official 
duties, varied with riding and walking, coursing and 
fishing, filled up the rest of his time. 

.10. The publication of The Lay of the Last Minstrd, 
finished at Ashestiel in 1805, at once raised Scott to a 
high place among British poets. This tale was but the 
first of a series of picturesque romances couched in flowing 
verse, and coloured with the brightest hues of Highland 
and knightly life, that flowed from his magic pen during 
the next ten years. The popularity of these enchanting 
poems — Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, and The Lord 
of the Isles — was extraordinary. They made the scenery 
of Scotland famous all over the world. 

11. In 1806, he was appointed one of the clerks of 



1 Ashestiel, on the right bank of the Tweed ; a mile above Clovenfords. 
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the Court of Session, which gave him the prospect, on 
the death of his colleague, of an income of £800 a 
year. With his rising fame and growing wealth the 
dream of becoming a Border laird began to take a 
definite shape. In 1811 he bought the farm of Cartley- 
Hole, stretching for half a mile along the south bank 
of the Tweed, not far from the foot of the Gala. 

12. That ill-named and not very well-favoured spot 
formed the nucleus of Abbotsford. One piece of neigh- 
bouring land after another was added. The bare banks 
of Tweed were clothed with plantations of young wood. 
By-and-by a mansion was built beside the river — "a 
Gothic romance embodied in stone and mortar," as it has 
been called — and the fair dream of the poet s life seemed 
to be fast shaping itself into a reality. 

13. One day in the autumn of 1813, when Scott was 
searching for some fishing-tackle in his cabinet, he came 
upon some sheets of manuscript. He had almost forgot- 
ten their existence. As he turned them over he remem- 
bered that they were the sheets of a prose romance he had 
begun to write eight years before, but had never finished. 

14. They were in fact the first sheets of Waverley — 
the beginning of the marvellous series of romances and 
tales which have given him a place among the very 
greatest masters of fiction. Waverley had been abandoned 
in' 1805 in favour of more solid work — The Life and 
Works of Dryden (1808). That was followed by The 
Life and Works of Swift (1814), on which Scott was 
engaged when he found the forgotten manuscript. Now 
Swift was laid aside that Waverley might be completed. 

15. The greater part of the first volume was written 
during the ensuing Christmas vacation ; and " the even- 
ings of three summer weeks" served to complete the 

•^maining two. 
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16. On one of these summer evenings, a gay party of 
young men were sitting over their wine in a house in 
George Street, Edinburgh, when the host drew attention 
to a window of a Castle Street house at which a solitary 
hand was seen working without stay or weariness at a 
desk, and throwing down page after page of manuscript 
on a rising heap. " It is the same every night," said 
young Menzies ; " I can't stand the sight of it when I 
am not at my books. Still it goes on unwearied ; and 
so it will be till candles are brought in, and nobody 
knows how long after that ! " 

1 7. The hand was the hand of Walter Scott, writing 
the last volume of Waverley, seen as he sat in a back 
room of that house in North Castle Street — No. 39 — 
which was long liis Edinburgh residence. 

18. When the work was finished, the manuscript was 
copied by John Ballantyne, the printer, in whose bus- 
iness Scott had been a partner for several years; and 
then Waverley ; or, 'Tis Sixty Years Sincey was given to 
the world, but without the author's name. The success 
of the book was immediate and remarkable. "Who 
wrote the nameless book ? " became the great literary 
question of the day. 

19. When from the same hidden hand there came 
In quick succession a whole series of novels, brilliant and 
enchanting as no novels had been before, the marvel 
grew greater still. Most carefully was the secret kept. 
A copy of the manuscript was always made by one of 
the Ballantynes, and that copy was put into the printers' 
hands. For a long time Scott was not suspected, owing 
to the mass of other literary work which passed through 
his hands ; but in Edinburgh at least, long before his 
public confession at the Theatrical Fund Dinner in 1827, 
the authorship of the " Waverley Novels" was no mystery. 
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20. Elated by success, and feeling like a man who 
had come suddenly on a rich and unwrought mine of 
gold, Scott gave the rein to his ambition. On the decora- 
tion of Abbotsford, on his armoury, his woodlands, his 
gardens, his furniture, his paintings, he spent thousands 
of pounds. To meet the expenses of such costly doings, 
and of the free hospitality to which his generous nature 
prompted him, he coined his fertile brain into vast sums 
of money — the proceeds of his magical works. 

21. Unfortunately, much of this money was spent 
before it was earned. The ruinous system of receiving 
bills from his publishers as payment for work not yet 
done, once entered on could not be abandoned. Author 
and publishers, alike intoxicated by success, became too 
giddy and reckless to look far into the future. Yet that 
future was surely coming with swift and awful pace. 

22. In 1825 there occurred a money panic which in- 
volved hundreds in ruin. Among the first to go down 
were Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, the London agents of 
Constable and Company, Scott's publishers. Then fol- 
lowed Constable and Company ; and with them fell, in 
1826, Ballantyne and Company, the printers, in whose 
business Scott was a partner. 

23. The result was, that the author of the " Waverley 
Novels" stood at the age of fifty-five, not only penniless, 
but burdened, as a partner in the Ballantyne concern, 
with a debt of £117,000. The calamity brought out 
the noblest qualities of Scott's nature. Refusing to allow 
his creditors to suffer any loss that he could prevent, he 
devoted his life and his pen to the herculean task of re- 
moving this mountain — debt. 

24. Already his strong frame had been shaken by 
illness ; the hair that fringed his towering forehead had 
become snow-white, and the first symptoms of apoplexy 
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had appeared. Yet the valiant soul was never shaken. 
Amid the gloom of his commercial distresses — under the 
deeper sorrow of his wife's death which clouded the 
following year — he worked on steadily and bravely, pro- 
ducing every day enough of manuscript to fill thirty 
pages of print. 

25. Before the crash came, he had begun to write a 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. With this he now per- 
severed, though it was a much more laborious kind of 
work, from the amount of research it involved, than that 
to which he had been accustomed. The Life of Napoleon 
was published in nine volumes in 1827 — the year after 
the failure. 

26. Woodstock was the first novel he wrote after his 
great misfortune; and its sale for £8,228 — it was the 
work of only three months — encouraged the brave man 
to hope that a few years would suffice to enable him 
to clear ofi* his gigantic debt. Essays, reviews, his- 
tories, letters, and tales poured from the unresting pen 
as fast as they had ever done in its strongest days. His 
delightful Tales of a Grandfather, narrating with pic- 
turesque colouring the history of Scotland, were among 
the works of his declining years. Count Robert of PaHs 
and Castle Dangerous^ both published in 1831, were the 
last of his published works. He also undertook in those 
last years what he called his opus magnum} — a reissue 
of his novels with introductions and notes. 

27. But the toil was killing him. There came a day 
— ^February 15, 1830 — when he fell speechless in his 
drawing-room under a stroke of paralysis. From that 
time he never was the same man. A visit to Italy in 
the autumn of 1831 revived him somewhat; and at 
Naples he attempted some literary work. On his way 



1 OpuB magnum, great work. 
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home, by way of the Rhine, the relentless malady struck 
him a mortal blow. 

28. His earnest wish was to die at Abbotsford, within 
sight and sound of the Tweed ; and there he soon found 
himself, with his grandchildren and his dogs playing 
around the chair he could not leave. 

29. Perhaps the saddest scene of all this sad time^ — 
sadder even than that of the family kneeling around the 
dying bed — was the last effort of the author to return to 
his old occupation. On the 17th of July 1832, awaking 
from sleep, he desired his writing materials to be prepared. 
When the chair in which he lay propped up with pillows 
was moved into his study and placed before his desk, 
his daughter put a pen into his hand ; but, alas ! there 
was no power in the fingers to close on the familiar 
weapon. It dropped on the paper, and the helpless 
old man sank back to weep in silence. 

30. Little more than two months later — on the 21st 
of September — this great man died, as he had wished to 
die, at Abbotsford, " the gentle ripple of Tweed over its 
pebbles " sounding in his ears. On the fifth day there- 
after, his body was laid beside the dust of his wife within 
Dryburgh Abbey, whose gray walls he had often seen 
among the yews from his grassy seat on the crags of 
Sandy-Knowe. 

SUMMARY OF SCOTT'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Tear. Age. 

1771 Born at Edinburgh, August 15. 

1773... 2... Lives with his grandfather at Sandy-Knowe. 

1779... 8.. .Goes to Edinburgh High School. 

1782... 11... Writes poem on The Setting Sun. 

1784... 13... Goes to Edinburgh University. 

1785... 14... Apprenticed to his father. 

1792.. .21.. .Called to the bar. 

1796... 25... Translations of Biirger's Lenore and The WUd Huntsman, 

1797... 26... Marries Charlotte Margaret Charpentier. 

1799.. .28.. .Sheriff-Substitute of Selkirkshire. 
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Year. Age. 

1802... 31... The Border Minstrelsy, i., ii. 

1803...32...rA« Border Minstrelsy, iii. 

1804... 33... Goes to live at Ashestiel ; visited by Wordsworth. 

1805...34...TAc Lay of the Last Minstrel; visits Wordsworth at the Lakes. 

1806... 35... Appointed a clerk in the Court of Session. 

1808 . . . 37 . . . Mannion — Life and Works of Dry den, 

1810... 39... Joins the firm of John Ballantyne & Co., printers — The Lady of 

the Lake^ 
1811 ... 40. . . Purchases Abbotsf ord — The Vision of Don Roderick, 
1812...41...i2oJte6y. 

1813... 42... Declines the Laureateship (which Southey accepts). 
181^.. A'i...Waverley published — Life and Works of Stoift—Voj&ge to Orkney, 

Shetland, and the Hebrides. 
1815... 44.. The Lord of the Isles — Chiy Mannering — Visits London and Paris— 

The Field of Waterloo. 
1816...45...2%e Antiquary — The Black Dwarf— Old Mortality. 
1817. ..46.. .JSTaroW the Dauntless — Rob Roy. 
1818...47...j?%e Heart of Midlothian—Severe illness— TA« Bride of Lammer- 

moor — The Legend of Montrose. 
1819... 48... Ivanhoe. 

1820... 49... The Monastery — Made a baronet — TJie Abbot. 
1821... 50... Kenilworth — The Pirate — B3rron dedicates Cain to him. 
1822...51...TA6 Fortunes of Nigel — Halidon Hill, a drama — Receives George 

IV. at Leith. 
1823...52...P«?cn7 ofthePeak—Quentin Durward — St. Ronan*s Well. 
1824... 53. ..RedgaunUet — The Betrothed — The Talisman — Visits Ireland. 
1825...54...Zi/« of BuonapaHe, for " Constable's Miscellany." 
1826... 55... Failure of Ballantyne & Co. — Letters of Mala^hi Malagrowther-^ 

Woodstock. 
1827... 56... Death of Lady Scott — Visits London and Paris — Acknowledges 

the authorship of the " Waverley Novels"^ — Life of Buonaparte — 

Chronicles of the Canongale — Tales of a Grandfather, first series. 
1828...57...;Z%« Fair Maid of Perth — Tales of a Chrandfather, second series — 

Visits London. 
1829...58...^nne of Geierstein — Tales of a Grandfather, third series — Success- 
ful reissue of the novels. 
1830. . .59. . . The Doom ofDevorgoil — The Ayrshire Tragedy — Attack of apoplexy 

and recovery — Letters on Denumology and Witchcraft — Resigns 

clerkship of the Court of Session — His creditors present him 

with the furniture, library, &c., at Abbotsf ord. 
1831... 60... Stroke of paralysis — Count Robert of Paris — Castle Dangerous — 

Visits Malta and Naples. 
1832... 61... Goes to Rome, Venice, Frankfort, Nimw^en — Another paral3rtic 

attack — Returns to Abbotsford, July 11 — Dies there September 

21st — Buried in Dryburgh Abbey. 
(866) 14 



BOBEBT SOUTHET. 

1. Robert Southey, the son of a linen-draper, was 
bom at Bristol on the 12th of August 1774. After 
passing through various local schools, he went, in 1788, 
at the expense of his uncle, the Rev. Herbert Hill, to the 
famous school of Westminster. From that school he 
was expelled four years afterwards, owing to the share 
he had had in an article against flogging which appeared 
in a school magazine conducted by the senior boys. 

2. He entered Balliol College, Oxford, in 1792, and 
spent a couple of years in general reading and industrious 
verse-making ; but he carried away from the university, 
by his own account, a knowledge of only two things — 
how to row, and how to swim. 

3. At Oxford, Southey was visited by Coleridge,^ from 
Cambridge, in whom he found a kindred spirit. Both 
were smitten with the widening swell of the French 
Revolution ; both were rank Republicans in politics, and 
Unitarians in religion ; and they formed, along with a 
few others, the wild scheme of migrating to America and 
founding there a " Pantisocracy " ^ — ^a domestic Republic 
in which all property should be held in common, and the 
leisure of the workmen should be devoted to literature. 
The dream, it needs hardly be said, was never realized. 



1 Oolerldge, Samuel Taylor, poet, philos- 
opher, and oonyersationaliflt ; author of 
Th€ Ancient Mariner and £a5e Chrittahd. 
(1772-1834.) 

2 Pantisooraoy, goremment by all. A 



word modelled on aristocracy and democ- 
racy. It was a form of Communism, the 
theory which denies the right to private 
property. [Greek panttf, from ixi«, all; 
and kratoSf power.] 
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4. Southey, Coleridge, and their friend Lovell, another 
of the "Pantisocrats," became the husbands of three sisters 
of Bristol, all of whom in a short time were gathered 
under Southey's roof at Greta Hall, Keswick ;^ tor Lovell 
soon died, and Coleridge in his vast dreamings often 
forgot the real duty of providing for his wife and chil- 
dren. Nothing shows better Southey's unselfishness and 
genuine goodness of heart than the care he took of his 
sisters-in-law and of Coleridge's children. 

5. Already Southey's pen was busily at work. While 
at college, he had composed an epic poem, Joan of Arc, 
for which a kindly bookseller of Bristol now gave the 
young husband fifty guineas. A volume of poems 
written jointly with Lovell had previously appeared ; 
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and a wild revolutionary piece, Wat Tyler, had been 
written in a fit of republicanism. Many years after- 
wards, the last named work was surreptitiously published 
by a bookseller who wished to annoy Southey, then 
poet-laureate and a celebrated man. 

6. Immediately after his marriage, Southey had spent 
some time at Lisbon on a visit to his uncle, who was 
chaplain of . the British factory there. On his return 
he published Letters from Spain and Portugal, Then, 
having received from a college friend an allowance of 
£160 a year, he settled down to the study of law at 
Gray's Inn, varied with the writing of Madoc, an epic 
poem. This divided love could not be expected to last, 
and as usual poetry triumphed over law. Blackstone 
was put on the shelf, and Madoc advanced to completion. 

7. His first great poem, Thalaba, the Destroyer, ap- 
peared in 1801. It was the first of a series of poems 
intended to illustrate the romantic and poetical features 
of the stories of mythology. Although the sale of this 
work was slow, it did much to raise the author's repu- 
tation. It was followed by Madoc (1805), The Curse 
of Kehama> (1810), and Roderick, the Last of the Goths 
(1814). 

8. The Curse of Kehama is the finest of the series — 
the finest of all Southey 's poems. In verse of most 
irregular music, but well suited to the fantastic theme, 
the poet describes the career of Kehama, a Hindu prince, 
who is burdened with the spell of a terrible curse laid 
on him by an enchanter. We follow him with sympathy 
through his penance and self-inflicted torture, by which 
he raises himself to a level with Brahma, and we rejoice 
in his final deliverance and restoration to his family. 
Scenery and costume, situations and sentiments, are all 
in keeping with the Oriental character of the work ; yet 
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the subject is so far removed from the world to which 
our sympathies belong, that the poem can be fully ap- 
preciated by very few. 

9. Southey's desire was to obtain a permanent post 
under Grovernment, which would secure to him a moderate 
income, and afford him leisure for literary labour. It 
was with that view that he began the study of law, 
which he soon abandoned. It was with that view also 
that he accepted the office of private secretary to the 
Irish Chancellor, with a salary of £350 a year ; but he 
kept that post for only six months. Then he became a 
literary man by profession, and in 1804 he fixed his 
residence at Greta Hall, in the heart of the Lake Dis- 
trict, where Coleridge and Wordsworth had already 
settled. Hence the name of " Lakists" or " Lake poets' 
given to the brotherhood. 

10. For thirty years Southey continued those inces- 
sant labours which gave him a foremost place among the 
literary men of his time, but which ultimately wore out 
his brain. Besides his poems, he wrote numerous his- 
tories, biographies, and review articles. The best of his 
prose works, which are written in clear and polished 
English, are his Life of Nelson and Tlie Doctor. 

11. In a letter to a friend, he thus describes a day, 
and most of his days were similarly spent : — 

" Three pages of history (of Portugal) after breakfast 
— equivalent to five in small quarto printing ; then to 
transcribe or copy for the press, or to make any selections 
and biographies (for SpecimeTis of the British Poets), or 
what else suits my humour, till dinner-time. From 
dinner-time till tea I read, write letters, see the 
newspaper, and very often indulge in a siesta. After 
tea, I go to poetry (he was then writing The Curse of 
Kehama), and correct and rewrite and copy till I am 
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tired, and then turn to anything else till supper. And 
this is my life." 

No wonder that a friend should ask in astonishment, 
on hearing of such incessant toil, " But, Southey, tell me, 
when do you think ? " 

12. His eminence as a poet was recognized *so early 
as 1813, when, on the death of Henry Pye, he was 
made poet-laureate. In 1821, the University of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of LL.D. With all his 
incessant toil, Southey did not make money. Like 
Samuel Johnson, he lived very much "from hand to 
mouth/* until, in 1835, he received from Sir Robert 
Peel's government a pension of £300 a year. 

13. His first wife having died in 1837, he married 
twQ years later the poetess Caroline Bowles,^ who was 
then fifty-two years of age. The union was on her side 
one of devotion and self-sacrifice; for she gave up a 
larger income than she could receive as Southey's widow, 
in order that she might have a right to minister to his 
comfort, and to relieve the gloom of his closing years. 
During the last three years of his life, his over-wrought 
mind was a total blank. He died at Greta, on the 21st 
of March 1843. 



SUMHA&T OF SOUTHET'S LIFE AND WORK& 

Year. Age. 

1774 Bom at Bristol, August 12. 

1788... 14... Goes to Westminster School. 

1792... 18... Expelled from Westminster — Groes to Balliol College, Oxford. 
1793.. .19.. .Writes Joan of Arc and Wat Tyler. 

1794... 20... Meets Coleridge at Oxford — Scheme of " Pantisocracy " — ^Lec- 
tures in Bath and Bristol. 



1 Caroline Bowles, author of TKe Widovfs TcUc, Chapters on ChurdiyardSf etc 
(1787-1854.) 



I 
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Yter. Age 

1795..^!.. .Marries Miss Fricker (sister of Mrs. Coleridge and Mrs. Lovell) — 

Sells Joan of Arc for fifty guineas — Goes to Lisbon. 
1797.. .23.. .Success of Joan of Arc — Publishes Letters written in Spain and 

Portugal — Receives £160 a year from W. W. Wynn — Studies 

law at Gray's Inn. 
1801 . . .27 . . . Publishes ThaZaba, the Destroyer. 
1803. . .29. . . Goes to live at Greta Hall, Keswick. 
1805.. .31.. .Publishes Modoc— M.eeta Sir Walter Scott in Edinburgh. 
1807.. .33... Receives Government pension of £160 a year. 
1809... 35... Begins to write for the Quarterly, 
1810... 36... Publishes The Curse ofKehama. 

1813... 39... Succeeds Pye as poet-laureate — Publishes Life of Ndvm. 
1814... 40... Publishes Boderick, the Last of the Ooths. 
1821...47...LL.D., Oxford. 
1834. ..60. ..Begins The Doctor (till 1837). 
1835... 61... Receives Government pension of £300 a year. 
1837...63...His wife dies. 

1839... 65... Marries Caroline Bowles, the poetess. 
1843.. .69.. .Dies, March 21. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

1. Wordsworth was the great master of the Lake 
School, in which Coleridge and Southey were, after him, 
the most prominent members. The poets of that school 
took their subjects often from among the commonest 
things, and wrote their poems in the simplest style, 
choosing the ordinary speech of educated Englishmen 
as ijie vehicle of their thoughts. The "Lakists" probably 
went too far in their disdain for the conventional sub- 
jects and ornaments of poetry ; but their principles were 
sound and healthful, and their labours made a deep and 
lasting impression on English thought. 

2. William Wordsworth was born on the 7th of April 
1770, at Cockermouth, in Cumberland, where his father, 
John Wordsworth, was a law agent. Both father and 
mother died while the poet was yet a boy ; and when 
his school education was considered to be sufficiently 
advanced, he was sent in 1787 to St. John's College, 
Cambridge. There, during the four years of his under- 
graduate course, he read a good deal, studied Italian, 
and wrote poetry ; but he thought and felt the course 
of study to be narrow and irksome. 

3. Right welcome, therefore, were the vacations, which 
released him from its bonds. Then it was his delight 
to go on tours on the Continent ; that in the autumn of 
1790 being directed to Switzerland and France, although 
the tempest of Revolution was then raging with great 
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fuiy. In the following year, having gradtiated, he went 
again to France, with a soul on fire in her cause. There 
he stayed for fifteen months, and there he might have 
perished by the guillotine had not his return to England 
in 1792 changed the current of his life. 

4-. His friends wished him to enter the Church ; but 
he was bom to be a poet and nothing else. The love of 
poetry was the grand passion of his heart. It grew and 
strengthened with the coming of maturer years, while 
the fiame of republicanism wasted, and at last died. 

5. He made his first public appearance as a poet in 
1793, when he published a modest volume entitled. 
Descriptive Sketches. This was followed in the same 
year by An Evening Walk. These poems revealed to 
thoughtful minds tho rise of a new star in the poetical 
heavens, which was destined to shed a brilliant lustre ( 
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the land. Coleridge, a kindred spirit, was specially 
struck with their merits. 

6. The need of earning a livelihood had turned Words- 
worth^s thoughts to the study of law and to the career 
of a journalist. Before he had settled anything, a young 
friend named Raisley Calvert died (1795), leaving him 
£900, with a pressing request that he would devote him- 
self to poetry. That Wordsworth resolved to do. 

7. Settling down in Dorsetshire with his sister Dora, 
he wrote Salisbury Plain, and a tragedy called The Bor- 
derers, which he failed to get put on the stage. Soon 
afterwards he made the acquaintance of Coleridge ; and 
when the latter took up house at Nether Stowey, in 
Somersetshire, Wordsworth removed to Alfoxden, three 
miles oflF, in order to be near his new friend. The result 
of this alliance was the publication of a joint-volume 
of Lyrical Ballads in 1798, to which Wordsworth con- 
tributed twenty-two poems, and Coleridge one — The 
Ancient Mariner. The volume fell all but dead from 
the press. 

8. After a tour in Germany, Wordsworth settlec^ 
with his sister in a cottage at Grasmere, in Cumberland, 
where he spent the next nine years. There he married 
Mary Hutchinson (1802), the "phantom of delight;" 
and there he began his great philosophical poem, The 
Excursion. His mind was relieved from anxiety about 
money matters by the payment to his family of a debt 
due to their father by the late Earl of Lonsdale. This 
settlement yielded £1,800 each to Wordsworth and his 
sister Dorothy. The young earl became the fast friend 
of the poet, who afterwards dedicated to him his master- 
piece — The Excursion. 

9. After a short residence at Allan Bank, he removed 
in 1813 to Kydal Mount, in sight of those sweet lakes, 
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and under the shadow of those old hills, which have 
become inseparably associated with his name. In that 
well-known " cottage-like building, almost hidden by a 
profusion of roses and ivy," from whose grassy lawn a 
silver gleam . of Windermere could be caught, the poet 
spent the greater part of his long life. About the same 
time he received, through the influence of his friend 
Lord Lonsdale, the office of Distributer of Stamps for 
the county of Westmoreland, with a salary of £500 and 
no very heavy duties attached to it. 

10. In the following year (1814) The Excursion was 
published. It brought its author very little money, if 
any, and a good deal of abuse. " This will never do," 
was the verdict of Jeflrey in the Edinburgh; but it 
has been " doing " ever since, making its way steadily 
upward, like a star that climbs into the clear sky above 
the clouds and haze of the horizon. 

11. The Excursion is only a fragment — a part of a 
vast moral epic to have been called The Recluse, in which 
the poet intended to discuss the human soul in its deepest 
workings and its loftiest relations. Its original unpopu- 
larity must be ascribed in part to the absence of dramatic 
life and the want of human interest, and in part to the 
novelty of embodying metaphysical reasoning in blank 
verse. Even now, though Wordsworth's popularity has 
grown immensely. The Excursion is read by few. Yet 
it is not all a web of subtile reasoning, for there are 
rich studies from nature and from life scattered plenti- 
fully over its more thoughtful ground-work. 

12. The chief remaining works of this great writer 
are. The White Doe of Rylstone (1815), a tragic tale 
founded on the ruin of a northern family in the Civil 
War ;-Pe<er Bell (1819), a remarkable specimen of the 
style of the Lake school, which he dedicated to Southey ; 
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Sonnets on the River Duddon ; The Waggoner, dedicated 
to Charles Lamb ; Memorials of a Tour on the Conti- 
nent; Ecclesiastical Sonnets; Yarrow Revisited, and 
other Poems ; and The Prelude, a fragment of autobio- 
graphy, describing the growth of a poet's mind, but not 
published till the author was dead. 

13. By many readers — ^probably by most — Words- 
worth is best known and most highly prized on account 
of his minor poems, which display his genius in its 
simple beauty and unaflFected grace. Such are Ruth, a 
touching tale of love and madness; We are Seven, a 
glimpse of that higher wisdom which the lips of child- 
hood often utter ; the classic Laodamia, clear-lined and 
graceful a,s an antique cameo ; and the Linss on Re- 
visiting the Wye, which are so rich in the calmly-elo- 
quent philosophy that formed the ground-work of all 
he wrote. 

14. In 1842, the old man, then past seventy, resigned 
his public office to his son, and received a pension of 
£300 a year. In 1843, on the death of his friend 
Southey, he succeeded to the laureateship. Seven years 
later he sank into the grave, dying a few days after 
completing his eightieth year (April 23, 1850). His 
remains were laid in the churchyard of Grasmere, beside 
those of his beloved daughter, who had been taken from 
him three years before. Alfred Tennyson succeeded 
him a,s poet-laureate. 



SUMMARY OF WOBDSWORTH^ LIFE AND WORKS. 

Year. Age. 

1770 Bom at Cockermouth, April 7. 

1778... 8... Goes to Hawkshead School, in Lancashire. 
1787... 17... Goes to St. John's College, Cambridge. 
1790... 20... Tour in Switzeriand and France. 
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Year. Ag9 

1791... 21... Takes B.A. degree — Goes to France again: his Revolutionary 
period. 

1792... 22... Returns to England. 

1793.. .23.. .Publishes the Evening Walk, and Descriptive Sketches. 

1795...25...Raisley Calvert bequeaths to him £900— Settles at Raoedown. 
Dorsetshire, with his sister Dorothy. 

1796... 26... Writes Salisbury Plain, and The Borderers, a tragedy. 

1797... 27... Meeting with Coleridge — Goes to live at Alfoxden, Somersetshire. 

1798... 28... Publishes, with Coleridge, Lyrical Ballads — Tour in Germany. 

1799... 29... Goes to live at Grasmere. 

1800... 30... Publishes second volume of Lyrical Ballads. 

1802... 32... Earl of Lonsdale pays his father's debt: £1,800 each to W. and 
his sister— W. marries Mary Hutchinson — Begins ITie Excur- 
sion — Writes Sonnet to Milton. 

1803.. .33. ..Tour in Scotland, with Dorothy— Writes Yarrow Unvisited, 

1804.. .34.. .Visits Sir Walter Scott. 

1805.. .35.. .Visited by Scott. 

1807... 37... Writes Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle. 

1813.. .43.. .Receives the office of Distributer of Stamps (£500 a year) — ^Re- 
moves to Rydal Mount. 

1814... 44... Publishes The Excursion — ^Writes Yarrow Visited. 

1815... 45... Publishes The White Doe of Bylstone. 

1819... 49... Publishes Peter BeU and other poems. 

1831. ..61. ..Farewell visit to Scott at Abbotsford— Farrow Bevisited. 

1839...69...LL.D., Oxford. 

1842... 72... Retires from Distributership of Stamps — Government pension of 
£300 a year. 

1843... 73... Poet Laureate, in succession to Southey. 

1847.. .77... Death of his daughter Dora (Mrs. QuiUinan). 

1850... 80... Dies, April 23rd— Buried at Grasmere. 
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WILLIAM FALCONER. 

Born 1732— Died 1769. 

William Falconer, author of The Shipwreck, one of the best 
sea-poems in the English language, was bom at Edinburgh in 
1732. His father was a barber. The boy's education was cut 
short by his going to sea at an early age. When he was about 
eighteen years of age, the " Britannia," of which he was second 
mate, wels wrecked off Cape Colonna, in Greece, and this expe- 
rience suggested to him the subject of the poem on which his 
fame rests. That poem was published in 1762, with a dedica- 
tion to the Duke of York. Never before in any song of the 
sea hard poetical sentiment been mingled with professional know- 
ledge so accurate. On that account the poem was read with 
equal pleasure by seamen and by landsmen. Falconer took full 
advantage of the historical and classical associations of the 
region in which the shipwreck occurred. The poem was very 
successful. Tlirough the Duke of York, the author obtained an 
appointment as midshipman in the royal navy. In October 1769, 
he sailed from England for India as purser in the " Aurora " 
frigate. Two months later the vessel foundered, it was sup- 
posed, in the Mozambique Channel, and all on board perished. 
Three editions of The Shipwreck were published during Fal- 
coner's life-time. The additions and changes he made in the 
second and third editions were not all improvements. He 
wrote a few other poems, but none of them are remarkable or 
memorable. 
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JAMES BEATTIE. 

Born 1735— Died 1803. 

There are many English poets whose fame rests in each case 
on a single poem. They may have written other verses, but 
the one poem is what preserves the name of each in the memory 
and the affection of posterity. Such were Robert Blair, author 
of "The Grave;" James Grahame, author of "The Sabbath;" 
Edward Young, author of " Night Thoughts;" Monk Akenside, 
author of "The Pleasures of Imagination;" and William Fal- 
coner, author of "The Shipwreck." To this class belonged 
James Beattie, who wrote Tlie Minstrel, and who did not write 
anything else worth remembering. He was bom in 1735 at 
Laurencekirk, in Kincardineshire, where his father was a small 
farmer and a shopkeeper. In his fourteenth year he obtained 
a bursary at Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he completed 
his education. After spending two years as a master in Aber- 
deen Grammar School, he was in 1760, when only twenty-five 
years of age, appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy in Aber- 
deen University. After the publication of the first part of 
The Minstrel (in 1771), Beattie became famous. In London 
he associated with Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, and the other 
brilliant wits and men of letters of the time. The king gave 
him a pension of ^200, and the University of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D. His later yeara were made 
miserable by domestic affliction. He died in 1803, and his life 
was written by Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo. The Minstrel 
is a didactic poem, written in the Spenserian stanza, and de- 
scribing the growth of a poetical genius. 



JAMES MAGPHERSON. 

BoKN 1738— Died 1796. 

James Macpherson and the Gaelic poems of Ossian, which he 
professed to translate, have given rise to more controversy than 
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any literary works of modem times. Macpherson was bom in 
1738 at Kingussie, in Invemess-shire. He studied for the 
ministry at Aberdeen. For a time he taught a parish school, 
and afterwards he acted as a family tutor. In 1762 he startled 
the world of letters by the publication of Fingal^ an Ancient 
Epic Poem, in Six Books, which he professed to have translated 
from Gaelic poems handed down by tradition from the third or 
the fourth century. The sensation of wonder was increased by 
the issue of a second epic in eight books, entitled Temora, in 
the following year. The books had a great sale, and Macpher- 
son's fcime rose high. Then the great controversy began. 
Society was divided into two camps — those who believed the 
poems to be genuine translations of genuine ancient poems, and 
those who maintained them to be impostures invented by 
Macpherson. Macpherson did not take any part in the strife, 
or make any explanations that might have helped his friends. 
It is now believed that the truth lay between the two extremes 
— that many of the incidents and scenes in the epics were 
found in traditionary Gaelic poems, but that their combination 
and elaboration in epic form were entirely the work of Mac- 
pherson. Macpherson made money by his poems. He after- 
wards spent some years in London as a political writer. He 
bought a property near Kingussie, to which he gave the fanciful 
name of Belleville, and he died there in 1796. 



THOMAS GHATTEBTON. 

Born 1752— Died 1770. 

If Macpherson was a fancied impostor, Thomsis Chatterton 
was a real forger. Yet he was a genius — "the marvellous boy 
that perished in his pride." He was bom in 1752 at Bristol, 
where his father had been a schoolmaster, but had died 
shortly before his son's birth. In his tenth year he wrote 
his first poem. In his twelfth, he began to amuse himself 
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by imitating ancient parchment manuscripts, — poems and pedi- 
grees. In 1767 — in his fifteenth year — he was apprenticed 
to an attorney. Then he began to produce sham-antiques more 
boldly. He published a description of the opening of Bristol 
Bridge in 1248, professedly "from an old M.S.," and the whole 
city was taken in by it. The "old M.S." was written with his 
own hand on stained parchment, and in the old lettering and 
spelling. He pretended to have found these parchments in an 
old chest in the muniment room of a Bristol church. He sent 
" the Rowley poems," as he called them, to Horace Walpole, 
who was completely imposed upon, till more skilful eyes detected 
the forgeries. A quarrel with his master drove him to London, 
where he worked hard and won the favour of the booksellers. 
For a time all went well, and he sent home money to his mother 
and sisters, along with glowing accounts of his prospects. Then 
a reaction cama The market was overstocked. The demand 
ceased. Stung by neglect and want, but too proud to take a 
meal even from his landlady, he kiDed himself with a dose of 
arsenic. On August 24, 1770, he was found lying dead in his 
garret, surrounded with the fragments of his manuscripts. 



TOBIAS OEOBOE SMOLLETT. 

BoBN 1721— Died 1771. 

The successors of Richardson and Fielding in English fiction 

were Tobias Smollett and Laurence Sterne, of whom the former 

was a Scotsman, and the latter an Irishman. Smollett was bom 

near Renton, Dumbartonshire, in 1721. His grandfather was 

Sir James Smollett of Bonhill, but he got no benefit from his 

gentle blood. He was educated at the Grammar School of 

Dumbarton and the University of Glasgow, and after quitting 

the latter he was apprenticed to an apothecary in Glasgow. 

At the age of nineteen he went to London in search of fame 

and fortune. He failed as a dramatic writer, and was glad to 
(««) 15 
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take the position of a surgeon's mate in the royal navy. After- 
wards he tried to settle in London as a physician, and failed 
again. His ill success and the rebuffs he met with soured his 
spirit, and he wrote biting satires, which disgusted many who 
were inclined to befriend him. Then he published (in 1748) 
his first novel, Roderick Eandom, and was at once recognized 
as a master of fiction. It was followed three years later by 
Peregrine Pickle, The rest of his life was busily employed 
with literary work. He wrote a Complete History of England, 
the latter part of which was adopted as the sequel to Hume^s 
incomplete history. His finest novel, Humphrey Clinker, was 
finished shortly before his death, which occurred at Leghorn in 
177L The undoubted genius displayed in Smollett's works is 
marred by moral coarsenes& 



LAURENCE STERNE. 

Born 1713— Dded 1768. 

Laurence Sterne — the most pathetic of English humourists 
-was bom at Clonmel, in 1713. He was educated at Cam- 



bridge, and entered the Church of England. He wrote two 
famous novels — Tristram Shandy (1759-62), and A Sentimental 
Journey thorough France and Italy (1768). The leading crea- 
tions of his fancy — Uncle Toby, Corporal Trim, Dr. Slop, and 
Yorick the parson — are as real and enduring as Falstaff and 
Shylock. Sterne's fine humour and delicate pathos are often 
marred by the affected glitter of his style, and by coarseness 
and indecency. After his death it was proved that he had 
pillaged largely from Burton, Donne, and other old authors. 
He died in 1768 in a London lodging-house, with no one beside 
him but a hired nurse. 
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ADAM SMITH. 

Born 1723— Died 1790. 

Adam Smith, the founder of the science of political economy, 
was bom in 1723 at Kirkcaldy, in Fifeshire. He was educated 
at Glasgow and at Oxford. Having acquired some reputation 
as a lecturer on philosophy, he was in 1751 appointed Professor 
of Logic in Glasgow University. In the following year he was 
transferred to the chair of Moral Philosophy. In 1759, he 
published his Theory of Moral Sentiments. His doctrine — that 
our sentiments of approval and disapproval alike are based on 
sympathy — ^gained few adherents, and it is now generally aban- 
doned. In 1763 he resigned his chair, and thereafter travelled 
abroad for two years as companion to the young Duke of 
Buccleuch. His great economic work. The Wealth of Nations, 
was given to the world in 1776. His leading doctrines were, 
that labour is the only source of a nation's wealth, and that 
wealth does not consist in the abundance of silver and gold, 
but in the abundance of the necessaries of life. Smith's Wealth 
of Na;tions is, and will probably continue to be, one of the 
standard books of the world. Apart from its valuable teaching, 
it is remarkable for the clearness and felicity of its language, 
and for the aptness of its illustrations. In 1778 he obtained 
a commissionership of customs, and his last years were spent in 
ease and comfort. He died in 1790. 



GEORGE GBABBE. 

Born 1754— Died 1832. 

Lord Byron called Crabbe 

" Nature's sternest painter, yet the best." 

The description was as just as it was generous ; but probably 
the sternness of Crabbe's pictures was due to the scenes and the 
trials of his early life. He was bom in 1754, at Aldborough, in 
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Suffolk, where his father was collector of salt-dues ; and he was 
brought up among rough sailors and smugglers. He was 
harshly treated by his father, and by the master apothecaries 
to whom he was apprenticed. At last he won a prize for a 
poem on Hope, offered by a magazine, and thenceforth his heart 
was set on his becoming a poet. He went to London with the 
usual hopes, and encountered the usual disappointments. When 
he was very near starvation, Edmund Burke took him by the 
hand and introduced him to the booksellers and to some of the 
first men of the day. His poem. The Library, appeared in 
1781, and was well received. The Village (1783) added to his 
reputation; but his most successful work was The Parish 
Register, issued in 1807. Long before that — namely, in 1782 — 
Crabbe, by Burke's advice, had entered the Church; and he 
returned to his native village as curate. Through the influence 
of friends he was gradually advanced to better livings, his last 
and best, that of Trowbridge, being worth £800 a-year. There 
he wrote his last poem, Tales of the Hall, and there he died in 
1832. A fifth poem, Tlie Borough, had appeared in 1810. The 
almost unvarying theme of Crabbers poetry is the English poor 
— their woes, their weaknesses, and their sins. 



SAMUEL TAYLOR GOLEEIDGE. 

BoBN 1772— Died 1834. 

Coleridge, the friend of Lamb and Southey and Wordsworth, 
was bom at Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire, in 1772. His 
father, who was a poor country vicar, died soon afterwards, 
and Coleridge was sent to Christ's Hospital, London. Thence 
he went to Cambridge, which he left without a degree, owing 
to the revolutionary views he had imbibed. He enlisted in a 
regiment of dragoons under an assumed name, and spent there 
four miserable months. Then, with Southey and Lovell, he 
engaged in the wild scheme of a ''Pantisocracy" already referred 
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to. When he began to get a little work from the booksellers, 
he married, and of course increased his difficulties. It was 
soon after that, however, that his most famous poem. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner^ was written, and that Christabel was 
begun. He lived for ten years at Keswick, during which he 
wrote largely for The Morning Post, lectured on Shakespeare, 
and dreamed and talked incessantly. In 1810 he returned to 
London, and lived with friend after friend. In 1815 he went 
to live at Highgate with a surgeon named Oilman, who watched 
over him during the last nineteen years of his life. In 1816, 
Ghristabely though still a fragment, was published by Byron's 
advice. He died at Highgate in July 1834. In his later 
years he became the slave of opium, and that increased his 
natural incapacity for work. He formed magnificent schemes, 
all of which vanished in air. Mention should be made of his 
Hymm, before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouniy which possesses 
a sustained sublimity suggestive of Milton's song. 



CHARLES LAMB. 

Born 1775— Died 1835. 

Charles Lamb — the gentle Elia — was bom in London in 
1775, and he remained at heart a Londoner till the last. At 
seventeen, he became a clerk in the India House, and there he 
served till 1825, when he retired on a pension. He devoted 
his life to the care of his sister, Mary, who at dinner one day 
seized a knife in a fit of hereditary madness and stabbed her 
mother to deatL Along with Mary, he wrote the well-known 
Tales founded on the Plays of ShaJcespeare. His literary fame, 
however, rests chiefly on his Essays of Elia, which appeared 
originally in "The London Magazine." He spent the last ten 
years of his life at Enfield, and there he died in 1835. 
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Our Third Period — from Macaulay to Browning — is the Yic- 
torian age of English Literature. Some of the authors in- 
cluded in it began to write before Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne, just as some of the authors in the previous period con- 
tinued to write after that event ; but the men included in this 
period belong distinctively, a& regards their most important 
works, to the age of Victoria. 

The period has been one of unparalleled literary activity. 
The number of new works published every year far surpasses 
the production of any other period ; and though many are still- 
born, the sale of some is enormous. 

The leading features of the period have been the develop- 
ment of historical writing in several directions, the extraor- 
dinary growth of fiction, and the great increase of periodical 
literature. 

A great impetus was given to Historical literature by Mac- 
aulay, who showed first in his brilliant Essays and afterwards in 
his History of England that the record of fact may be made as 
fascinating as fiction. In the pictorial style of writing history 
— using a large canvas, and covering it with details — Macaulay 
has been foDowed by Mr. Froude and Mr. Kinglake, and by 
the American historian Motley. Another school of historical 
writing which has come into prominence during the period is 
that which bases its operations on a careful study of contem- 
porary records, and which uses the help of philology, archae- 
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ology, and ethnology, and any other science that may throw 
light on its inquiries. Excellent work in this field has been 
done by Freeman, Stubbs, Gardiner, and other writers. Some 
of the best qualities of this critical school were exhibited by the 
late J. R Green in combination with a brilliancy of style and 
pictorial effect scarcely inferior to Macaulay's. 

Thomas Carlyle was also a great historian, with a 'keen in- 
stinct for discovering the highest and truest elements of 
human character. His works are in many ways a monument 
of sound judgment and of patient industry. Through Carlyle 
and De Quincey the influences of German thought and style 
were brought to bear on current English Literature. Both of 
these men were great teachers as well as great authors. 

The second characteristic feature of the period referred to 
above is the extraordinary growth of Fiction. More novels are 
published now than books of any other class. Although the 
writers of novels are many, the really good novelists are few. 
Nevertheless it may be said with perfect truth that fiction is 
the department of literature in which the Victorian age stands 
pre-eminent Other ages have surpassed it in poetry, in philo- 
sophy, and in history ; but in fiction, especially in the fiction 
of contemporary life, it surpasses them all. Scott's novels are 
unrivalled as historical romances ; but there are not in the 
English language, or in any other language, better specimens 
of the novel of modern life than are found in the works of 
Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot The traditions of En- 
glish fiction have been well maintained by Anthony Trollope, 
Wilkie Collins, Charles Keade, Mrs. Oliphant, George Meredith, 
and other writers. The difficulty with which modem novelists 
have to contend most is that of inventing a new plot or a new 
character. So numerous are the candidates for public favour 
in this department of literature, and so keen is the competition 
among them, that therfe is much danger of attractiveness pass- 
ing into sensationalism. The danger, indeed, has begun to be 
realized, not only in written fiction, but also and even more in 
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the modern drama, which is to a large extent sensational fiction 
acted on the stage. 

Another very remarkable feature of the time has been the 
growth of Periodical literature. Indeed this feature and the 
previous one are closely connected ; for every magazine, with 
a few exceptions, has a work of fiction appearing serially in 
its pages ; while some magazines, and even some newspapers, 
have two or three novels going on at the same time. There 
are, however, several Monthlies of a high class which devote 
the whole of their space to the discussion of political, social, 
and philosophical mattera These magazines are to the present 
age what the Quarterlies were to the last age — ^the chief arena 
of literary debate. 

The Poetry of the present period has reached a high, if not 
the highest level, in the works of Alfred Tennyson and Robert 
Browning. Both are poets of nature; but while both strive 
after realism, they embody their thoughts in very different 
forms, the one in smooth and faultless cadences, the other in 
rugged language and halting rhythm. Of their contemporaries, 
Dante Rosetti and William Morris resemble Tennyson ; while 
the affinities of Matthew Arnold, in respect of subtle thinking 
and condensed expression, are rather with Browning. Alger- 
non Swinburne is a disciple of Byron and Shelley. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, who became the wife of the poet after she 
had won her way to fame, holds the first rank among English 
poetessea 

Never has Science been expounded with more of literary 
grace and culture than during the present period, by such 
writers as Hugh Miller, Charles Darwin, Lyell, Tyndall, and 
Huxley. What these writers have done for science, John 
Ruskin has done in the case of the Fine Arts. He has shown 
in the most eloquent language that nature is the mother of 
true art as really as she is the mother of science. 

A very pleasing feature of this period is the appearance of 
American authors in the field of English letters. Nothing else 
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was required to prove unity of race and community of senti- 
ment The appearance of Washington Irving as an English 
author was thought a phenomenon ; but that day is long past 
America has its poets in Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Walt 
Whitman, and Lowell; its novelists in Irving, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Wendell Holmes, Henry James, and Howells; 
its historians in Prescott, Bancroft, and Motley ; its essayists 
in Emerson and Channing; and its humourists in Artemus 
Ward, Mark Twain, and Bret Harte, who are worthy not only 
of the great Republic which reared them, but also of the mother 
country whence they drew their inspiration. 



LIVES OF ENGLISH AUTHOES. 
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THOMAS BABINGTON, LORD MAOAULAT. 

Born 1800— Died 1859. 

1. Macaulay was born on the 25th of October 1800 — 
the anniversary of Agincourt, he was fond of saying 
— ^at Rothley Temple, in Leicestershire, the house of his 
uncle, Thomas Babington, after whom he was named. 
His father, Zachary Macaulay, was a merchant and a 
well-known philanthropist. His mother was Selina 
Mills, daughter of a Bristol bookseller. 

2. The Macaulays are a Scottish family. Aulay 
Macaulay, the historian's great-grandfather, was minister 
of Tiree and Coll in the Hebrides. His grandfather, 
John, was minister of several Highland parishes in 
succession, the last being Inveraray. His granduncle, 
Kenneth, also a minister, was the author of a history 
of St. Kilda, which obtained for him the honour 6f a 
visit from Dr. Samuel Johnson during his tour in the 
Hebrides.^ 

3. Descended from Scottish Presbyterians on his 
father's side, he came of a family of English Quakers 
on that of his mother. She was a warm-hearted and 
clear-headed woman, with sufficient force of character to 



1 Tour In the Hebrides. See above, p. 178. 




enable her to bring up her family with a firm as well 
as a kindly hand. 

4. Zachary Macaulay, when a young man, was manager 
of an estate in Jamaica ; but he threw up the post on 
account of his horror of slavery. He afterwards acted 
as the agent of an English company for the settlement 
of liberated slaves at Sierra Leone.^ Having settled in 
London as secretary of that company, he married in 
1799, and Thomas Babington was his first-bom son — 
the eldest of a family of four sons and five daughters, 

5, Macaulay's labours as a historian began in the 
nursery. Before he was eight years old, he wrote a Com- 
pendium of Universal History, giving, his mother said, 
" a tolerably connected view of the leading events from 
the creation to the present time." His favourite pastime 
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as a child, however, was the writing of verse. Besides 
producing numerous ballads and hymns, he had made con- 
siderable progress with a romantic poem in the manner 
of Scott, and had begun a great family epic, before 
he had reached the mature age of ten. Mrs. Hannah 
More,^ who took a great interest in the boy, said that 
the hymns were " quite extraordinary for such a baby." 

6. Little Tom Macaulay was one of the brightest and 
cleverest children whose history has ever been written. 
From the age of three he read constantly. He had a 
marvellous memory, so that he had difficulty in forgetting 
anything he ever heard or read. Once, when & boy of 
six, he went with his father to call at a friend's house. 
He picked up a copy of Scott's " Lay,"* then a new 
book, and read a few pages. On going home he sat 
down on his mother's bed and repeated to her stanza 
after stanza, till she grew tired of listening. 

7. From his thirteenth to his eighteenth year he 
attended a private school, kept by a clergyman named 
Preston, at Aspenden Hall in Hertfordshire. There his 
rapidity in learning was the wonder and the envy of 
his companions. But as he grew older he paid less and 
less attention to class-room work, and more and more to 
general reading, for which his keen appetite could never 
be satisfied. 

8. At eighteen he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and entered on a brilliant career. Twice he gained the 
Chancellor's gold medal for English poetry. He was 
elected to a valuable scholarship,^ and in the end he 
became a Fellow of his college. He won great distinc- 
tion in the Union Debating Society, where the keenest 



1 Hannah More, easayist and dramatist; 
born 1744, died 1883. 
*» Scott's "Lay," "The Lay of the 



Last Minstrel," published in 1805. (See 
above, p. 207.) 
3 A valnable scholanhip, the Craven. 
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and brightest minds of Cambridge met to display their 
skill in fence. During his undergraduate years he was 
a contributor to " The Etonian " and to " Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine." 

9. While preparing for his call to the bar, he achieved 
his first literary triumph. His brilliant essay on Milton 
appeared in the '* Edinburgh Review," and it was at once 
felt that a new writer of great and varied powers 
had arisen. The surprise was all the greater when it 
became known that the writer was a young man of five- 
and-twenty, who had just left the university. In after 
years, when his judgment and taste were matured, 
Macaulay condemned the Milton article as being " over- 
loaded with gaudy and ungraceful ornament;" but it 
made its author famous. 

10. About six months after the appearance of that ^ 
article, Macaulay became a barrister; but literature 
and politics had stronger attractions for him than his 
profession. In 1830 he entered the House of Commons 
as Member for Calne, in Wiltshire. The battle of parlia- 
mentary reform was then • being keenly fought, and 
Macaulay threw himself with zest and vigour into the 
struggle. He at once took a high place in the House 
of Commons, but he was noted rather as a polished 
orator than as a ready debater. His speeches were brill- 
iant essays rather than outbursts of natural eloquence. 

11. In the first reformed House of Commons, he was 
Member for the new constituency^ of Leeds. He was 
made first a Commissioner of the Board of Control, and 
then its Secretary. At that time he worked very hard. 
Besides his parliamentary work and his official duties, 
he continued to contribute brilliant articles to the 



1 New oonsUtnenoy. One of the places which received members for the first time 
under the Reform Act of 1832. 
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" Edinburgh Review," rising at five in the morning and 
writing till breakfast time. But with all his hard work, 
he could not earn enough to support both himself and 
his sisters, who were now dependent on him. His 
profession yielded him no income, and that from litera- 
ture was uncertain as Well as small. For his essays in 
the " Edinburgh," he did not receive more than £200 a 
year. He therefore gladly accepted the ofier of a seat 
on the Supreme Council of India, with a salary of 
£10,000 a year, and in 1834 he sailed for Calcutta. 
His principal business there was the preparation of a 
penal code, which, after successive revisions, has become 
the criminal code under which the law of the vast Indian 
Empire is administered. 

12. Macaulay's study of Indian history in connec- 
tion with this work bore splendid fruit in his essays 
on Clive and Warren HdatingSy written after his 
return to England. During his stay in India he 
continued to write for the " Edinburgh Review." 

13. As President of the Committee on Public Instruc- 
tion, Macaulay rendered an important service to India as 
well as to England ; for it was by his advice that the 
English tongue was adopted^ as the medium for educating 
the natives. 

14. In 1838 Macaulay returned to England, and be- 
came Member for Edinburgh. In the following year he 
succeeded Lord Howick as Secretary for War in Lord 
Melbourne's Administration, and took his seat in the 
Cabinet. In 1846 he became Paymaster-General of the 
Forces in Lord John Russell's^ Ministry. These were 
the only political offices he ever held. 

1 5. Before this, Macaulay had come before the world 
as a poet. His Lays of Ancient Rome, written chiefly 

1 Lord John Russell Raised to the peerage as Earl Russell in 1861 ; died 1878. 
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in India, were published in 1842. The publication 
was very successful, and the popularity of the Lays has 
never declined. Macaulay then prepared a collected 
edition of his Essays ; and that also proved a great suc- 
cess. These Essays, when completed, were found to be 
concerned mainly with English history and English 
thought during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies — " Milton," " Bacon," " Bunyan," " Hampden," 
" Burleigh," " Horace Walpole," " William Pitt," " Earl of 
Chatham," " Clive," " Warren Hastings," " Samuel John- 
son," "Addison," "Frederic the Great" — these subjects 
suggest a tolerably consecutive review of the period in 
question. That was the period with which his History 
of England was afterwards to be occupied. 

16. At the general election of 1847 Macaulay lost 
his seat for Edinburgh, his vote in favour of the May- 
nooth College^ grant having given offence to some of the 
electors. The defeat did not greatly distress him ; for at 
the time he was engrossed with his greatest work — The 
History of England frow, the Accession of James the 
Second. The first two volumes were issued in November 
1848. The success of the work was such as never had 
been known before. Edition after edition was sent forth ; 
and the sale was enormous in the United States as well 
as at home. The demand for the book increased as 
years went on, and within thirty years of its first publi- 
cation no fewer than one hundred and forty thousand 
copies of it were sold in the British Islands alone. 

17. The plan of the work was a great one. "I pur- 
pose," he said in its first sentence, " to write the history 
of England from the accession of King James the Second 
down to a time which is within the memory of men still 



1 Maynooth GoUege. A college, 12 
miles west of Dublin, for the education of 
the clergy of the Roman CathoUc Church. 



The grant ceased at the close of 1869, 
compensation being made under the Irish 
Church Act. 
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living." Macaulay did not live to complete his design. 
The third and fourth volumes were published in 1855. 
When he died in 1859 the fifth volume had not been 
completed. The narrative was brought down only to 
the death of William the Third, and that with gaps that 
never can be filled up. . 

18. In the History of England the brilliant and 
graphic style of the Essays is employed on a larger 
canvas, and with greater breadth of efiect. Macaulay's 
style is remarkable for simplicity of language and clear- 
ness of construction, combined with a marvellous wealth 
of literary and historical allusion. He attains clearness 
sometimes by repeating the same idea many times in 
difierent ways, but chiefly by the use of short sentences, 
habitually expressing in separate sentences qualifications 
which other writers would express by subordinate clauses. 
By this means, involved sentences are avoided ; but the 
style is apt to become abrupt and elliptical. In his 
method of treatment he combines careful word-portraits 
of the principal characters with minute attention to de- 
tails. Of the latter, the famous third chapter of the 
History, describing England in the time of the Stuarts, 
is a good example ; but it is open to the objection that 
the author seems more bent on showing the inferiority 
of the seventeenth century to the present one, than on 
showing its superiority to those that preceded it. 

19. The slight put on Macaulay by the electors of 
Edinburgh in 1847 was somewhat atoned for in 1852, 
when they voluntarily returned him as their Member, 
though he issued no address and asked for no vote. He 
accepted the seat, and held it for four years ; but during 
that time he made only one important speech in Parlia- 
ment. His declining health and his desire to advance 
his History deadened his interest in current politics. 
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20. He withdrew from the House of Commons in 
1856. In the following year he was raised to the 
peerage with the title Baron Macaulay of Rothley. He 
wore the coronet for little more than two years; and 
though he took his seat in the House of Lords, he never 
spoke there. He died, of heart-disease, on December 
28th, 1859; and he was buried in Westminster Abbey 
on the 9th of January following. 



SUMMARY OF MACAULAY'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Tear. Age. 

1800 Born at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, October 25. 

1808... 8... Compiles " Compendium of Universal History" — ^Writes verses. 

1813... 13... At Mr. Preston's school. 

1818.. .18.. .Goes to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1819... 19... Distinguished in the Union Debating Society— Contributes to 

" The Etonian,'* and to " Knight's Quarterly Magazine "—Gains 

Chancellor's medal for poem on Pompeii. 
1821... 21... Gains Chancellor's medal for poem on Evening— Elected to Craven 

Scholarship. 
1824.. .24.. .Fellow of Trinity. 

1825... 25... Takes M.A. degree — Essay on Milton in "Edinburgh Review." 
1826.. .26. .Is called to the bar— Writes regularly in " Edinburgh Review." 
1830 . . . 30 . . . Member for Calne — Maiden speech. 
1831 . . . 31 . . . Speeches on Reform Bill . 
1832... 32... A Commissioner of the Board of Control. 
1833... 33... Member for Leeds — Secretary of the Board of Control. 
1834... 34... Goes to Calcutta as Member of the Supreme Council of India — 

Prepares Penal Code— Continues to write in the " Edinburgh." 
1838... 38... Returns from India — Member for Edinburgh. 
1839... 39... Secretary for War under Lord Melbourne— Writes essay on Clive. 
1841... 41... Out of office— Writes essay on Warren Hastings. 
1842... 42... Publishes Lays of Ancient Rome. 
1843... 43... Collected edition of Essays. 
1846. ..46. ..Paymaster-General under Lord John Russell. 
1847... 47... Loses his seat for Edinburgh. 
1848... 48... Vols, i., ii. of History of England (November). 
1852 . . .52. . .Elected for Edinburgh spontaneously. 
1853... 53... Collected edition of Speeches. 
1855... 55... Vols, iii., iv. of History of England. 
18.57... 57... Raised to the peerage as Baron Macaulay of Rothley. 
1859... 59... Dies December 28— Buried in Westminster Abbey (January 9, 

1860). 

1861 Vol. V. oi History of England. 

(866) 16 



THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Born 1795— Died 1881. 

1. A marked feature of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century in Great Britain was the great attention 
given to the study of German literature. That was 
due chiefly to the writings of two men whose lives are 
now to engage us — Thomas Carlyle and Thomas de 
Quincey. Carlyle's mind was so thoroughly steeped in 
German authors that he fell into their manner both of 
thinking and of writing. Indeed, it was said of him 
that, though a Scotsman, he yet thought in (Jerman. 

2. Thomas Carlyle was born on December 4th, 1795, 
at Ecclefechan, near Annan in Dumfriesshire. His father, 
James Carlyle, at first a small farmer and afterwards a 
mason and builder, was a man of strong intellect and 
deep religious feeling. As the boy early showed re- 
markable powers of mind, his father resolved to educate 
him for the Scottish Church. When he had gone 
beyond the teaching power of country schoolmasters, he 
was sent to the Grammar School of Annan, and at the 
early age of fourteen he passed to the University of 
Edinburgh, where he devoted himself chiefly to the study 
of mathematics. 

3. After leaving the university, in 1814, Carlyle 
became a teacher of mathematics, first at Annan, and 
afterwards at Kirkcaldy in Fife. He was also private 
tutor for a time to two brothers, Charles and Arthur 
Buller. But he very soon found that teaching was not 
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his proper calling. He first grew tired of it, and then 
he hated it with all his might. He had aa Httle liking 
for the pulpit, for which his father had destined him. He 
was drawn to literature with a power which he could 
not resist, and he began that career of authorship which 
has placed his name among the first in English literature. 
4. The first efforts of his pen were several short 
biographies in Brewster's " Edinburgh EncyclopEedia," 
among which were papers on Montaignei' Nelson, and 
the two Pitts. He next published (1824) a translation 
of Legend/re's^ Qeometry, and, more important than any 
of these writings as an indication of the drift of his 
thoughts, a translation of Goethe's^ WUhelm Meiater. 
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5. A Life of Schiller^ published by scattered chapters 
in the "London Magazine," gave further proof of his 
devotion to his German studies. He afterwards enlarged 
this wotk, and published it in a volume. Before this, he 
had given up his tutorship with the Bullers, and had 
settled in London as a literary man. Then he mar- 
ried Jane Baillie Welsh, and removed to Edinburgh, where 
he wrote for the " Edinburgh Review." 

6. Having grown tired of Edinburgh, he took up his 
abode at his wife's estate of Craigenputtock, a dreary 
place in the midst of the black moors of Galloway and Dum- 
friesshire. In this solitude Carlyle was quite happy, and 
the six years he spent there were among the busiest and 
the richest of his life. There he wrote the Characteristics 
and his essay on Bums in the " Edinburgh," and his esti- 
mate of Ooethe in the " Foreign Quarterly Review." 

7. The sojourn in the desert of Craigenputtock suited 
the literary hermit bent on work, but it was misery to 
his wife. To her the solitude was terribly dreary and 
well-nigh unbearable. Though naturally witty, highly 
cultured, and fond of society, she was forced to drudge 
for her husband like a slave ; and she did it without 
complaining. But the monotony of these six miserable 
years injured her health and soured her temper. 

8. The richest result of the Craigenputtock exile was 
the Sartor Resartus (the tailor repatched). In form 
a review of a German work on dress, it is in reality a 
philosophical essay. By the mouth of the German pro- 
fessor,^ Carlyle inveighs against the old clothes of false- 
hood and fashion that conceal the divine idea lying at 
the centre of human life. So strange were the ideas in 



1 SchlUer,John Christopher Frederic von, 
historian and dramatist ; author of " The 
Thirty Years' War," *' Mary Stuart," and 
'■* William TcU." (175»-1805). 



2 German professor— Professor Teufels- 
drdckh. The second title of the book is. 
Autobiography of Teufelsdrdckh of Weiss- 
nichtwo (Mr. Shoddy of Nowhere). 
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the book, and so grotesque was the style, that London 
publishers could not be induced to accept the manuscript, 
and the work could find its way to the public only in 
fragments through the pages of "Fraser's Magazine" 
(1833-34). 

9. At length Carlyle wearied of his desert life, especi- 
ally when the want of books hampered his work. In 
1834 he removed with his wife to London, and took up 
his abode in the house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, which 
was his home for the rest of his life. He at once began 
to work on his Frerich Revolution, 

10. The work was written as history, and as English, 
had never been written before. The author defied all 
literary canons and customs, rules of grammar not ex- 
cepted. He regarded the stately diction which "the 
dignity of history " is supposed to require as a pitiful 
sham ; and he resolved to work out his own ideas in 
his own way. He filled his pages with abrupt outcries 
and startling appeals. He flung down masses of dis- 
jointed notes, and left his readers to extract their meaning. 
He produced not a complete narrative, but a succession of 
photographs. Hence the startling vividness with which 
all the great scenes in the wonderful tale of blood and 
tears flash out on our gaze as we read. They are not 
drawn on a wide canvas ; they are fixed on the mind 
with the quick flash of the sun-picture. 

11. When the work was well advanced, a serious 
accident happened to it. The manuscript of the first 
volume was given to John Stuart Mill,^ then Carlyle s 
closest friend, that he might read it and make sug- 
gestions on it. One day Mill called on Carlyle and told 
him that it had been accidentally destroyed — all but a 
few pages. To Carlyle the blow was a terrible one, yet 

1 John Staart Mill, philosopher (1806-1873). 
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he uttered no reproach, choosing rather, for Mill's 
sake, to conceal the agony he felt. After a short 
interval of despair, he began the work again, and 
within six months the lost volume was re-written. 
The FreTich Revolution, a History, was published in 
1837, and the event is the central point in Carlyle's 
literary life. 

12. The work was not at once successful, but by- 
and-by its great merits were recognized, and its au- 
thor's place in the front rank of literature was assured. 
The delivery of courses of lectures on German Litera- 
ture, The History of Literature, The Revolutions of 
Modem Europe, Heroes and Hero-Worship (1840), 
a tract on Chartisvi (1839), and an historical contrast, 
entitled Past and Present (1843), filled up the eight 
years that elapsed between the publication of the 
French Revolution and the appearance of a second great 
work. 

13. That work was The Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, with Elucidations, published in 1845. A 
vast heap of materials, collected with painful patience 
from all sources, " fished up from foul Lethean quagmires 
and washed clean from foreign stupidities — such a job 
of buck- washing as I do not long to repeat," was given 
to the world in fair order and in modem form, the great 
Puritan being made to speak out of the past with his 
own voice and pen. The book, however, is no mere col- 
lection of Cromwell's writings. What Carlyle called 
" Elucidations " — the framework of narrative in which 
the rough gems are set — are brilliant examples of his 
historical style. His portrait of the great Oliver, and 
his battle-piece of Dunbar, are worthy of the pencil that 
drew Marie Antoinette and the storming of the Bastille. 
There was indeed a great deal of the Puritan spirit in 
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Carlyle himself — in his earnest condemnation of sham, 
untruth, and noisy pretension. 

14. Carlyle's next work, Latter-Day Pamphlets (1850), 
was suggested to him by the European revolutions of 
1848. He attacked the institutions and the leading 
politicians of this country with great bitterness, and 
poured on them copious ridicule. There was no doubt 
justice in much of his wrath, but he used the lash too 
wildly and with too little discretion. Many of his blows 
fell harmless on sound and honest men and things. 

15. In 1851 Carlyle published his Life of John Ster- 
ling, a brilliant critic and original thinker for whom 
Carlyle had formed a strong attachment. The book is 
a fine piece of literary workmanship. 

16. Carlyle's last great work was TJce History of 
Friedi^ch II., commonly called the Great} He did not 
profess to set up Frederick as a hero to be worshipped, 
or to see in him a man that was truly great and noble ; 
but he found him honest beyond the standard of his 
generation : " He managed not to be a liar and a char- 
latan, as his century was." He began to write the book 
in 1851, and it occupied him for fourteen years. While 
collecting material for the concluding volumes, he visited 
the leading battle-fields of the Seven Years' War.^ Though 
inferior in interest to the French Revolution, the work 
presents not a few pictures coloured with the lawless 
brilliancy and the powerful touch that distinguish Car- 
lyle's style from that of all other writers of history. 

17. In the year in which the Frederick was completed 
(1865) Carlyle was elected Rector of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and in April foUovdng he delivered as his 
inaugural address his famous essay. On the Choice of 



1 Frederick the Great, King of Prossia, 
1740-1786. 

2 The Seyen Tears' War. 1756-1763. 



Austria. France, Russia, Saxony, Sweden, 
and Poland were on the one side ; Pni88i& 
and England on the other. 
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Books. While he was in Edinburgh, his wife died sud- 
denly in her carriage in Hyde Park. The event plunged 
Carlyle into grief, embittered probably by remorse, from 
which he never wholly recovered. He occupied his 
later years in preparing his wife's " Letters and Memo- 
rials " for the press, and in writing ReminisceTices of his 
life. These, edited by Mr. J. A. Froude, were published 
shortly after Carlyle's death, which occurred on February 
5th, 1881. 



8UMMABT OF CABLTLF8 LIFB AKD WOBKS. 

Tear. AfB. 

1795 Bom at Ecclefechan, December 4. 

1806. .14. Goes to Edinburgh Uniyersity. 

1S14... 20... Teaches mathematicB at Annan. 

1816 .22... Teaches at Kirkcaldy. 

1618. ..24.. .Gives np teaching — Reads for the bar. 

1822...28... Tutor to Charles and Arthur Bnller— Writes lives of Jfoniat^, 

Ndtouy and the two Pitts for the " Edinburgh Encydopeedia." 
1823...29...Z>i/e of Schiller begun in "London Magazine." 
1824... 30... Translations of Legendres Geometry and Goethe's WUhdrn Meiste»' 

— Goes to London with the BuUers — Leaves them, and begins 

literary life in London. 
1826.. .32... Marries Jane Baillie Wel^, and settles in Edinburgh — ^Writes 

for the "Edinburgh Review." 
1828.. .34... Removes to Craigenputtock— Writes Characterittict and essays on 

Bums and Croethej and Sartor Beaartus. 
1834...40...Removesto Cheyne Row, Chelsea — Sartor published in "Eraser." 
1837...43...I%« French Bevol/ution—JjectiiTea on German LiUrature, etc 
1839...45...Tract on ChaHimi. 
1840... 46... Lectures on Heroes and Hero- Worship. 
1843...49...PcM« and Present. 

'1845...51...7%« Letters and Speeches of (Hirer Cromtodl, with Elucidations. 
1850... 56 . Latter-Day Pamphlets. 

1851.. .57. ..Life of John Sterling— Begins The History of Frederick the Great. 
1860... 66... First volume of Frederick published. 

1865... 71... Last volume of Frederick published— Rector of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. 
1866... 72... Inaugural address On the Choice of Books— Sudden death of his 

wife — Edits his wife's " Letters and Memorials " — Writes Bemi- 

niscences of his life. 
1881...86.. Dies, February 5. • 



THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

Born 178i>— Died 1859. 

1. Perhaps no man of letters ever lived so strange a 
life as Thomas de Quincey, the author of the Confes- 
aioTis of an English Opium-Eater. He was all his 
life long, both waking and sleeping, a seer of visions 
and a dreamer of dreams. He lived a vagrant, un- 
settled existence, for the most part away from his wife 
and family. He was often overwhelmed by the deepest 
gloom, and often was greatly perplexed about money 
matters; yet he produced a large amount of rich and 
solid literary work, and he wrote some of the purest, 
the most accurate, and at the same time the most elo- 
quent English that this century has seen. 

2. De Quincey was born on August 15, 1785, at 
Manchester, where his father was a prosperous merchant. 
Mixed up with the recollections of his early years, there 
was much that was painful. His favourite sister Eliza- 
beth, who had also been his earliest teacher, died at the 
age of ten, when he was in his sixth year; and he 
retained a keen sense of this childish bereavement till his 
dying day. A year later his father, whom consumption 
had compelled to spend much of his time abroad, came 
home to die ; and his eldest son William reigned in his 
stead, lording it over his brothers and sisters, and espe- 
cially over the sensitive little creature that trotted to 
school by his side, in a manner never to be forgotten. 

3. De Quincey's father's name was " Thomas Quin- 
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cey." The French form of the name was adopted by 
the son after his researches had satisfied him that the 
family was descended from a Norman who " came over 
with the Conqueror," 

4. Four years after the father's death, the family re- 
moved to Bath, and Thomas attended the Grammar School 
there for three years. During that time he made re- 
markahle progress in Latin ; but a blow unintentionally 
inflicted on his head (instead of that of another boy) by 
one of the masters brought on an illness which caused 
his removal from the school After an interval, during 
which he spent some months in travelling in England 
and Ireland, he was sent to the Grammar School of 
Manchester with a view to his obtaining an exhibition 
or scholarship at Oxford. 

5. At Manchester young De Quincey was not quite 
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happy. He did not like the busy, busthng, money- 
making character of the town and the people. The 
strict discipline maintained in the house in which he 
boarded was irksome ; and the confinement to which it 
led injured his health, or he fancied that it did so. The 
life became unbearable; and having borrowed £10 from 
a friend, he ran away from school. He was then nearly 
seventeen years of age. 

6. His mother was shocked by the occurrence, but 
her brother, an Indian officer then at home on furlough,^ 
took a more lenient view. By his advice Thomas re- 
ceived an allowance of one guinea a-week, with permis- 
sion to wander where he pleased. He spent five months 
in roaming about in North Wales ; then he grew tired 
of that lonely life, and rushed to London in search 
of greater excitement, giving up at the same time his 
guinea a-week and his home ties. 

7. In London he led a wretched vagrant life for 
about a year. He tried to borrow money from money- 
lenders on the strength of the fortune he expected ; for 
he knew that, when he came of age, he would have 
£150 a-year from his father's estate. But the money- 
lenders were not easily satisfied, and there was long 
delay, during which De Quincey roamed about the 
streets by night and by day, mingling with doubtful 
characters, and often living on charity. When he had 
sunk almost to despair, he was discovered by his friends, 
and returned to his mother's house at Chester. 

8. He then went (1803) to Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, with an allowance of £100 a-year. While there, 
he threw himself with the greatest energy into the 
study of German philosophy. He also made a syste- 
matic study of English literature. He was powerfully 

1 Fnrlougli, le&Te of absence. 
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drawn toward Wordsworth and Coleridge, and already 
he considered himself a Lakist^ in the bud. 

9. It was in his Oxford days that De Quincey first 
became acquainted with opium, having been advised, 
on one of his visits to London (1804), to use laudanum 
to dull the pains of neuralgia.^ He was led to continue 
his use of the drug, partly by the charm it had 'for 
him, and partly by his habitual fondness for things 
forbidden. Though not yet a confirmed opium-eater, 
he at times indulged so freely in the noxious drug as to 
break up his university career. He passed a brilliant 
written examination for the degree of B.A., )3ut he 
shrank from the oral examination, and finally left the 
university without a degree. 

10. In 1807 De Quincey at last succeeded, after 
several failures, in making the personal acquaintance of 
Coleridge, and through Coleridge of Wordsworth and 
Southey. The practical result of these meetings was 
that De Quincey settled among the Lakists in a pretty 
cottage at Townend, Grasmere. That was in 1809, the 
year after he left the university, and the twenty-fourth 
of his age. He had no regular employment, and his 
patrimony of £150 a-year seems to have been his whole 
income, and of that he spent a large part on books. 

11. No wonder that money troubles again perplexed 
him. They became so grave in 1812 that ruin was 
prevented only by his Indian uncle coming to the 
rescue. From these troubles he found relief in his 
opium decanter. It was at this time, according to his 
own account, that he became a confirmed slave to the 
drug, consuming large quantities of laudanum every day. 



1 A Laklst, one of the Lake school of 

noets— including Wordsworth, Coleridge, 

>d Southey, who lived in the region of 



the English Lakes. 

2 Neuralgia, pain in the nerves, chiefly 
of the head. 
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12. That went on pretty regularly till 1816, when 
he married Margaret Simpson, daughter of a small 
farmer in Westmoreland. In the prospect of that event 
he reduced the daily allowance. But the reduction 
was only temporary. In the following year he came 
again completely under the mastery of the fell agent, 
and remained so for eighteen months. That was the 
time of the terrible experiences described with such 
graphic power in the GonfessioTis of an OjpiuTn-Eater. 

1 3. The first part of that famous work was published 
in the "London Magazine" for September 1821. He 
was then thirty-six years of age, and that was almost 
his first appearance in print. He had edited, or pro- 
fessed to edit, a Westmoreland newspaper for a few 
months in 1819, but his work there scarcely ranked as 
literature. During all these years De Quincey had been 
absorbing. Now he began to give out from his abun- 
dant store. 

14. The Gonfeasions were widely read, and aroused 
the greatest curiosity. Many persons refused to believe 
that the experiences were real. Those who did believe 
in their reality wondered at the boldness of the writer 
in avowing them. A second instalment in the follow- 
ing month deepened the interest and heightened the 
curiosity of the public. , Articles on a variety of sub> 
jects — on German philosophy, dramatic criticism, politi- 
cal economy — flowed freely from his pen, and care was 
taken to call attention to them as the work of " the 
English Opium-Eater.*' In the following year the Con- 
feaaiona were issued in a small volume, and had a ready 
sale. It was not only in the Confeaaiona that De 
Quincey was autobiographical. Into most of his writ- 
ings, even into his critical essays on The Lake Poeta, his 
own experiences were freely introduced. 
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15. While contributing to the "London Magazine," De 
Quincey lived chiefly in London, occupying a small room 
at the back of the premises of Bohn the publisher. 
That continued not for months merely, but for several 
years, his wife and children meantime living quietly in 
the little Westmoreland cottage. He counted among his 
friends Charles Lamb,^ William Hazlitt,^ Charles Knight,* 
and Tom Hood ;* but he grew more and more reserved, 
nervous, and shy, and his friends often lost sight of him. 
During this residence in London, there was a serious 
return to the habit of taking opium in large quan- 
tities ; and there was a renewal of his troubles about 
money. He was almost destitute, when help from his 
mother saved him. Then he returned to Westmoreland. 

16. His first article in "Blackwood's Magazine," ap- 
peared in 1826. In the following year he contributed 
to it his famous essay On Murder considered as one of 
the Fine Arts, His connection with " Blackwood," which 
was the result of his friendship with Professor John 
Wilson (" Christopher North "), led him to pay frequent 
visits to Edinburgh. In 1830 he removed to Edin- 
burgh with his family ; and there, or in its neighbour- 
hood, he spent the remainder of his days. 

17. Though his opium-eating was kept within bounds 
at this time, his eccentric mode of living in other respects 
continued. While his family lived in his own house, first 
at Duddingston and afterwards at Lasswade, he spent 
most of his time in lodgings in Edinburgh. He changed 
his lodgings frequently, partly because of money troubles, 
partly in order to get more elbow-room for his work 
and more stowage for his books and papers. When one 



1 Charles Lamb, author of the " Essays 
ofElia." (1775-1834.) 

2 William Hazlitt, critic and cssaTist 
(1778-1S30 ) 



3 Charles Knight, publisher, author, 
and Shakespearian editor. (1791-1873.) 

4 Tom Hood, humorist, poet, and essayist. 
(1798-1845.) 
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lodging became choked up with his machinery, he re- 
moved himself to another and began there a new pile. 
In this way he is known to have occupied as many as 
four different lodgings at one time, and he lived in con- 
stant dread of being pursued by landladies. 

18. After his wife's death in 1837, this erratic mode 
of life became confirmed. He spent many happy even- 
ings, however, at Lasswade with his daughters, who loved 
him tenderly and bore with his strange ways. His 
literary work went on vigorously and without interrup- 
tion. He wrote for " Blackwood," for " Tait's Edinburgh 
Magazine," and for " Hogg's Instructor." During these 
later years he had two excessive fits of opium-eating — 
the last in 1848. About the same time he seems to 
have got rid entirely of money diflBculties, so that he 
was able to spend his few remaining years without 
annoyance from his two great enemies — opium and debt. 

19. These years were busy ones. An American edi- 
tion of his collected works, begun in 1851, suggested 
the issue of a similar edition at home, revised and an- 
notated by the author. This was undertaken by Mr. 
Hogg, the publisher of " Hogg's Instructor." De Quincey 
entered into the scheme with eagerness. He settled 
himself permanently in his favourite lodgings in No. 42 
Lothian Street, Edinburgh, and there he worked as long 
as strength remained to him. The first volume was 
issued in 1853, and the fourteenth and last in 1860 — 
a few months after De Quincey's death. That event 
took place in his lodgings in Lothian Street on Decem- 
ber 8, 1859. 

20. De Quincey is not a simple writer. His lan- 
guage is learned, and his sentences are often involved in 
structure and overloaded with material. Nevertheless 
he is one of the most scrupulously exact of English 
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authors ; and his style is always characterized by a curious 
dignity which is not inconsistent with the familiar 
homeliness of his personal sketches. 



SUMMARY OF DE QUINCET'S LIFE AND WOBSS. 

Tear. i^ge. 

1785 Bom at Manchester, August 15. 

1791... 6... Death of his sister Elizabeth, aged ten. 

1792... 7...Death of his father. 

1796. ..11. ..Family removes to Bath — Thomas attends the Grammar School. 

1799. . .14. . .Leaves the Bath school. ' 

1800... 15.. Travels in England and Ireland — Goes to Manchester Grammar 

School. 
1802.. .17.. .Runs away from school — ^Wanders in North Wales for five months 

— Goes to London — Wild vagrant life. 
1803... 18... Goes to Worcester College, Oxford. 
1804... 19... First use of opium, for neuralgia. 

1807... 22... Leaves Oxford without a -degree — Meeting with Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Southey. 
1809... 24... Goes to live at Townend, Grasmere — Meets with John Wilson 

(" Christopher North "). 
1812... 27... Financial troubles — Becomes a confirmed opium-eater. 
1816 . . . 31 . . . Marries Margaret Simpson. 

1818... 33... Time of the experiences described in the Confessions. 
1819.. .34.. .Edits the "Westmoreland Gazette." 
1821...36...(7on/ea«ion« of an Opium-Eater appear in the "London Magazine " 

(September, October). 
1822.. .37... Contributes regularly to the " London Magazme " till 1824. 
1825... 40... Renewed money troubllB — Help from his mother. 
1826... 41... Begins to contribute to " Blackwood's Magazine." 
1827... 42... Essay on Kant — On Murder Considered as one of the Fine Arts. 
1830... 45... Removes to Edinburgh with his family— Writes in " Blackwood ' 

and "Tait's Magazine." 
1837... 52... Death of his wife. 

1838...53...Lod£res at 42 Lothian Street, Edinburgh. 
1840... .55... Family lives at Lasswade — he in lodgings. 
1845... 60... Writes a Sequd to the Confessions, in "Blackwood.** 
1848... 63... Last opium crisis. 
1849. .M...The English Mail Coach, and A Vision of Sudden Death, in * ' Black- 

wood" — Writes for "Hogg's Weekly Instructor." 
1851... 66... American edition of CdU^cted Works begun. 
1852... 67... Settles permanently in No. 42 Lothian Street. 
1853... 68... English edition of Collected Works begun (finished in 1860). 
1859.. .74.. .Dies at Edinburgh, December 8. 



WASHINGTON IRVING. 

BoBN 1783— Died 1859. 

1. " Irving was the first ambassador whom the New 
World of letters sent to the Old/' In these words 
Thackeray^ happily described the proud position of 
Washington Irving in English literature. That litera- 
ture is one, whether the works composing it are produced 
in England, in America, or in Australia. Irving*s pecu- 
liar merit was that he was the first American writer 
who was recognized as worthy of a place among the 
Great Authors of English literature. He has been fol- 
lowed by others who have kept up the American suc- 
cession in English letters — by Bryant, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. As 
the representatives of these New England authors, we 
take Irving and Longfellow. 

2. Washington Irving was bom at New York on 
April 3, 1783. The war by which the American colonists 
had won their independence was just over, and General 
George Washington was hailed as the Father of his 
country. Many children bom about that time received 
the name of the national hero, and the future author 
of the Sketch Book was one of those who bore it most 
worthily. Irving's father was a native of Orkney, and 
his mother was an Englishwoman from Falmouth. The 
father had at first gone to America in the service of the 
merchant navy, but he afterwards settled in New York 

1 Tbaokeray, WilU«m Makepeaoe. See page 291. 
(fm) 17 
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as a merchant ; and at the time of his son's birth he 
was at the head of a prosperous business. 

3. Irving's regular education ended with the common 
school course, when he was sixteen years of age. There- 
after he educated himself, with the aid of books and 
men and nature. On leaving school he was sent to a 
lawyer's office, his father having resolved that he should 
follow the profession of the law. He found hia greatest 
delight, however, in his father's well-stocked library. 
Without knowing or intending it, he was there preparing 
himself for his real calling in life. He ranged at will 
over the wide field of English literature, from Chaucer 
and Spenser to Addison and Goldsmith. On holidays 
he made excursions with his brothers and other friends 
up the river Hudson, or he roamed through the woods 
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which in those days made Manhattan Island^ still rural 
and picturesque. Thus he acquired that knowledge 
of the country and of its customs and local traditions 
of which he afterwards made such good use in his 
writings. 

4. In his nineteenth year he began to write for a 
newspaper conducted by his brother Peter.^ Then his 
health broke down — ^he was threatened with disease of 
the lungs. His friends advised a visit to Europe, in the 
hope that the voyage and the change of climate and of 
scene would restore his health. He sailed in the end of 
1803 or the beginning of 1804, landed at Bordeaux, 
and travelled through France and Italy as far as to 
Rome. There he met Washington Allston^ — another of 
the first President's name-cbildren — who was studying 
art. So fascinated was Irving with the art treasures of 
Italy and with the life of the studios, that he had some 
thoughts of himself becoming an artist. That, however, 
was but a passing fancy. 

5. His health being restored, he turned his face 
homeward. First of all, however, he visited England, 
taking Paris and Brussels on his way. This first visit 
to Europe formed an important part of Irving's edu- 
cation. It made the Old World a reality to him ; it 
brought him into contact for the first time with English 
scenes and English minds ; and it led him to view men 
and things through a new medium, and to see them in 
a different light. 

6. On returning to America in 1806, he completed 
his studies in law, and was called to the bar ; but he 
made no great effort to obtain business as a lawyer. 
He preferred the writing of tales and sketches, and the 



1 Manhattan Island, on the extremity 
of which New York stands. 

2 Peter, known as "Jonathan Oldstyle." 



3 Washington Allston, painter and poet; 
author of '*The Sylphs of the Seasons." 
(1779-1843.) 
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excitement of literary ventures. His humorous powers 
were first shown in a periodical called SalmaguTidi 
(1807-8), produced with the help of his brother Will- 
iam and his friend J. K. Paulding.^ The paper was 
full of clever satire on the follies of the time, and was 
very successful. 

7. Irving's next effort showed the possession of still 
higher powers, and brought its author wider fame. 
That was a burlesque History of New York (1809), 
professedly written by "Diedrich Kiiickerbocker," a 
Dutchman. New York was then a comparatively small 
place — its population did not exceed 50,000 — and many 
of the people were descended from the original Dutch 
settlers, whose quaint manners and customs they re- 
tained. Of these Irving had been a close observer, and 
he described them with great zest and drollery in this 
book. He began it with the intention of casting ridi- 
cule on a pedantic history of New York in a local 
guide-book ; but as the work went on the author's ideas 
expanded, and before he had done he added to literature 
a new type of character. 

8. Though Irving had not yet attained the finish and 
the polished style of his more mature works, the origin- 
ality and power of his conception as well as his quaint- 
ness were universally recognized. One of the first to 
appreciate these qualities was Sir Walter Scott, who 
read Knickerbocker's History with delight, and who was 
by-and-by able to give the author the benefit of his 
appreciation. 

9. During the next two years Irving conducted a 
magazine in Philadelphia, called "The Analectic," con- 
tributing to it many papers and sketches, which after- 

1 J. K. Panlding, author of several novels and satirical sketches, and of a 
' Life of Washington." (1778-1860.) 
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wards appeared in his Sketch Book and in other volumes. 
In 1814, during the war with England, he acted for a 
short time as aide-de-camp to Governor Tompkins ; and 
at the close of the war he again visited Europe for the 
benefit of his health (1815). First he made a tour on 
the Continent ; then he went to England, where he was 
heartily welcomed by Campbell, Scott, and Moore, and 
he was soon introduced into the best literary society. 
From these charming recreations he was suddenly re- 
called to hard work. 

10. On the death of his father, Irving had found 
himself in the comfortable position of being a sleeping 
partner in the mercantile house of which his brother 
was now the head. That house had suffered greatly 
through its Liverpool branch from the depression of 
trade caused by the long European war. After strug- 
gling hopelessly for many months, the firm became 
bankrupt, and Washington Irving was thrown on his 
own resources. He resolved at once, and without much 
regret, to make literature his profession. For that his 
visit to England had completed his preparation ; but 
the visit had another efiect, which cannot be considered 
quite so satisfactory. The long period which he then 
spent in England, in close intercourse with English men 
of letters, led him away from the peculiar vein of 
humour and of character which he had developed in 
Knickerbocker's History, and made him, in f€W5t, an En- 
glish author. 

11. The first book he produced as a professional 
author was the Sketch Book, in part a reproduction 
of magazine articles. Its issue in serial form began in 
New York in 1818. He tried to induce first Murray 
and then Constable to publish it in England ; but both 
declined to do so. Then Scott appealed to Murray, told 
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him of the genius revealed in Knickerbocker, and ad- 
vised him to publish Irving's new book. That Murray 
did. He gave Irving £400 for the copyright of the 
work in England ; and it was at once successful, and 
the author of Rip Van Winkle was recognized as an 
English classic. 

12. Then followed Bracebridge Hall, a delightful 
story, which takes rank with the Sketch Book as the 
most characteristic of his works. It is thoroughly En- 
glish, however, both in its scenes and in its humour. 
He spent the next winter in Dresden, where he mixed 
freely in society ; and that was followed by a season in 
Paris. His Tales of a Traveller appeared in 1824. 

13. After that he settled for some time in Spain. 
In 1825 Mr. A. H. Everett, the United States Minister 
at Madrid, requested him to make translations of some 
recently-discovered papers bearing on the history of 
Columbus. He accordingly went to Madrid ; and the 
result of that visit, and of a second one in 1827, was 
his admirable Life and Voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus, published in 1828. That work was followed by 
another, on the Voyages and Discoveries of the Com- 
panions of Columbus, While in Spain he also collected 
materials for his Conquest of Granada, The Alhambra, 
Legends of the Conquest of Spain, and Mahomet and his 
Successors, 

14. In the meantime, he had been appointed secretary 
to the American legation in London — an appointment 
due entirely to his literary eminence. In 1829 the 
University of Oxford conferred on him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. 

16. On his return to America in 1832, after an ab- 
sence of seventeen years, Irving was welcomed by his 
countrymen with great rejoicings. They were justly 
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proud of him, and of the position he had taken among 
English men of letters. 

16. His next works were American in their subjects. 
An excursion beyond the iMississippi furnished him with 
material for a work entitled A Tour in the Western 
Prairies. He then built for himself a pleasant home 
at " Sunnyside," on the Hudson, near his own " Sleepy 
Hollow."^ His next work was Astoria, an account of 
the fur-trading settlement in Oregon, founded by his 
friend John Jacob Astor, of New York. That was 
followed by Captain Bonneville, a story based on the 
unpublished memoirs of a veteran hunter; and by a 
volume of essays similar to those in the Sketch Book, 
and entitled Chronicles of Wolferfs Roost 

17. In 1842 Irving went to Spain as American 
Minister, and spent four years at Madrid. During that 
time he rested from his literary labours. On his return 
to America, he expanded a forgotten essay into a Life 
of Oliver Goldsmith, which was published in 1848. 
His last work was the most elaborate though not the 
most successful of all his productions — a Life of Wash- 
ington, in five volumes. 

18. He had just finished that work when he died 
suddenly of heart disease at Sunnyside, November 28th, 
1859. He was never married. He had been engaged 
in his youth to Miss Matilda Hoflman. She died in her 
eighteenth year, and he remained faithful to her memory. 

19. In respect of classic elegance of style, Irving 
was a follower of Addison ; in respect of humour, his 
model was evidently Goldsmith, who was his favourite 
author. In lightness of touch and felicity of phrase, he 
has few equals among English authors. His biograph- 
ical writings are masterly examples of that style of 

1 Sleepy Hollow. See *' The Legend of Sleepy Hollow " in the Sketch Book. 
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composition, so thoroughly did he understand the art of 
subordinating historical and incidental details to the 
main purpose of the narrative. He wrote no verse, but 
there is a great deal of true poetry in his writings ; and 
his descriptions of natural scenery and of animal life 
show him to have been a close and accurate observer. 



SUMKABY OF WA8HIN0T0N IRVINO'S LIFE AND WOBKS. 

Year. Age. 

1783 Bom at New York, April 3 — Educated at common school. 

1799 ... 16 .. . Enters a lawyer's office. 

1802... 19... Writes essays for his brother's newspaper, "The Chronicle." 

1803. . .20. . .Voyage to Europe for his health. 

1806...23...CaUed to the bar. 

1807... 24... Conducts Salmagundi along with his brother and J. K. Paulding. 

1809. . .26. ..Knickerbocker's History of New York. 

ISIO... 27... Memoir of Thomas Campbell the poet. 

1812... 29... Edits the " Analectic Magazine" at Philadelphia (and 1813). 

Death of his father — He becomes sleeping partner in the firm. 
1815... 32... Goes to live in England — Failure of his brother's firm. 
181S... 35... Geoffrey Crayon's Sketch Book published in America— Friendship 

with Campbell, Scott, Moore, and Jeffrey. 
1820... 37... The Sketch Book published in London by Murray. 
1822...S'Q...Bracebridge Hallj an English story. 
1823... 40... In Dresden and Paris. 
1824 . . . 41 . . . Tale* of a Traveller. 
1825.. .42...Vi8its Madrid. 
1827... 44... Second visit to Madrid. 
1828...45...ii/c and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. 

Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of ColumJbus. 
1829.. .46. ..Secretary to the American Legation in London— LL.D., Oxford. 
1830... 47... ^%e Corkquest of Gfranada. 

1831...48...T'A« Alhambra — Legends of the Conquest of Spain. 
1832... 49... Returns to America — Enthusiastic reception. 

Excursion across the Mississippi — Tour in the Western Prairies — 
Settles at Sunny side — Astoria, 

Captain Bonneville — Chronicles of Wolfert'a Boost. 
1842 . . . 69 . . . American Minister in Spain. 
1846... 63... Returns to America. 
1848...65... Zii/c of Goldsmith. 
1S50... 67... Lives of Mahomet and his Successors. 

Life of Washington. 
1869... 76... Dies at Sunnyside, November 28. 



HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

Born 1807— Died 1882. 

1. Longfellow is not only the greatest poet America 
has produced : he is also entitled to take rank with the 
greatest English poets of modern times. Hardly any 
other English poet has appealed more powerfully to the 
homely aiFections or to the tenderest and simplest feel- 
ings of human nature. His poetry, it has been said, 
"is a gospel of goodwill set to music. It has carried 
* sweetness and light ' to thousands * of homes. It is 
blended with our holiest aiFections and our immortal 
hopes." ^ 

2. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born at Port- 
land, Maine, on February 27th, 1807. His father was 
Stephen Longfellow, a lawyer and a Congressman. His 
mother was Zilpha Wadsworth, a descendant of John 
Alden, and of "Priscilla,^ the Puritan Maiden." His 
boyhood was spent chiefly in and about his native town. 
For its quiet life and its lovely surroundings, his strong 
affection continued all through life. His memories of 

"The beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea " 

are embalmed in his touching poem, My Lost Youth, 
published in his fifty-first year. 

3. At the early age of fourteen, Longfellow entered 



1 Francis H. Underwood. 

2 John Alden.. PrlBoilla, the hero and 



the heroine of Longfellow's poem Tlu Court- 
ship ofMVM StandUh. 
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Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, twenty-five miles from 
Portland. One of his class - fellows was Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,' afterwards well known as the author of 
" The House of the Seven Gables." Here he discovered 
his poetical bent in several short poems contributed to 
" The United States Literary Gazette." After graduating, 
with honours, in 1825, at the age of eighteen, he re- 
mained for a short time at Bowdoin as tutor. He then 
spent a short time in his father's office, with the idea 
of becoming a lawyer ; but he did not take kindly to 
the work, for which, indeed, he had no natural aptitude. 
Fortunately for himself, and for English literature, he was 
offered and he accepted, though only nineteen years of 
age, the professorship of modern langua^s at Bowdoin. 
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4. After his appointment, he received the customary 
leave of absence, that he might travel in Europe and 
perfect himself in European languages. The three and 
a half years that he spent in France, Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, Holland, and England, had a powerful effect on 
the growth and development of his mind. As in the 
case of Washington Irving, his contact with the Old 
World widened his sympathies, and changed his manner 
of contemplating both nature and human nature. At 
the same time, it prevented him, as it prevented Irving, 
from being a purely American author, and it fitted him 
for taking his place among the exponents of English 
thought and English feeling. It is remarkable that the 
two foremost American writers should thus have fallen, 
in the plastic time of youth, under the influence of 
Old- World conceptions and scenes. 

5. With this equipment for his life work, Longfellow 
returned to America in 1829, and at once entered on 
his professorial duties with enthusiasm and confidence 
in his powers. That high expectations were formed of 
his labours, may be inferred from the fact that, in 1828, 
Bowdoin College conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 
In 1831 he married Mary S. Potter. 

6. Hi3 first literary work, after he entered on his 
college duties, consisted of translations, chiefly from the 
Spanish. He also wrote articles in the " North Ameri- 
can Review ; " and he published notes of travel, written 
in a highly poetical vein, under the title, Outre-Mer 
(beyond the sea). 

7. In December 1834, he was selected to succeed 
George Ticknor as Professor of Modern Languages and 
of Bellea-Lettres in the University of Harvard — the fore- 
most seat of learning in America. That involved an- 
other period of European travel, extending to fifteen 
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months. In the midst of it, a great sorrow cast its 
i^adow on his young life, in the death of his wife at 
Rotterdam. 

8. On his retuni to America, he continued his con- 
tributions to the " North American Review ; " and he 
published his romance of Hyperion — a work glowing 
with poetic feeling. In the same year (1839), he gave 
to the world his first volume of poems, under the title, 
Voices of the Nigkt. It contained The Psalm of Life, 
The Reaper and the Flowers, The Beleaguered City, and 
other poems, which were very popular, and marked him 
out as a poet of the first rank. The issue of another 
volume of Ballads and other Poems, two years later, 
established his fame, including, as it did. The Wreck of 
tlie Hesperus, Excelsior, and The Village Blacksmith, 

9. Longfellow paid a third visit to Europe in 1842, 
which is chiefly memorable on account of the Poems on 
Slavery, which he wrote on board ship during the home- 
ward voyage. Not long after his return to America, he 
married his second wife — Frances Appleton. Then, also, 
he settled in his house at Harvard, which all Americans 
still regard with feelings of reverence. 

10. For the rest, his life was destitute of active 
interest. Its story consists of little more than a record 
of his works. For the next eleven years, he continued 
to discharge faithfully and acceptably the duties of his 
professorship at Harvard. He wrote a drama of Spanish 
gipsy life, The Spanish Student ; he edited " The Poets 
of Europe ; " he published a volume of poems under the 
getieral title of The Belfry of Bruges ; he wrote Evan- 
geline, a Tale of Acadie, the greatest of his poems, and 
the most successful attempt ever made to adapt the 
classic hexameter^ to English verse. He wrote Kavanxigh, 

1 Hexameter, a line of six feet. (See Hiohsh-Grade Enolibh, p. 114.) 
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a second prose romance ; The Seaside and the Fireside, 
another volume of verse; and Tlie Oolden Legend, a 
mystery play, — the last-named, in 1851. 

11. In 1854, he resigned his professorship at Har- 
vard, and was succeeded by James Russell Lowell.^ A 
year later he published the quaint "Indian Edda" or 
epic, Hiawatha ; and it was followed by The Courtship 
of Miles Standish, written, like Evangeline, in English 
hexameters, and by Birds of Passage, including My Lost 
Youth, a retrospect of his early life. In 1859, the 
University of Harvard conferred on him the degree 
of LL.D. 

12. In 1861, he had to encounter, the second over- 
whelming sorrow of his life, in the tragic death of his 
wife, who was burned in his house at Harvard. That 
event chastened his spirit, but did not extinguish his 
poetic power. In work he found refuge from his 
sorrow, and by-and-by he gave the world his Tales of 
a Wayside Inn, and his translation of the "Divina 
Commedia" of Dante. In 1868, he received from Cam- 
bridge (England) the degree of LL.D. ; and in the follow- 
ing year he visited England again, and was made a D.C.L. 
of Oxford. 

13. The most important of the works produced during 
the l«tst twelve years of the poet's life were The Divine 
Tragedy, Afterrrwith, and Therraes Trismegistus, his last 
poem. He died at Harvard on March 24th, 1882. 

14. " We might conceive," writes Mr. Underwood, 
"of a Longfellow Gallery, better known and more 



1 James Russell Lowell, one of the 
foremost of living American authors- 
poet, critic, editor, teacher. He was bom 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1819. 
His best known work is The Biglow PaperSy 
burlesque poems written in the Yankee 
dialect. His most finished poem is T/te 



Viaion of Sir Launfal. His best essays 
are those collected in My Study Windows 
and Among my Books. He has been editor 
of "The Atlantic Monthly" and "The 
North American Review." From ]880 till 
1885 Mr. Lowell was United States Minister 
to Great Britain. 
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fondly cherished than the picture galleries of kings. 
There, in the place of honour, hangs Evangeline, 
sweetest of rustic heroines, turning her sad face away 
from the desolate Grand-Prd Opposite, is the Puritan 
damsel Priscilla, with her bashful clerical lover, and 
the fiery little captain. In the next panel is the half- 
frozen sound over which skims the bold Norseman. 
There, under the chestnut-tree, stands the swart Black- 
smith, all the love of a father brimming in his eyes. 
There leans the vast glacier, gleaming in fatal beauty, 
along whose verge toils upwards the Youth with Esc- 
cdaior ! on his banner. 

15. " Here is pictured the Belfry of Bruges, and the 
groups of* people listening to the heavenly chime of its 
bells. There, shivering in a wintry sea, is the Hesperus, 
a helpless wreck, driving upon Norman's Woe. Yonder 
stands Albert Durer, in a street of his beloved, quaint 
old Nuremberg. There, on the sculptured stairway, is 
the Clock, ticking its eternal For ever ! never ! Never ! 
for ever ! Yonder looms up Strasburg spire, while 
spirits of the air circle round its pinnacles, and the 
miracle play goes on below. That is Paul Revere, 
galloping in the gray of the morning along the road to 
Concord. In that green spot, with the limitless prairie 
beyond, stands Hiawatha, looking gloomily westward, 
whither his path leads him. Lastly, we see a broad 
frame on which we read in golden letters the legend. 
The Divine Tragedy, Let us not lightly raise the veil." 



SUMMARY OF LONaFELLOWS LIFE AND WORK& 

Tear. Age. 

1807 Bom at Portland, February 27. 

1821.. .14.. .Enters Bowdoin College— Contributes poems to "The United 

States Literary Gazette." 
1825 ..18.. .Graduates at Bowdoin— Remains at college as tutor— Enters hio 

father's office. 
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Year. Age. • 

1826.. .19. ..Appointed Professor of Modem Languages at Bowdoin — Visits 

France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Holland, and England. 
1828...21...LL.D., Bowdoin College. 
1829 ... 22*. . Begins work as professor. 
1831...24... Marries Mary S. Potter. 

ISdS... 26... Trandations from Spanish poetry — First part of Out/re-Mer, 
1834... 27... Appointed professor at Harvard. 
1835... 28... Conclusion of OtUre-Mer. 

1836... 29... Travels in Europe— Mrs. Longfellow dies at Rotterdam. 
1837... 30... Contributes to "The North American Review." 
1839 . . . 32 . . . Hyperion — Voices of the Night. 
1841 . . . 34 . . . BaMadSf and other Poems. 
1842... 35... Third visit to Eiurope — Poems on Slavery. 
1843... 36... Marries Frances E. Appleton— Buys house in Harvard— TAd 

Spanish Student. 
1845.. .38.. .Edits " The Poets of Europe "—The Belfry of Bruges. 
1S^7..A0... Evangeline, a Tale of Acadie. 
lSi9... 42... Kavanagh^-The Seaside and the Fireside, 
1851...44...2%« Golden Legend. 
1854... 47... Resigns his professorship at Harvard. 
1S55... ^...Hiawatfui. 

1858... 51... The Courtship of Miles Standish— Birds of Passage (1). 
1859...52...LL.D. of Harvard. 
1861. ..64. ..Tragic death of his second wife. 
1863... b6... Tales of a Wayside Innr— Birds of Passage (2). 
1866.. .59.. PlmoerdeLuce. 
1867 . . .60. . . Translation of Divina Commedia. 
1868...61...LL.D., Cambridge (England)— i\rcM; England Tragedies, 
1869... 62... Visits Europe again— D.C.L., Oxon. 
1871.. M... The Divine Tragedy, 
1872. . .65. . . Three Books of Songs. 
187S...QQ...Aftennath. 
1874. . .67. . . The Hanging of the Crane, 

1875... 68... The Mask of Pandora, and other Pocwm— Edits "Poems of Places. 
1878 . . . 71 . . . Keramos, and other Poems, 
1880...7S...Ultimu Thvle, 
1881... 74... Sonnet on The Death of Garfield. 
19^82... 75... Thennes Trism^gistus — Dies, March 24. 



JOHN BUSKIN. 

BOBN 1819. 

1. John Ruskin is the greatest of art-critica No 
one has ever written with greater eloquence and ppwer 
about pictures and artists, about painting and architec- 
ture, and about the beauty and the grandeur of Nature, 
which the artist seeks to reproduce. 

2. He was bom on February 8, 1819, in London, 
where his father (a native of Perth) was a wealthy 
wine-merchant. John was the only child of his parents, 
and he was much petted and coddled all through his 
youth. He himself confesses that his training was at 
once " too formal and too luxurious." 

3. His father used to make an annual journey in 
summer over the greater part of England, Wales, and 
Southern Scotland, for business purposes, in a post- 
chaise and pair. From the time that John Ruskin was 
five years of age his father used to take him, as well as 
his mother, along with him on these excursions. By 
this means the boy became early familiar with many 
cities and to\\Tis, with* different kinds of scenery and 
different aspects of Nature, as well «ts with most of the 
noble mansions of England. 

4. He also travelled abroad at an unusually early 
age. He remembers visiting Brussels and Waterloo in 
his fifth year. While he was yet a boy, he travelled in 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, — saw the Rhine and the 
Alps and the Lake of Como and Milan Cathedral, — of 
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all which he brought back with him distinct and memor- 
able impressions. 

5. His earliest teachers, after he Iiad passed the 
stf^ of nursery tales, were, according to his own ac- 
count, Walter Scott and Homer — the latter in Pope's 
translation of the "Iliad"— varied, however, on Sundays 
with the " Pilgrim's Progress " and " Robinson Crusoe." 
These were his own choice. For task work, his mother 
required him to read through the Bible once a year, and 
to leam long chapters of it by heart. To that task. 
irksome enough, he ascribes " my general power of taking 
pains, and the best part of my taste in literature." 

6. He began to write stories and verses in his seventh 
year, and he made some progress with an elaborate 
poem, On the Universe, at nine. His early education 
was carried on by his mother, and by private tutors. 

(866) 18 
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At no time did he care much for the ancient classics, 
and he has described all his efforts in that direction as 
" sapless." He did not go to school till he was fourteen, 
when he attended the private academy of the Rev. Mr. 
Dale as a day scholar. There his girlish manners ex- 
posed him to a great deal of banter ; but he was sustained 
by " the fountain of pure conceit " in his heart. 

7. His early fondness for drawing was encouraged by 
his father, who was one of Turner's most devoted ad- 
mirers. After practising drawing and shading with the 
pen, Ruskin was placed under a regular drawing-master 
in his twelfth year. A few years afterwards he received 
lessons in water-colour painting from Copley Fielding, 
and later still from J. D. Harding. 

8. On his thirteenth birthday, young Ruskin received 
from his father's partner a copy of " Rogers's Italy," 
with Turner s illustrations, and he was enchanted with 
the pictures. The incident, he says, "determined the 
main tenor of my life ; " that is to say, it made him a 
firm believer in Turner and in Turner's art, the prin- 
ciples of which he spent a great part of his life in 
explaining and enforcing. 

9. The first piece of Ruskin's writing that appeared 
in print was a story about Naples, in the volume of 
"Friendship's Offering," issued at the close of 1836, when 
he was seventeen. In the same year he wrote a reply 
to an attack on Turner in " Blackwood's Magazine ;" but 
it was never printed. The manuscript was sent to 
Turner for his approval; but Turner preferred silence, 
and sent the paper to the owner of one of the pictures 
which it defended. Thus, " the first chapter of * Modern 
Painters'" never saw the light. 

10. In the beginning of 1837, Ruskin went to Christ 
Church, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner. His mother 
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took lodgings in the town, in order to be near her son, 
and remained there through all the three years of his 
residence. At the university Ruskin felt himself rather 
out of place, from the isolated character of his previous 
education. There, as at school, he was at first quizzed 
and laughed at ; but he tells us again that he was forti- 
fied agiainst ridicule by his conceit. 

11. The same year is memorable in Ruskin's career 
for two other events. His father bought Turner's 
" Richmond f and he contributed to " Loudon's Archi- 
tectural Magazine " an article on The Poetry of Archi- 
tecture — Ruskin's first published writing on art. 

12. Ruskin did not distinguish himself greatly in the 
classical studies for which Oxford is famous. He, however, 
gained the Newdigate prize for English poetry in 1839. 
In poetry he made Byron his model. The two English 
authors whose influence on himself Ruskin expressly 
acknowledges are Byron and Johnson. Byron, he says, 
was his master in verse, as Turner w«ts in colour. 

13. In 1840 he reached his majority. On his birth- 
day his father presented him with Turner s " Winchel- 
sea," and informed him that stock had been transferred 
to his name which would yield him an income of £200 
a-year. One of the first purchases he made with his 
money was that of Turner's "Harlech," for which he 
paid seventy guineas. That was also his last year at 
Oxford. He was nervous about his final examination 
and worked very hard, with the result that he brought 
on a sharp attack of lung-disease, which compelled him 
to put off his graduation till 1842. In the interval 
he made the personal acquaintance of Turner. 

14. The remainder of Ruskin's life is little more than 
a record of his numerous books. Of his greatest work, 
Modem PainterSy the first volume was published in 
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1843 — the year after he took his degree. The authors 
name was not given, but he was described as " A Grad- 
uate of Oxford." The book made a great impression on 
account of its deep thought, its eloquence, and its pure 
English ; and when the second volume appeared in 1846, 
kuskin's reputation was made. 

15. In the interval between the issue of the second 
and that of the third volume, Ruskin wrote two other 
great works — The Seven LaTnps of Architecture and The 
Stones of Venice, The third and fourth volumes of 
Modem Painters appeared in 1856, and the fifth, com- 
pleting the work, in 1860. Of his other works, the 
most important are Tlie Political Economy of Art, 
Sesame and Lilies^ and Lectures on Art, In a serial 
work, entitled Fors Clavigera, llr. Ruskin preached to 
the times on men and things. He has told the story of 
his early life and education in another serial work en- 
titled Prceterita (the Past). 

16. In 1867, Mr. Ruskin was elected Rede Lecturer 
at Cambridge ; and on the occasion of his lecture he 
received the degree of LL.D. He was elected Slade 
Professor of Fine Art at Oxford in 1872, and wa^ re- 
elected in 1876. In the former year, the University 
of Oxford accepted from him a gift of £5,000, to found 
a teachership of drawing. 

17. Ruskin is by no means a simple writ'Cr like Mac- 
aulay, nor a powerful writer like Carlyle, nor an exact 
writer like De Quincey, nor a beautiful and quiet writer 
like Helps. Yet his writing is both beautiful and power- 
ful. As an interpreter of the secrets of Nature, he is 
almost unrivalled. But he is diffuse and luxuriant. His 
sentences are involved and very long, and the word-pic- 
tures which form his greatest charm are often florid and 
luscious with excess of ornament. 
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18. Nevertheless, Mr. Euskin's teaching has produced 
distinct effects on English art. It has led to the cultiva- 
tion of a more earnest spirit, in the younger race of 
artists especially. Some of these formed a society or 
school, called the Pre-Baphaelite, the leading principle of 
which was that the artist should study Nature for him- 
self, and not through the eyes gf other men. 



SUMBIABT OF RUSSlirS LIFE ilND WORKS. 

Year. Age. 

1819 Bom at London, February 8. 

1824... 5... Begins to travel with his father over England, Scotland, and the 

Continent. 
1826... 7... Writes stories and verHes. 
1828... 9... Writes a poem On the Universe, 
1831... 12... Learns drawing with a master. 

1832... 13... Present of " Rogers's Italy*' with Turner's illustrations. 
1833...14...Groes to Mr. Dale's School, near Heme Hill. 
1836... 17... Story printed in "Friendship's Offering "—Writes reply to article 

m "Blackwood." 
1837.. .18.. .Goes to Christ Church, Oxford— His father buys Turner's "Rich- 
mond " — He contributes article on The Poetry of ArSiitecture to 

" Loudon's Architectural Magazine." 
1839... 20... Gains the Newdigate prize for English poetry— His father buys 

Tumer's"Gosport." 
1840.. .21.. .His father gives him Tumer's " Winchelsea," and £200 a-year— 

He buys Tumer's " Harlech "—Serious illness— Meets Turner. 
1842... 23... Takes his degree, 
1843...24...Afocfe»vi Painters, vol. i. 
1846 . . . 27 . . . Modem Painters, vol. ii. 
1849...30...TA« Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
1851...32...rA€ SUynes of Venice, 
1S56... 37... Modem Painters, vols. iii. andiv. 
lS5S...39...The Political Ecorwrny of AH, 
1860 . . . 41 . . . Modem Painters, vol. v. 
1865...46...Sle«am« and Lilies: two Lectures. 
1866 . . . 47 . . . Lectures on Civilization. 

1867... 48... Elected Rede Lecturer at Cambridge ; and made LL.D. 
1870...51...X«cit«re» on Art. 
l%n...h2...F<yrs Clavigera (finished 1880). 
1872.. .53. .Elected Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford (re-elected 1876)— 

Gift of £5,000 to Oxford, to found teachership of drawing. 
1886...67...Prartertta (the Past) autobiographical. (Still in progress.) 



CHARLES DIOEEN& 

Born 1812— Died 1870. 

1. Few men have drawn from their fellow-creatures 
more laughter and more tears than Charles Dickens, the 
author of the Pickwick Papers, of David Copperjield, 
and of Oliver Twist, Probably the tears would not 
have flowed less freely if it had been known that many 
of the incidents that provoked them, though in fiction, 
were really fact. Some of the saddest scenes in Dickens's 
pages were copied from his own early life. 

2. Charles Dickens was bom at Landport, in Portsea, 
on February 7th, 1812. His father, John Dickens, was 
a clerk* in the pay-oflBce of the Royal Navy, and was 
changed from one dockyard to another. He was sta- 
tioned at Portsmouth when his son Charles was bom ; 
and he afterwards spent five years at Chatham. These 
years — from the fourth to the ninth of his age — were 
the happiest in Dickens's boyhood. Among the green 
lanes and the fragrant woods of Kent he learned to love 
the country scenes by which he was surrounded, a love 
which he retained through life. Then, also, " the foun- 
dations of his mind " were laid, in a small library be- 
longing to his father, and containing such books as 
" Roderick Random," " Peregrine Pickle," " The Vicar of 
Wakefield," and " Robinson Crusoe," all of which he de- 
voured greedily, and many times over, and some of which 
he imitated in little nursery stories of his own. 

3. On the settlement of the familj'' in London in 
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1821 Dickens's early trials began. His father had long 
been troubled with money, difficulties ; and now these 
came to a head, and John Dickens became an inmate 
of the Marshalsea Prison,^ just like Micawber in David 
Copperfield and the old father in Little Dorrit. For 
some time afterwards the family suffered terrible hard- 
ships, which keenly" affected Charles, who wait a sickly 
and sensitive boy, and quite unable to play with other 
children of the same age. 

4. When he was ten years old— his father still in 
prison, and his mother's furniture being gradually sold 
to support the family — he was placed as drudge in a 
blacking warehouse in the city, with a wage of six 

1 HanbalMa Prtaon. > priun for the I Dorrit wu doming oul, to ua It he coold 
conflnemunt ol debton Id thit put of Lou- Dnd trsco of th« old pl«e. Be lonnd ■ 
don caUed tha Borough. Dlckem riill 
th« >1W Id ism (Aprll-Msy), while Lii 
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shillings a week. The agony he endured in that place 
— the wretched work, the low companionship, and the 
grinding slavery — burned into his soul a sense of wrong 
and neglect which he never forgot. This misery lasted 
nearly two years. 

5. Then a distant relative died and left John Dickens 
a legacy, which enabled him to quit the Marshalsea. 
Charles continued, however, to attend the blacking ware- 
house, till a violent quarrel arose between his father 
and a member of the firm, and the boy's services were 
mercifully dispensed with. 

6. Dickens spent the next two years at " a classical 
and commercial academy " in Hampstead Road. He did 
not there add largely to his stock of knowledge, and he 
made himself famous chiefly out of class, in connection 
with story-telling and theatricals. After leaving school, 
he spent eighteen months as oflBce-lad to an attorney in 
Gray's Inn. 

7. John Dickens having become a parliamentary 
reporter on the staff of " The Morning Herald," Charles 
was seized with a desire to follow the same calling. He 
very soon made himself master of shorthand, and having 
served for two years as law reporter in an oflBce in 
Doctors' Commons, he entered the " gallery"^ as representa- 
tive of " The True Sun" in 1831, at the age of nineteen. 

8. In the connection thus formed with journalism, 
Etnd through journalism with literature, Charles Dickens 
had now found his true work in life. When he was on 
the threshold of the career in which he became famous, 
he was very nearly flying off* in another direction. He 
had made up his mind to go on the stage, and had actu- 
ally arranged to perform before the manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre with a view to an engagement. When 

1 The gallery, the reporters' gallery of the House of Commons. 
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the day came, he was laid up with a 9evere cold, and 
wrote postponing his application till the next season. 
Before next season came he had made his mark in the 
" gallery," and had been w;ooed and won by literature. ' 

9. His first published piece of original writing ap- 
peared in " The Old Monthly Magazine " for December 
1833. He himself has described how, one evening at 
twilight, he stealthily and with fear and trembling 
dropped the paper into a dark letter-box in a dark oflSce 
up a dark court in Fleet Street, and with what agitation 
he bought and opened the next number of the magazine, 
and actually saw himself in print. " On which occasion," 
he adds, " I walked down to Westminster Hall, and 
turned> into it for half an hour, because my eyes were 
so dimmed with joy and pride that they could not bear 
the street, and were not fit to be seen there." 

10. The paper was the first of those delightful Sketches 
by Boz which were soon afterwards continued in the 
columns of " The Evening Chronicle," and were by-and- 
by collected in two volumes. Not long after the appear- 
ance of the first of the Sketches, Dickens joined the staff 
of " The Morning Chronicle," and very quickly came to 
be recognized as the most expert and accurate reporter 
in the gallery of the House of Commons. 

11. The Sketches by Boz^ attracted a great deal of 
notice, and led to a proposal from a firm of publishers 
which resulted in the famous Pickwick Papers. The 
adventures and misadventures of a party of Cockney 
sportsmen formed the original idea of the book, which 
was intended to be a vehicle for plates to be executed 
by Mr. Seymour, a well-known humorous artist. Traces 
of the original idea are found in the book, especially in 



1 *' Boz " was a childish corruption of the I youngest -brother, when his head was full 
name Moses, applied by Dickens to bis I of " The Vicar of Wakefield." 
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the adventures of Mr. Winkle ; but as the work went 
on its scope widened — the scenes and characters became 
of the first importance, and the illustrations took a 
secondary place. One cause of this was the death of 
Mr. Seymour between the issue of the first and that of 
the second number. His place was taken by Mr. Hablot 
K. Browne^ ("Phiz"), whose name is associated with the 
masterpieces of Dickens's genius. 

12. The success of the Pickwick Papei*8 was immedi- 
ate and great. Every one followed with the deepest 
interest and amusement the fortunes of the kindly old 
bachelor, his three friends, and his attached servant, the 
inimitable Sam Weller — a compound of Cockney slang 
and cool impudence with rich humour and the tenderest 
fidelity. Dickens was at once recognized as a master 
of fiction, and as the possessor of a fund of pure, innocent, 
and sparkling humour. 

13. Pickwick was followed in quick succession by 
Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, The Old Cwinosity Shop, 
and Bamaby Rudge, works which revealed new powers 
in the writer, especially a wonderful command of pathos. 
Probably no creation in the wide range of modem fiction 
ever took such a hold on the heart of a whole nation as 
Little Nell in The Old Curiosity Shop, 

14. Oliver Twist was published in "Bentley's Maga- 
zine," of which Dickens was editor from 1837 till March 
1839. During these early years Dickens worked very 
hard. But he rejoiced in his work and in his growing 
fame, and his writing went on with great zest. The 
one thing that distressed him occasionally was the fact 
that his fame increased much faster than he had ex- 
pected. He had disposed of his works for much less 
than their actual value, and he used to complain that 

1 HaUot K. Browne, a celebrated caricaturist (1815-1882). 
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every one connected with their production was being 
enriched by them except himself. This, however, ap- 
plied only to his earliest works. He took care to cor- 
rect the mistake before long. 

15. A visit to America in 1842 supplied material 
for two new works — Aonerican Notes for General Cir-- 
culation, and Martin Ghuzzlewit, a novel — in both of 
which he dealt very severely with certain peculiar feat- 
ures of Transatlantic life and character. Both books 
were very unpopular in America, and brought on their 
author a great amount of ill-will. Nevertheless, the 
Americans continued to read and to enjoy his books, 
and he gradually recovered their favour by the sheer 
force of his genius. That was clearly shown on the occa- 
sion of his second visit to the States, in 1868. 

16. After a visit to Italy, extending over a year, 
Dickens returned to London to edit a new morning 
paper ("The Daily News"), to which he contributed 
sketches entitled Pictures from Italy. He found the 
work of editor exceedingly irksome, and gave it up in 
less than four months. 

17. He then returned to his favourite field of fiction, 
and that in the form of monthly parts, which had been 
so successful in the case of Pickivick. Dombey and Son, 
the tale of a purse-proud merchant whose every thought 
is centred in business ; David Copperjield, the story of 
the early struggles of a literary man ; and Bleak House, 
founded on the miseries of a suit in Chancery, followed 
one another in brilliant succession, to the delight of 
hundreds or thousands of readers. In David Copper- 
field the author revealed many of the incidents of his 
own early life. Perhaps on that account it was his 
favourite child among the offspring of his genius, and it 
is certainly the finest of his later novels. 
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18. On the conclusion of that work (in 1850), Dickens 
started a weekly periodical, entitled *' Household Words," 
with the view of securing the co-operation of other 
writers, and thus of relieving his own pen. To it he 
contributed A Child/a History of England, giving a 
simple and picturesque view of the national growth and 
fortunes ; and Hard Times, a tale of a strike. His next 
novel was Little Dorrit (1855—57), depicting the touch- 
ing devotion of a young girl to her selfish father, who 
is a prisoner for debt. 

19. In 1859 he gave up "Household Words," and 
started in its place " All the Year Round," of which he 
was sole proprietor. In it he published A Tale of Two 
Cities (London and Paris), filled with the horrors of the 
French Revolution ; and Great Expectations, a story of 
a young man who is enriched by a convict who has made 
a fortune as a sheep-farmer in Australia. 

20. Before this (namely in 1858) Dickens had begun 
those public readings from his own works which added 
so much to his fortune, if not also to his fame. In his 
fondness for these entertainments we may see a return 
of that love of the stage which he had shown in his 
youth. He felt that he had power in acting, and to 
indulge it gave him pleasure. The readings were 
wonderfully successful, both in British and in Ameri- 
can cities. Dickens's latest novels were Our Mutual 
Friend, and The Mystery of Edivin Drood, the latter of 
which was unfinished at his death. 

21. Dickens's charming series of Christmas stories 
began with A Christmas Carol in 1843. It was fol- 
lowed by The Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, The 
Battle of Life, and The Haunted Man and the GhosHs 
Bargain, In later years the annual story took the form 
of a Christmas number of "All the Year Round," of 
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which Dickens was only in part the author. Some of 
these enjoyed wonderful popularity — for example, Some- 
body's Luggage and Mrs, Limper's Lodgings. 

22. In 1856, Dickens purchased the house of Gads 
Hill near Rochester, which he had often admired as a 
child thirty-five years previously. There he spent very 
happily and busily the closing years of his life ; and 
there he died suddenly, while sitting at his desk, on 
June 9, 1870. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

23. The chief aim of Dickens in all his books was to 
reveal what is true and good and lovable in human 
nature, even in its most imgainly and its meanest forms. 
He wrote in the easy, natural, genial style of a man of 
the world. He did not affect the laboured elegance of 
the scholar, or give much heed to the niceties of grammar 
and style. In his serious mood, and especially in his 
earlier works, he sometimes fell into " the sin of grand- 
iloquence or tall-talking."^ In one sense he was a 
master of words : he had a remarkable facility in 
stamping the impression of a character by means of a 
graphic phrase. As a rule, however, he thought much 
less of literary workmanship than of the description of 
character, and of the social wrongs against which he 
waged war. 

24. Dickens's humour, though often overstrained and 
carried to the verge of caricature, has the crowning merit 
of being harmless and pure. Contrasting him in this re- 
spect with the humorists of the previous century, Thack- 
eray said : " I think of these past writers, and of one 
who lives amongst us now, and am grateful for the inno- 
cent laughter and the sweet, unsullied page which the 
author of David Copperfield gives to my children." 

1 See Tbackerfty'i) "Roundabout Paper," De Finibus. 
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SUMHART OF DICKENS'S LIFE AMD WORXa 

Year. Age. 

1812 Bom at Landport, Portsea, Feb. 7th. 

1814... 2... Family removed to London. 

1822... 10... His father imprisoned in the Marshalsea for debt — His mother 
opened a school in Gower Street— Charles placed in a blacking 
warehouse. 

1824.. .12.. .At school (till 1826). 

1827... 15... Clerk in a lawyer's office — Learns shorthand (also in 1828). 

1831 . . . 19 . . . Parliamentary reporter on * ' The True Sun. " 

1833.. .21. ..First of Sketches by Boz appears in "Old Monthly Magazine" 
(December). 

1834... 22... Reporter on "Morning Chronicle." 

1835...23...SA^cA«s by Boz transferred to "Evening Chronicle." 

1836... 24... Collected edition of Sketches by Boz — Marries Catherine Hogarth — 
Begins serial publication of The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club; finished, 1837— Editor of " Bentley's Miscellany." 

1837...25...Publi8he8 Oliver Twist in " Bentley "—Publishes Nicholas Nicidcby 
in monthly parts. 

1840... 28... Begins weekly issue of "Master Humphrey's Clock/' containing 
The Old Curiosity Shop and Bamaby Budge. 

1842 . . . 30 . . . Visit to America. 

1S43... 31... Ajnerican Notes for General Circulation; Martin Chuzziewit; The 
Christmas Card. 

1844...32...2%e Chimes, 

1845...33...1%g Cricket on the Hearth— Visits Italy (till 1846). 

1846... 34... Becomes editor of " Daily News ; " publishes there Pictures from 
Italy — The BatUe of Life — Begins the monthly issue of Dombey 
amd Son. 

1848... 36... Begins the issue of David Copperfleld — Publishes The Haunted 
Man and the GhosVs Bargain. 

1850.. .38.. .Starts "Household Words," weekly. 

1852... 40... Begins Bleak House (1853). 

1853...41...Begms Hard Times in "Household Words" (1854). 

1855...43...Begms Litde Dorrit (1857). 

1856... 44... Removes to Gads Hill Place, near Rochester. 

1858... 46... Begins public readings from his works — He and his wife separate. 

1859... 47... Discontinues "Household Words" — Begins "All the Year 
Round ; " writes in it A Tale of Two Cities. 

1860. .'.48... Begins Great Expectations in his magazine (1861). 

1864.. .52.. .Begins Our Mutual FHend (1865). 

1867... 55... Second visit to America ; readings. 

1870... 58... Begins The Mystery of Edwin Drood (unfinished) — Last public 
reading in March — Dies suddenly, June 9th — Buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 



WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

Born 1811— Died 1863. 

1. Thackeray divided with Dickens the honour of 
being called " first novelist of the day." Each had his 
crowds of admirers. Each strove with the other in a 
fair and generous rivalry in which there was no taint 
of petty jealousy. Each acknowledged how justly the 
applause of the nation, as well as more substantial re- 
wards, had fallen to the lot of his brother-artist. 

2. William Makepeace Thackeray was born in 1811, 
at Calcutta. His father, Richmond Thackeray, was de- 
scended from a good old Yorkshire family, and held 
office in the Civil Service of the East India Company. 
His mother, Anne Beecher, was the daughter of another 
Indian civil servant. She was left a widow in 1816, 
when her son and only child was five years old; and 
then, or very soon afterwards, the boy was sent to 
England. 

3. We have in his own words a glimpse of the voy- 
age : — " Our ship touched at an island on the way home, 
where my black servant took me a walk over rocks and 
hills till we passed a garden where we saw a man 
walking. * That is Bonaparte,' said the black ; * he eats 
three sheep every day, and all the children he can lay 
his hands on.' " One can imagine how the little fingers 
would tighten around the dark hand that held them as 
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the pair hurried back to the ship, and with what looks 
of terror the little white face would glance back to the 
trees amid which the ogre lived 1 

4. The boy was sent early to the famous Charter- 
house School. He was popular with ' his schoolfellows, 
though he had no skill in games, and no taste for them. 
He earned fame, not as a scholar, but as a writer of 
witty satirical verses. When he was eighteen he went 
to Cambridge, and was entered at Trinity College. At 
the university he was known, not as a brilliant classic 
or as a close student, but as a contributor of witty 
trifles to such periodicals as " The Snob" and " The 
Gownsman." 

5. After spending about one year at Cambridge, he 
left the university (of course without a degree) and went 
to Weimar and Paris, where he studied art and became 
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the friend of artists, his purpose at that time being to 
become an artist himself in a pleasant, easy, and trifling 
fashion. He never became great as an artist ; probably 
he. never could have done so ; but his studies in France 
and Germany prepared him, without his knowing it, for 
that other kind of painting— with pen and ink— to 
which his life was afterwards devoted. 

6. When he came of age, in 1832, he inherited a 
fortune which yielded him £500 a-year; but in a year 
or two it was all gone. Some of it was lost in an 
Indian bank that failed ; some of it was lost at cards ; 
but the greater part of it went in an effort to start a 
newspaper. Then it became necessary for him to work 
for a living. It was at this time, too, that he and 
Dickens first met. " I can remember," Thackeray said, 
" when Mr. Dickens was a very young man, and had 
commenced delighting the world with some charming 
humorous works, in covers which were coloured light 
green, and came out once a month, that this young man 
wanted an artist to illustrate his writings ; and I recol- 
lect walking up to his chambers in Furnivall's Inn with 
two or three drawings in my hand, which, strange to 
say, he did not find suitable !" 

7. He then turned to literature, as promising a quicker 
and surer harvest. He began his literary career in the 
pages of " Eraser's Magazine," where his sketches and 
stories generally bore the signature of " Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh." Among his most successful contributions 
were The History of Samuel Titmarsh and the Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, and papers on Paris, afterwards col- 
lected in The Paris Sketch-Book. He also wrote for 
" The New Monthly Magazine," and occasionally for 
" The Times " newspaper. 

8. In 1837 he married Isabella, daughter of Colonel 

(886) 19 
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Matthew Shawe. He derived little happiness from his 
married life. After a few years, his wife's mind failed, 
and it was necessary for her to live apart from her family. 
He had, however, great comfort and joy in his daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom (Anne, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie) 
is a novelist of repute. 

9. About the year 1840 Thackeray began to write 
for " Punch," and his connection with it continued till 
1853, when he withdrew from the staff in consequence 
of the attacks on the Emperor of the French which 
appeared in the paper. His connection with " Punch " 
brought him into close friendship with Douglas Jerrold,^ 
Gilbert A'Becket,^ John Leech,* and other wits of the 
time. The most famous of his contributions to " Punch " 
were The Snob Papers, Jeames's Diary, and The Bal- 
lads of Policeman X, Jearnes's Diary was the history 
of a London flunky who was raised to sudden wealth 
by speculating in railway shares, and who imitated the 
manners and customs of high life, all unconscious of 
the grotesqueness of the effect. The Snob Papers con- 
tain the very essence of Thackeray's philosophy, which 
had for its object to expose the hoUowness, the hypocrisy, 
and the meanness of what is called " society." 

10. His first novel, Vanity Fair, is a ^more elaborate 
sermon preached from the same text. It shows us 
meanness, wickedness, and folly combined with wealth 
and outward respectability. The different parts which 
the head and the heart play in life are shown in the 
contrasted characters of Becky Sharp and Amelia Sedley. 
The former represents intellect without virtue, the latter 
virtue without intellect. It must be admitted that the 



1 Donglas Jarrold, dramatiBt and novel- 
ist ; one of the earliest editors of " Punch." 
(1803-1867.) 

2 Oilbert A'Bedcet, comic writer; one 



of the founders of " Punch." (1811-1856.) 
3 John Leech, humorous artist ; con- 
tributor to "Punch" for many years. 
(1817-1864.) 
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dever adventuress is highly entertaining, while the lov- 
able simpleton is rather insipid. 

11. The publication of Vanity Fair began in 1846, 
and was completed in 1848. As the monthly num- 
bers followed each other, the interest in the book grew 
and extended, and so also did the fame of the writer. 
Before it was completed Thackeray had become one of 
the great writers of the day. • In the opinion of many 
persons Vanity Fair is the greatest novel that this 
century has produced. 

12. Vanity Fair was followed by The History of 
Arthur Pendennis, in 1849-50 ; and that by The His- 
tory of Henry Esmortd, Esq., the most highly finished 
of all his novels, in 1852; The Newcomes, in 1855; 
and The Virginians, a continuation of Esmond, in 1857. 

13. When Thackeray had established his fame by 
the publication of Vanity Fair and Pendennis, he re- 
solved to turn it to account profitably by appearing as 
a public lecturer. He chose as his subject The English 
Humorists of the Eighteenth Century. Six brilliant 
and witty lectures dealing with Pope,^ Swift,^ Addison,^ 
Steele,* Hogarth,^ Goldsmith,® and other stars of the time 
of Queen Anne and the early Georges, attracted large 
ajid fashionable audiences to Willis's Rooms, London, 
where they were first delivered. They were afterwards 
given in the chief cities of Great Britain and in the 
United States before being published in a volume. The 
large profit derived from these lectures induced Thackeray 



1 Pope, Alexander, poet ; author of 
" Essay on Man." (1688-1744.) 

2 Swift, Jonathan, Dean of St. Patrick's, 
essayist; author of "Gulliver's Travels." 
(1667-1744.) 

3 Addison, Joseph, essayist ; chief writer 
In " The Spectator." (1672-1719.) 

4 Steele, Richard, essayist. Wrote in 



"The Tatler" and "The Spectator." 
(1676-1729.) 

SHogartli, William, painter, satirist, 
and humorist (1697-1764.) 

6 Goldfmlth, Oliver, poet, novelist, and 
essayist; author of "The Vicar of Wake- 
field." (1728-1774.) See the Second Period 
of this volume, p. 160. 
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to undertake a second series in 1856. The subject of 
that series was The Four Georges — that is, the four 
kings so named of the House of Hanover. The lec- 
tures were delivered first in America and afterwards 
at home, and they proved even more successful than the 
former ones. 

* 

14. In 1857 Thackeray tried to enter Parliament as 
member for Cambridge, but was beaten. His friends 
did not much regret his defeat. He never could have 
been so great a figure in politics as he had become in 
literature ; and in literature there was still good work to 
be done oy him. That was immediately proved by the 
publication of The Virginians, which began in Novem- 
ber 1857, and extended over the next two years. 

15. Before The Virginians was finished the " Comhill 
Magazine " was set afloat, with Thackeray as its captain 
(Jan. 1860); and it achieved a success such as no maga- 
zine had ever experienced before. Thackeray's own con- 
tributions to it were two novels — Lovel the Widower and 
The Adventures of Philip — his lectures on TTie Four 
Georges, and a series of chatty, genial, but often sar- 
castic Roundabout Papers. He continued to edit the 
" Comhill " for a little over two years, and retired in 
March 1862. 

16. Thackeray died suddenly on Christmas eve 1863, 
in the fifty-third year of his age. At the time of his 
death he was engaged on a new novel, Denis Duval, 
of which four portions appeared in the " Cornhill Maga- 
zine" for 1864. 

17. Thackeray was by no means industrious or 
methodical. He wrote when he felt inclined, and he 
took life easily on the whole. Considering his nature 
in these respects, the amount of splendid work he did 
in his short life is quite remarkable. The explanation 
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of that may be found in the fact that he seldom put 
pressure on himself — he never wrote " under compul- 
sion." His writing, being spontaneous,^ flowed freely 
and in a copious stream. 

18. His language is fresh, direct, and idiomatic En- 
glish, coloured with a tinge of slang, which, however, 
never descended to vulgarity. He talks to his readers 
out of his pleasant pages with a playful, genial artless- 
ness, which sometimes changes suddenly to a shower of 
sharp satiric strokes. His greatest power lies in por- 
trajdng human nature as it is. He paints men ^and 
women with all their faults and foibles, as well as 
their modest virtues. He has been called a cynic, a 

' preacher of vanities, and heartless. He certainly uttered 
many unpleasant truths in his time, and cast down many 
cherished idols ; and the man who performs these tasks 
is seldom a favourite. The fact remains that in his own 
nature and in private life Thackeray was one of the 
simplest, tenderest, and most generous of men. 

19. Thackeray illustrated most of his novels with his 
own pencil. His pictures, though very far from fault- 
less as works of art, show the same tendency to teach 
by apparent fun-making, the same delicate irony and 
sparkling banter, and the same dislike of things formal, 
as pervade the text of his stories. 

20. Thackeray and Dickens have often been com- 
pared — or rather contrasted ; for no two men in the same 
calling ever diflfered more strongly from each other. 
Yet there were in their outward careers certain points 
of similarity. They both published their novels in 
monthly parts ; both were journalists ; both became 
public lecturers or readers both in Europe and in 
America ; and both became editors of popular maga- 



1 spontaneous, of one's free will : voluntary. 
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zines. There, however, the similarities end. In their 
aims and their methods they were entirely different. 
Dickens began by working out a plot, and afterwards 
fitted his characters and incidents into it. With 
Thackeray the plot was of little importance. The 
interest of his novels centres in the realizing and 
working out of certain types of character, all of which 
are drawn with firmness and force and keen insight 
into human nature. Mr. TroUope tells us that Thack- 
eray began Vanity Fair with a fixed purpose " that as 
the central character with Dickens had always been 

made beautiful with unnatural virtue, so should his 

centre of interest be in every respect abnormally bad."^ 
Dickens depicted life in London among the middle and 
the lowest classes; Thackeray took as his field the 
upper classes and the West End. Dickens's aim was 
to show how much good there might be in human 
nature in its lowest forms ; Thackeray's was to show 
that there was much evil in its highest specimens. 



SUMMABT OF THACKERAT^ LIFE AND WORKS. 

Yeiir. Age. 

1811 Bom July 18, at Calcutta — Father, Richmond Thackeray; 

mother, Amie Beecher. 

1816... 5... His father dies — He is brought home from India. 

1822... 11... Is sent to Charter-house School. 

1829.. .18.. .Goes to Trmity College, Cambridge— Writes in "The Snob" and 
"The Gownsman." 

1830... 19... Leaves Cambridge, goes to Paris and Weimar. 

1832... 21... Inherits a fortune yielding £500 a-year. 

1833... 22... Writes in "The National Standard and Journal of Literature, 
etc." — Loses most of his fortune in that paper and "The Con- 
stitutional." 

1835... 24... Offer to illustrate Dickens's Pickwick declined — Writes for 
"Eraser's Magazine." 

1837... 26... Marries Isabella Shawe— Writes for "The New Monthly"— Be- 
gins The Yellowplush Correspondence in " Eraser " (1838). 

1 Abnormally bad, bad beyond the rule, or the usual degree. 
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Tear. Age. 

1839... 28... Resides in Paris. 

1840. ..29.. .Publishes The Paris Sketch-Book^ 2 vols. — Writes article on George 
Cruickahank in " Westminster Review ; " and A Shabby Genteel 
Story in "Fraser." 

1841...30...Comtc Taies and Sketches, 2 vols. — The History of Samuel Titmarsh 
and ike Great Hogg arty Diamond in " Fraser." 

1843...32...2%e Irish Sketch-Book, 2 vols. 

1844...33... Writes regularly for " Punch." 

1845... 34.. .Jcames'« Diary m "Punch." 

1846...35...2%e Snobs of England in" Punch "—i\rotea of a Journey from Comhill 
to Grand Cairo. 

1847... 36... Begins Vanity Fair in monthly numbers (1848). 

1848... 37... -Bow Street Ballads, by Policeman X, in "Punch "—Begins The His- 
tory of Arthur Pendennis in number? (1850) — The Book of Snobs. 

1849... 38... He has a severe fever — His wife loses her reason, and is separated 
from her family. 

1851... 40... Lectures on TJie English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century in 
England and Scotland. 

1852.. .41. ..Lectures in the United States — Esmond: A Story of Queen Anne's 
Reign, 3 vols. 

1853... 42... Publishes The English Humorists — Begins The Newcomes in num- 
bers (1855)— Withdraws from " Punch." 

1854... 43... Article on Joh/n Leech in "Quarterly Review." 

1856... 45... Lectures on The Four Georges in America, afterwards at home. 

1857... 46... Stands for Oxford, and is defeated— Begins The Virginians in 
numbers (1859). 

I860.. .49.. .Edits the " Comhill Magazine "—Writes m it Lovel the Widower, 
and begins Roundabout Papers. 

1861. ..50.. .Publishes The Four Georges in "Comhill;" also begins there The 
Adventures of Philip on his Way through the World (1862). 

1863... 52... Writes last Rou/ndabout Paper (November) — Begins Denis Duval ; 
writes only four parts (published in "Cornhill" 1864) — Dies sud- 
denly, December 24th. 



LORD TENNYSON. 

B0BNI809. 

1. A Lincolnshire clergyman — the Rev. G. C. Tenny- 
son, Rector of Somersby — had three sons, Frederick, 
Charles, and Alfred. All have written poetry; but 
the third was the greatest of the three, and became 
Poet-Laureate of England. Alfred Tennyson was bom 
in his father's parsonage at Somersby in 1809. His 
mother was a daughter of the Rev. Stephen Fytche. 

2. Tennyson's career as a poet may be said to have 
begun in 1829, when, as an undergraduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he gained the Chancellor's gold medal 
for a poem in English blank-verse, the subject being 
Tirribuctoo. About the same time he joined his brother 
Charles in the publication of a small volume of verse, 
entitled Poems by Two Brothers, In 1830, a modest 
volume was published in London with the title, Poems, 
chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyson, in which such pieces 
as Mariana in the Moated Grange, Claribel, and 2%e 
Ballad of Oriana, showed that a minstrel of brilliant 
promise had begun to tune his lyre. 

3. The volume was coldly received, but that did not 
prevent Tennyson from publishing a second volume in 
1833, containing, besides revised versions of some former 
poems, many new ones. The critics saw in this volume 
a striking advance both in thought and in style, lii 
such lines as these, from Lady Clara Vere de Vere, — 
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" Howe'er it be, it seems to mo 
'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood," — 

men saw poetry lending itself to the ennobling of the 
democratic tendencies of the age. Many who then read 
for the first time The Lotus Eaters, The MUler'a Daughter, 
and The Qiteen of the May, felt that a new spring of 
poetic thought had burst forth to gladden the dreary 
paths of every-day life. 

4. The second volume, however, was not received by 
the public with much more favour than the first, and 
the poet published no more books for nine years. But 
these were not idle years. In the course of them he 
wrote many poems that are now famous, including Lockr 
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ley Holly Dora, and The Garde'iier'a Daughter. Some of 
them — as Moii;e d* Arthur and Sir Galahad — showed 
that Tennyson's mind was already turning toward the 
chivalrous and feudal times of old England, which 
yielded in after years material for his greatest work 
— The Idylls of tlte King. 

5. Dora is a simple story of rural domestic life, told 
in blank-verse, yet there is not felt to be anything dis- 
cordant in the setting of the homely tale to the heroic 
measure of English poetry. The reason of that probably 
is that there is a tragic element in the story — the death 
of William, the farmer's son, followed in the end by the 
remorse of the hard and tyrannical father. The story 
thus opens : — 

" With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son, 
And she his niece. He often looked at them, 
And often thought, * I'll make them man and wifa' 
Now Dora felt her uncle's will in all, 
And yearned towards William ; but the youth, because 
He had been always with her in the house, 
Thought not of Dora." 

6. To spite his father, William marries a labourer's 
daughter, Mary Morrison. He falls into poverty and 
dies, leaving a little son. Old Allan adopts the boy, but 
quarrels with Dora for taking Mary's part. The innocent 
ways of the child soften the old man's heart, and at last 
he is reconciled both to Dora and to Mary. The closing 
touch is fine : — 

" So those four abode 
Within one house together ; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her deatL" 
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7. In 1842 Tennyson's long silence was broken, and 
two volumes were given to the world, containing, besides 
the poems previously published, those mentioned above, 
and many others of remarkable beauty and sweetness. 
Then, too, their author won the victory for which he 
had waited so long and had worked so patiently. Tenny- 
son was universally acknowledged to be the first poet of 
his time. The qualities by which these poems won their 
popularity were depth of feeling, purity of sentiment, 
brilliant fancy, and perfect sweetness of versification. 

8. His next work was published in 1847. It was a 
fanciful poem of the epic class, written in blank-verse, 
and entitled The Princess, a Medley, It was a playful 
satire on the claim of women to enjoy the same kind of 
education as men, and to follow the same professions. 
The Princess Ida founds a university for women, and 
makes herself its head, — 

" With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair." 

But her belief in this mission yields to the gentle influ- 
ences of love. As she moves about the sickroom of her 
wounded lover, she discovers that home duties are a fitter 
study for her sex than mathematics and chemistry. A 
delicate and charming playfulness runs through every 
page; and many of the lyrics scattered through the 
poem are exquisitely musical. But it completely failed 
to stay the movement which it was intended to ridicule. 
Since it was written, the higher education of women 
has made great progress. Women have been admitted 
to several of the imiversities and to the medical pro- 
fession. 

9. Here is an example of the lyrics in TJie PHn- 
ceaa: — 
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*^ The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying -- 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying." 

10. In Memoriam — a tribute to the memory of Ar- 
thur Henry Hallam,^ the poet's bosom friend at college, 
who died at Vienna in 1833 — was published in 1850, 
but the poems composing it (one hundred and thirty- 
one in number, with a prologue and an epilogue) had 
been written at intervals during the intervening yeara 
The poems describe the various moods through which 
the sorrowing survivor passes — from despairing anguish 
to quiet and grave resignation. All are written in eight- 
syllabled verse, arranged in stanzas of four lines, with 
a change in the usual order of the rhymes. 

11. Here are the first and last stanzas of a well- 
known lyric from this poem, in which the poet wel- 
comes the New Year in a hopeful spirit, "forgetting 
the things that are behind," and looking forward to a 
brighter and truer future : — 

" Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky. 
The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wijd bells, and let him die. 

1* *P Tn ^r 

*' Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land. 
Ring in the Christ that is to be." 



1 Arthur Henry Hallam, eldest son of 
Henry Hallam, author of " The Constitu- 
tional History of England." He was aged 



twenty-ttro when he died. The father died 
in 1859. 
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This volume greatly increased Tennyson's fame. In depth 
of thought and strength of pathos the poem is one of the 
finest the century has produced, and in the opinion of 
many it is his best work. 

12. When the office of Poet-Laureate became vacant 
by the death of Wordsworth, Tennyson was in 1851 
selected as his successor, and the fitness of the appoint- 
ment was universally recognized. He has written many 
poems in his official capacity. The most famous of 
these are his Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton (1852), the stirring Charge of the Six Hundred 
(1854), the Welcome to Alexandra (1863), and the 
Dedication of the Idylls of the King to the memory of 
the Prince Consort. 

13. The Wellington Ode, which was published in the 
London newspapers on the morning of the Duke's 
funeral day — November 18th, 1852 — opens with these 
striking lines : — 

" Bury the Great Duke 

With an empire's lamentation, 
Let us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
Mourning when their leaders fall, 
Warriors carry the warrior's pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall." 

The poem contains other memorable lines, such as — 

" Not once or twice in our rough island story. 
The path of duty weis the way to glory." 

Wellington is hailed as — 

" The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute."' 
Nelson is described as — 

" The greatest sailor since our world began.'' 
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14. The Welcome to Alexandra^ Princess of Wales, 
on her marriage in March 1863, opens with a very apt 
historical reference : — 

" Sea-Kings* daughter from over the sea, 

Alexandra ! 
Saxon and Norman and Dane are we ; 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra ! " 

■ 

15. Tennyson published Maud and other Poems in 
1855. Maud was the least popular of his longer 
poems. It is a wild vision of love and war, and it has 
an ill-humoured and unhappy tone, which repels the 
ordinary reader ; yet it is deemed by some good critics 
his strongest piece of work, and the lyrics scattered 
through it are superb. Four years later, the poet pub- 
lished The Idylls of the King, forming the first part of 
an epic, of which King Arthur is the hero, and which is 
undoubtedly his greatest work. 

16. In four separate poems, he pictures for us Enid 
riding in her faded silk before her cruel lord ; the sweet 
and faithful Elaine gazing tenderly on the shield of her 
absent knight; the crafty Vivien weaving her spells 
around the old wizard Merlin ; and Ouinsvere, the guilty 
queen, lying in an agony of remorse at the feet of 
Arthur, while the noble forgiveness of the injured king 
and his sad farewell pierce her to the heart. The fine 
polish and sweetly- varied music of the blank-verse in 
which the poems are written show Tennyson to be a 
master of that noblest form of English metre. 

17. Another portion of the Arthurian epic was pub- 
lished in 1869, with the title of The Holy Orail ; and 
three years later the Eound Table series was completed 
by the publication of The Last Tournament and Gareth 
and Lynette. 
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18. In 1864 appeared Enoch Arden, a touching 
domestic poem resembling in its story "Auld Robin 
Gray,"^ together with Aylmer's Field, and some minor 
poems, of which the chief were Tithonus and The 
Northern Farmer, Of the last-named poem there are 
two parts — " old style " and *' new style." In both, the 
Lincolnshire dialect is used with excellent effect. The 
old farmer thus addresses his son : — 

" Me an' thy muther, Sammy, 'as bean a-talkin' o' thee ; 
Thou's been talkin' to muther, an' she bean a-tellin' it me. 
Thou'll not marry for munny — thou's sweet upo' parson's 

lass — 
Noa — thou'll marry for luvv — an' we boath on us thinks tha 



an ass. 



» 



19. Since the completion of his great epic, Tennyson 
has added many pearls to his laureate crown, and much 
of his latest work will rank with his best. There are 
few finer ballads in the language than The Revenge, a 
Ballad of the Fleet, describing how Sir Richard Gren- 
ville fought the whole Spanish fleet with one little ship 
— " the fight of the one and the fifty-three." Mention 
may also be made of The Dead Prophet, the noble Lines 
to Virgil, and a grim indictment of the moral inconsist- 
encies of the age, entitled Vastness, published in 1885. 

20. In his later years Tennyson has turned his atten- 
tion to dramatic poetry. His Queen Mary, Harold, and 
Bechet, show skill in delineating character and great 
power over the emotions ; but they are deficient in inci- 
dent, and are, on the whole, better adapted for the study 
than for the stage. 

21. The University of Oxford recognized Mr. Tenny- 



1 Auld Robin Oray, a ballad by Lady 
Anne Barnard. (1750-1825.) Its story is 
that of a sailor who is supposed to have 



died at sea in the wreck of his ship, but 
who comes home to find his sweetheart 
married to an old man. 
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son's merit in 1855 by conferring on him the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law. Soon afterwards the Fellows of 
his own college — Trinity College, Cambridge — ^placed a 
bust of him in the vestibule of their library; and in 
1869 they made him an Honorary Fellow of the college. 
In 1883 Mr. Tennyson was raised to the peerage, with 
the title of Baron Tennyson d'Eyncourt. 



' SUMU ART OF TENHTSOM'8 LIFE AMD WORK& 

Tettr. Age. 

1809 Bom at Somersby, Lincolnshire. 

1827.. .18.. .Goes to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

1829... 20... Gains the Chancellor's gold medal for a poem, Timbitctoo — Publi- 
cation of Poems by Two Brothers, 

1830... 21... Poenu, chi^y Lyrical. 

1833... 24... Second volume of Poems, containing The Lottu Eaters, The 
MiUer^s Daughter ^ The Queen of the May^ etc. 

1842... 33.. .PoeiiM, in 2 vols., containing Lockdey Hall, Dora, and Morte 
dHArihwr, 

1847...38...TAC Princess, a Medley. 

1860... 41... /n Memoriam—'Dea.th of Wordsworth. 

1851.. .42... Made Poet-Laureate. 

1852...43...0d€ on the Death of the Duke of WelUnffton. 

1855... 46... i(fau<2, and Other Poems— D.CL., Oxford. 

1859...50...7%c Idylls of the King. 

1864.... 55... .Knoc^ Arden — The Northern Farmer, etc. 

1869.. .60... Publication of "Concordance to the Entire Works of Alfred 
Tennyson " — The Holy Grail — Honorary Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

1870...61...2'A€ Window, or the Song of the Wrens. 

1872... 63... G^are^A and Lynette, and The Last Tournament. 

1875...66...Qw€cn Mary (drama), acted at the Lyceiun Theatre in 1876. 

1876... 67... JSToroid (drama). 

1879...70...£ccA^ (drama)— 7%<? Lover's Tale— The Revenge, a Ballad of the 
Fleet — The Cup (drama). 

1883.. .74.. .Made Baron Tennyson d'Eyncourt— Collected Edition of Poems 
published. 

1884 . . . 75 . . . The Cup and the Falcon. 

lS85...76...Vastne88. 

18S7... 78. ..Jubilee Ode. 

1889... 80... Demeter, and Other Poems. 
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Born 1812. 

1. Tennyson and Browning have been compared and 
contrasted as often as Dickens and Thackeray. The two 
poets differ as much in their aims and their styles as 
the two novelists, but that does not prevent them from 
warmly appreciating each other's works. As to form, 
the chief features of Tennyson's poetry are beauty and 
sweetness; those of Browning's are ruggedness and 
strength. Tennyson's thought is profuse but clear; 
Browning's is condensed, and obscure to a fault. 

2. Mr. Browning's was an uneventful life. He was 
bom at Camberwell, Surrey, in 1812, and was educated 
at the University of London. 

3. His first important work was Paracelsus, published 
in 1836. It is a deeply thoughtful poem, describing 
the strivings of a soul after hidden knowledge and 
power. The poem was praised by a few thoughtful 
readers, but most persons were puzzled and repelled by 
its obscurity and its jolting rhythm. Browning then 
turned to the drama as affording the best medium for 
the exhibition and working out of character. His 
tragedy of Strafford was produced in 1837, with Mac- 
ready in the chief character, but it proved a failure. 

4. The poet went to Italy in 1841, and resided there 
for several years. The study of Italian history, litera- 
ture, and art, in which he there engaged, coloured all 
his later works. One of the first fruits of that study 
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was the poem Sordello — the most difficult to understand 
of all his works. A critic once said of that poem : " I 
have read Sordello, and there are only two lines in the 
volume which are intelligible, the first and the last, — 

' Who wills m&y hear Sordelto's story told ; ' 
' Who wills haa heard Sordello's story told,' — 

and these are not true !" 

5. Next came Pippa Passes, a fantastic poem in 
dramatic form, which was received with more favour 
than any of his previous works. By some, indeed, it 
is considered his most perfect creation. Pippa is a 
factory girl who passes the chief persons in the drama 
at critical moments, and thus exercises an influence on 
their fates, of which she is not aware, 
. 6. A new tragedy, A Blot in the 'Scutcheon, was 
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brought out at Drury Lane in 1843. It is a beautiful 
story, powerfully worked out, and as put on the stage, 
it proved the most successful, as for that purpose it is 
certainly the best, of the author's dramas. Another 
that possesses great merit is KiTig Victor and King 
Charles, 

7. In 1846 Browning married Elizabeth Barrett, the 
poetess, well known as the author of " Aurora Leigh " 
and " The Cry of the Children ; " and they made Flor- 
ence their home till the death of the latter in 1861. 

8. The first work of Browning's that secured for him 
general recognition as a leading poet was Men and 
WoTnen, published in 1855. His fame was further 
enhanced by his Dramatic Lyrics, his Dramatic Ro- 
mances, and his Dramatis Personce, Some of his bal- 
lads are full of spirit and fire, and are also free from 
those obscurities which repel readers from his greater 
poems. Such, for example, are How they brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix, The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, and Herv^ Riel, 

9. In the Pied Piper — which is a true ballad, a 
song that tells a story — Browning's quaint fancies and 
uncouth rhymes are employed most successfully in the 
production of humorous effects. He uses such rhymes as 
" council " and " gown sell ; " " Doom's tone " and " tomb- 
stone;" " pickle-tub boards " and "conserve-cupboards;" 
" silence " and " mile hence ; " " by psaltery " and " dry- 
saltery;" "puncheon" and "sun shone;" "Hamelin" 
and -" camel in ; " " from mice " and " promise." 

10. The story is that the people of Hamelin suffered 
dreadfully from a plague of rats which they could by 
no means get rid of. 

" They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
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And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks' own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hat&" 

11. The Pied Piper offers to charm the rats away 
from the town with his pipe, if the Corporation will 
give him one thousand guilders. The Mayor would 
gladly give him fifty thousand to be rid of the nuisance. 
He begins to play, whereupon all the rats in the town 
rush out of their holes and follow him ; and he leads 
them into the river Weser, where they are all drowned, 
to the great relief and joy of the Hamelin people. But 
when the Piper asks for his thousand guilders, the Mayor 
offers him fifty. The Piper declines this, adding that 

*' Folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion." 

The Mayor is indignant, and abuses the Piper. He 

says, — 

" You threaten us, fellow ? Do your worst, 
Blow your pipe there, till you burst ! " 

1 2. The Piper again puts his pipe to his lips. No 
sooner has he begun to play than 

" Out came the children running. 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, * 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter." 

13. He then leads the children to a cavern which 
opens in a mountain-side as he approaches, and there 

hey disappear — all but one, a cripple, who survived to 
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tell what the Piper had said to the children. The moral 
is : when we have made a promise, we ought to kefep it, 
else the consequences may be serious. 

14. Every one knows the cantering, galloping rhythm 
of Good News froTn Ghent — how one fancies one hears 
the clatter of the horse-hoofs on the hard ground — 

" I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three : 

* Good speed !' cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 

* Speed !' echoed the wall to us galloping through : 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest. 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast." 

15. The Breton Sailor, Herv4 Riel, is a stirring 
ballad, full of life, action, and fire, but also rich in the 
display of character. It tells how, after the Battle of 
La Hogue,^ the retreating French fleet was saved from 
falling into the hands of the English by the boldness of 
a simple Breton sailor. He steered the fleet into St. 
Malo Harbour, through a narrow channel which the 
pilots of the place declared to be impassable. The crisis 
of the story is thus described : — 

" See the noble fellow's face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound" 

The rest follow in a flock : — 

" Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that gratis the 
ground. 
Not a spar that comes to grief ! 



1 The Battle of La Hogue was fought 
May 19, 1692, between the French fleet 
nnder Admiral TonnHUe and the English 
under Admiral BussolL The French were 



utterly routed, with the loss of 16 men-of- 
war. The victory prevented an invasion 
of England. In point of fact, the largest 
French ships took refuge at Cherbourg. 
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The peril, see, is past, — 

All are harboured to the last ; 

And just as Herve Riel hollas ^ Anchor ! * — sure as fate, 

Up the English come — too late ! " ^ 

16. The most elaborate of all Browning's poems is 
The Ring and the Book, published in four volumes in 
1868. It is the story of a Roman murder told in ten 
different soliloquies by the leading actors in the drama. 
The Book is the contemporary record of the murder, 
f oimd by the poet on a book-stall in Florence ; and the 
Ring is the circle of narrative and character-drawing 
with which the poet surrounds it. One of the chief 
aims of the poem is to show how difficult it is to prove 
matters of fact even from the evidence of eye-witnesses. 
It would be a serious undertaking to read twenty thou- 
sand lines of blank-verse in order to reach that truth, if 
the reader's interest were not sustained by the dramatic 
power of the successive presentations. 

17. Browning's later works are Balau8tion*8 Adven- 
ture, including a Transcript from Euripides; Fijlne 
at the Fair; Red Cotton Night-Cap Country; Aris- 
tophanes* Apology, or the Last Adventure of Balaus- 
tion ; The Inn Album ; and La Saisiaz — the Two Poets 
of Croisic. These, like Browning's other poems, are 
marked by masculine strength, keen insight into character, 
fondness for grotesque imagery and for rugged and un- 
gainly verse, and marvellous power of condensed ex- 
pression. In respect of the last quality, Browning goes 
nearer to Milton than any other English poet. 

18. Browning's readers and admirers have greatly- 
increased in recent years, and " Browning Clubs," for the 
study of the poet's works, have been formed in several 

1 Too late. Note the touch of humour In this picture of the baffled English. 
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cities ; but his poems appeal only to thoughtful minds 
and they are not likely ever to be popular in the sense 
of being read by the masses. Mr. Browning was an 
Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, a D.C.L. of 
Oxford, and an LL.D. of Cambridge and Edinburgh 
Universities. His last volume, entitled Asolanda; or, 
Facts and Fancies^ was published December 11th, 1889. 
He died at Venice the next day — December 12 th. He 
was buried in Poets' Comer, Westminster Abbey. 



SUMlllARY OF BROWNING'S LIFE AND WORKS. 

Year. Age. 

1812 Bom at Camberwell, Surrey — Educated at London University. 

1833... 21.. .PawWne. 

1886. . .24 . . .ParacelstLS. 

1S37... 25... Strafford (drama), played at London. 

1841...29...Groes to Italy to reside — Sordello. 

18^... SO... Bells cmd Pomegranates (till 1844), containing Pippa Passes. 

1843... 31... A Blot in the ^Scutcheon (drama), played at Drury Lane with 

success — KiTig Victor and King Charles (drama). 
1846... 34... Marries Elizabeth Barrett, the poetess — They live in Florence. 
1855... 43... 3fcw and Women. 
1861... 49... Death of Mrs. Browning. 
l^i... 52... Dramatis Personce. 
1868...56...2%-c Evng and the Book, 4 vols. 

1S71... 59... BaZaustion^s AdverUure, including a Transcript from Euripides. 
1S72... 60... Fifine at the Fair. 
1873.. .61. ../fed Cotton Night-Cap Country. 
1S75...GS... Aristophanes^ Apology; or. The Last Adventure of Balaustion— The 

Inn Album— H.onoT&iy Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
1879...67...LL.D., Cambridge. 
1882...70...D.C.L., Oxford. 
1884...72...LL.D., Edinburgh. 
1^9... 77... A solamda; or. Facts and Fancies — Died at Venice, December 12. 
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THOMAS HOOD. 

Born 1798— Died 1845. 

Thomas Hood was bom in London in 1798. He was ap- 
prenticed to an uncle who was an engraver, but his bent for 
literature led him into newspaper and magazine work. In 1821 
he became sub-editor of the ** London Magazine," and thus was 
associated with Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, Procter, and other well- 
known authors. He wrote many works, both humorous and 
pathetic. Among the best known are Whims and OdditieSj 
TJie Comic Annual^ and Hood^a Onm. The Song of live Shirt 
is one of the most pathetic poems in the language. It was the 
means of calling public attention to the cruel slavery endured 
by the needlewomen of London. Hood died in London in 1845. 



JAMES SHEEIDAN ENOWLES. 

Born 1784— Died 1862. 

Sheridan Knowles may be taken as the representative of the 
popular drama of the nineteenth century. He was born in 
1784 at Cork. He was both a dramatist and an actor. His 
best plays are Virginius, Caius Gracchus, William Tell, Alfred 
the Great, and The ffuncJd>a>ck, In later life he became a 
Baptist preacher. He died at Torquay in 1862. 



ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

Born 1809— Died 1861. 

Elizabeth Barrett was bom in 1809 in Herefordshire, where 
her father had a country residence. She was a very clever 
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child, writing much at ten years of age, and gaining a com- 
mand of many languages, including Greek and Latin. Her 
poems were published in a volume in 1844. In 1846 she married 
Robert Browning the poet. The rest of her life was spent in 
Italy. She died at Florence in 1861. Her chief poems are 
Aurora Leigh, a story of modem life ; and Casa Guidi Win- 
dows, reflections on Italian politics. The Cry of the Children is 
one of the simplest and most powerful of her poems. It is a 
plea for the young children employed in factories and in coal 
mines, before laws were passed fixing an age at which that 
could be done. As in the case of Hood's " Song of the Shirt," 
the publication of the poem called attention to the question, 
and was helpful in getting the law altered. 



EDWARD BULWEB, LOBD L7TT0N. 

Born 1805— Died 1873. 

Lord Lytton, better known as Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
was one of the most voluminous and most versatile authors of 
his day. He was a novelist, a poet, a dramatist, a historian, 
an essayist, and a political orator. He was bom in 1805, was 
made a baronet in 1838, and a peer in 1866, and he died in 
1873. His best novel is The Caoctons; his best drama, Riche- 
lieu; his best poem, Kirt^g Arthur; and his best historical work, 
Atliens, its Rise and FaU, 



GEORGE ELIOT (MARL/LN EVANS). 
BoBN 1819— Died 1880. 

George Eliot was probably the most highly cultured English- 
woman of the nineteenth century, and she was certainly one of 
its greatest writers, as novelist, essayist, and poet She was 
bom in 1819, in Warwickshire. George Eliot wai^ the name 
under which she wrote, but her real name was Marian Evar 
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The publication of Adam Bede in 1859 stamped her at once as 
a great novelist. Her other books were The Mill on the Floss, 
Silas Mamer^ Bomola, Felix Holt the EadiccU, MidcUefnarch, 
Daniel Deronda^ and The Spanish Gipsy, a dramatic poem. 
She died in 1880. 



SIB ABTHUB HELPa 

Born 1814— Died 1875. 

Sir Arthur Helps was one of the most thoughtful and most 
highly cultured writers of the present century. Ruskin, who 
has owned his indebtedness to him, describes him as a writer 
of •* beautiful and quiet English." He was bom in 1814, was 
educated at Cambridge, was appointed as Clerk to the Privy 
Council in 1859, and died in 1875. He wrote several historical 
works, treating of the conquest of the New World, several 
dramas, and several volumes of essays. The work by which he 
is best known is Friends in Council, a series of readings and 
essays, with conversations thereon. 



OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEa 

Born 1809. 

Wendell Holmes became famous as a physician and surgeon 
before he was known to the public as a man of letters. Born 
in 1809 at Cambridge, Massachusetts, he received all his early 
education there, and graduated at Harvard. He studied medi- 
cine in Europe for three years, chiefly at Paris. He became 
professor of anatomy and physiology in Dartmouth College in 
1838, and in Harvard in 1847. He early began to write poetry, 
but the volumes published in 1836, and at intervals thereafter, 
did not extend his fame much beyond the circle of his friends. 
The publication of a series of light, fanciful, and humorous 
papers in the "Atlantic Monthly" in 1857, with the title The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, made Holmes's reputation in 
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the Old World as well as in the New. The Professor and the 
Poet followed, and were quite as successful. Dr. Holmes is 
the author of several novels remarkable for their insight into 
character, and their quiet, chaste styla Of these the best are 
Ehie Venner and A Mortal Antipathy, 



ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAEE. 

Born 1811. 

Mr. Kinglake was born in 1811, and was educated at Eton 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was called to the bar 
in 1837, but retired from the profession in 1856. His first 
book was an account of his travels in the East, entitled JEothen, 
and it was exceedingly popular. For ten years after 1857, he 
sat in the House of Commons as member for Bridgewater. The 
first volume of his chief work. The Invasion of the Crimeay was 
published in 1863. The seventh and eighth volumes, complet- 
ing the work, were issued in 1887. It is an exhaustive and 
brilliantly written history. The author warmly defends Lord 
Raglan, and condemns severely the character and the policy of 
the Emperor Napoleon the Third. The work gave great offence 
at the French Court. 



JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

Born 1818. 

Mr. Froude was born in 1818 in Devonshire, his father be- 
ing Archdeacon of Totnes. He was educated at Westminster 
School and at Oxford University, where he graduated in 1840, 
and two years later was made a FeUow of Exeter CoUege. For 
some years he wrote regularly in "Fraser's Magazine" and 
" The Westminster Review." His chief work is A History of 
England from the Fad of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada^ in twelve volumes, published between 1856 and 1870. 
A leading feature of the work is its elaborate defence of 
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character of Henry the Eighth. He has also published a col- 
lection of essays, entitled, SJwrt Studies on Great Subjects, and 
a work on Ireland in three volumes, entitled, Tfie English in 
Ireland in the EighteenUh Century. Mr. Froude was chosen 
by Mr. Carlyle to be his literary executor. 



JOHN T7NDALL. 

Born 1820. 

Mr. Tyndall was born near Carlow in Ireland in 1820. He 
is one of the foremost men of science of the day. He has writ- 
ten on Glaciers^ on Mountaineering^ on Heat, on Electricity, on 
Lights on The Forms of Water, and on many other subjects. 



EDWABD AUGUSTUS FBEEMAN. 

BoBN 1823. 

Mr. Freeman, one of the foremost of living historians, was 
born in 1823, in Staffordshire. He was educated at Oxford. 
He has written much on historical and architectural subjects. 
His chief work is the History oftJie Norman Conqusst, in five 
volumes (1867-76). He has also written The Reign of William 
Rufus (1882), Old English History, and a General Sketch of 
Europea/a History for schools. 



HENBT HART MILMAN. 

BoEN 1791— Died 1868. 

Dr. Milman was born in London in 1791, and was educated 

at Oxford, where he graduated in 1813. His university career 

was unusually brilliant He thrice gained the Chancellor's 

Prize for an English poem. In 1821 he was elected Professor 

^ Poetry at Oxford. Having entered the Church, he rose to 
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be Canon of Westminster, and finally Dean of St. Paul's. He 
was distinguished both as a poet and as a historian. He wrote 
several dramas — Fazio, The Fall of Jerusalem, The Martyr of 
Antioch, and Behhazzar. His historical works included A His- 
tory of the Jews and The History of Latin Christianity, the 
latter of which is his greatest work. He died in 1868. 



HUGH MILLER. 

Born 1802— Died 1856. 

Hugh Miller was bom at Cromarty in 1802. He was ap- 
prenticed to a mason at seventeen, and afterwards worked as a 
stone-cutter in Edinburgh. He occupied his leisure with the 
study of English literature, and in 1828 he published a small 
volume of Poems by a Stone-mason. He then got employment 
in a bank in Cromarty. His Scenes and Legends oftlie North 
of Scotland appeared in 1835. In 1843 he became editor of 
" The Witness' newspaper, the organ of the Free Church party. 
His first geological work was 27ie Old Red Sandstone j^ and it 
at once placed him among the leading geologists of the age. It 
was followed by Footprints of the Creator, and The Testimmiy 
oftlie Rocks. The object of the latter work is to reconcile the 
statement in the Bible that the world was made in six days 
with the evidence of geology that "unreckoned ages" must 
have passed between the different acts of creation. He also 
wrote First Impressions of England and its People, and My 
Schools and Schoolm^asters, the latter a biographical work. He 
was master of a remarkably pure and graceful prose style. In 
December 1856 he put an end to his life in a fit of insanity. 



SIB CHARLES LTELL. 

Born 1797— Died 1875. 

Sir Charles Lyell, one of the greatest geologists of the age, 
was bom at Kinnordy, Forfarshire, in 1797. He was educatec' 



